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PREFACE. 



Of the two hundred and fifty million inhabitants of India, speak- 
ing a score or more of different languages, fully one fourth, or be- 
tween sixty and seventy millions, own the Hindi as their vernacular. 
In all the great centres of Hindu faith in North India, alike in 
populous Benares, Allahabad and Mathura, and in the mountains 
about the sacred shrines of Gangotrf, Kidarn&th, and Badrinath, 
among the Himalayas ; in many of the most powerful independent 
native states of India, as in the dominions of the Maharaja Sindhia, 
and the extensive territories under the Maharaja of Jaipur and other 
Kajput chiefs ; in short, throughout an area of more than 248,000 
square miles, Hindi is the language of the great mass of the popula- 
tion. Only where Mohammedan influence has long prevailed, as in 
the large cities, and on account of the almost exclusive currency of 
Mohammedan speech in Government offices, have many Hindus learn- 
ed to contemn their native tongue and affect the Persianized Hindi 
known as 'Urdu*. 

Of the importance, especially to those who have been called to places 
of authority in North India, of thoroughly knowing a language so 
widely diffused, and of the need of a grammar which shall exhibit its 
chief phenomena, one would think that no doubt could be entertain- 
ed. But chiefly because Urdu has been adopted by government as 
the official language, it has come to pass that although this dialect 
represents grammatically only a single western form of speech, and 
is the vernacular only of the Mohammadans of North India, it has 
been read and studied by foreigners in India, to the great neglect, 
even almost to the exclusion of the living Aryan speech which is 
the actual vernacular of the great mass of the Hindu population. 
Many, indeed, have even been led to believe that the Urdu with 
which they are themselves familiar, is essentially the vernacular of 
the Hindus as well as of the Mohammedans of North India ; that 
the only difference between Urdu and Hindi consists in the use of a 
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different alphabet ; and that such a language as Hindi, apart and 
distinct from Urdu, exists only in name and not in reality. The 
refutation of suoh a theory needs no other argument than that 
which is afforded in the declensional and oonjugational tables of 
this grammar. 

Others, again, while rightly asserting for Hindi an individual 
existence, have still erred in their apprehension of the relation be- 
tween it and Urdu. Thus when I first entered India, I was repeat- 
edly assured that the main difference between Hindi and Urdu was 
one of vocabulary. And this statement, indeed, was quite correct, if 
it be understood to apply only to that special form of Hindi whioh is 
exhibited in those religious and educational works whioh owe their 
origin, directly or indireotly, to the foreigner in India. Many for- 
eigners who have written books in Hindi, seem to have imagined that 
by merely substituting Sanskrit for the Arabic and Persian terms 
which are found in Urdu, that familiar dialect might be at once 
transformed into bond fide Hindi. Hence, apparently, has arisen the 
strange but popular notion, that the 'purity' of Hindi is to be measur- 
ed by the degree to whioh a writer may have succeeded in excluding 
from his pages words of Arabic or Persian origin; a standard of purity, 
according to whioh the author of the Rdmdyan has failed, and the gifted 
Kabir y with his free use of Arabic and Persian words, must renounoe 
his claim to be considered a Hindi poet. But the early delusion on 
this subject was soon dispelled. When we fancied that we were 
speaking something like 'pure Hindi', the villagers stared confound- 
ed at our sonorous Sanskrit terms, many of which were evidently 
less familiar to them than even the Arabic and Persian of the Urdu. 
Still it was equally plain that, although often using Arabic and 
Persian words, they themselves did not speak Urdu, except, perhaps, 
in condescension to our ignorance. Their Hindi, indeed, was scarce- 
ly more intelligible to us than was ours to them ; but it soon became 
quite plain that the speech of the people differed from Urdu much 
more notably in grammatical forms than in vocabulary. Similarly, 
in literature, the difference between the Hindi, e.g., of TulsiDds, Sur 
Dds or KabWy and modern Urdu, is not by any means merely in their 
choice of words; it is not that they scrupulously exclude Arabic and 
Persian terms, for they do not. The special difficulties and peculiar* 
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ities, for instance, of the Rdmdyan, are of a muoh more radical and 
serious nature. They oonoern, not mere vocabulary, but the very 
grammatical forms and syntax of the language. 

Regarding these distinctive peculiarities of Hindi, the student 
hitherto has had no adequate help. No grammar, indeed, has hither- 
to even attempted or professed to exhibit, with any approach to tho- 
roughness or completeness, the aotual colloquial and literary langu- 
age of the Hindus of North India. Mr. Etherington in his grammar 
has oonfined his attention to that single modification of Hindi which 
agrees in grammatical form with the Urdu dialect ; only giving, in 
his last edition, a brief synopsis of the Braj declensions and conjuga- 
tions. On the other hand, Dr. Ballantyne in his brief Braj Grammar, 
as also Prof. De Tassy in his 'Grammaire de la Langue Hindouf, 
passing by the Urdu dialect, gave only the forms of the Braj ; which, 
indeed, had been previously exhibited in an old Hindi Grammar 
published by Government in connexion with the College of Fort 
William. All grammarians of the Hindi hitherto, have alike entirely 
ignored the eastern type of Hindi, as represented, e.g., with some ad- 
mixture, in the Rdmdyan of Tutsi Dds. Indeed, it is a remarkable 
fact that although of all Hindi books, the writings of Kabir except- 
ed, none compare with the Rdmdyan in universal popularity and 
general influence upon the people, and although this eastern Hindi, 
even more than the western Braj, may be regarded as par excellence 
the classic dialect of Hindi, yet not a Hindi grammar hitherto pub- 
lished, nor a Hindi dictionary, previous to the late valuable work 
of Mr. Bate, so muoh as hints the existence of any grammatical form 
or construction, peculiar to Tulsi Das or any similar writer. What 
grammarian, for example, has ever noted the future in b, so common 
not only in the Rdmdyan, but in all the modern eastern Hindi dia- 
lects P Or where has the fact been noted in any grammar, that one 
chief distinguishing oharaoteristic of the Urdu and other western 
Hindi dialects, w*., the passive construction of the perfects of transi- 
tive verbs with the case of the agent in ne, does not exist in eastern 
Hindi P and that this ne is never used by Tutsi Dds, even when he 
employs the passive construction P 

This absenoe of the assistance needed by the Hindi student, has 
doubtless been the ocoasion of increasing the prevailing indifference 
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of Europeans to classio Hindi, and of turning many to the special 
study of the more fashionable Urdu, for which helps have become so 
abundant. Very many civilians in India, instead of seeking the re- 
wards and honors offered by Government to the thorough student of 
the great Hindi poem of Tulsi Das, have preferred to oompete for the 
prizes which are offered for high proficiency in Arabic and Persian, lan- 
guages utterly alien to all but the Mohammedan population of India. 
Too many missionaries, seeking to influence the religious thought of 
the people, have omitted to make themselves familiar with the one 
poem, which, more than any other, is exerting a present, living influ- 
ence, direct or indirect, upon the religious thought of the Hindus of 
North India. And one chief reason of this neglect of their great ver- 
nacular epic is to be found in the utter absence of any work which 
might aid the student in its interpretation. For, as I know by a 
vexatious experience, it is by no means so easy as might be imagined, 
to obtain in a small station in India, a trustworthy pundit, really 
competent to guide the student to a thorough critical knowledge of 
the Rdmdyan or any similar poetry. No less difficulties have hither- 
to met him who would acquaint himself with the actual speech of 
the Hindus in the district where he might be stationed. Most of these 
dialects have no literature ; and whatever the intrinsic merits of some 
of them may be, the attempt to force any one of them into the field 
already preoccupied by the Urdu dialeot as the lingua franca of 
North India, would doubtless be both unwise and futile. Still it is 
evidently very desirable that the magistrate in his court, should be 
able to understand the rustic witness, and the missionary disputing 
in the bazar, his adversaries, without the aid of a third and not al- 
ways disinterested party. But no effort whatever has yet been made 
to indicate the actual nature and extent of those dialeotic variations, 
which always perplex, and sometimes discourage him, who really 
desires a knowledge of the spoken language of the people, as well as 
that of their books. 

Thus it was, that, embarrassed by these difficulties, I was led to 
take up the Hindi, with such pundits as might be procured, and note 
and arrange, primarily for my own use, and with no thought of writ- 
ing a book, faots of the class above referred to. In this way, in 
the course of several years, gradually grew up a considerable body of 
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notes on Hindi, which has finally developed into this grammar. My 
aim has accordingly been, not merely to reproduce, under a new 
arrangement, the matter of grammars previously existing, but rather 
to supply their omissions and supplement their defects. All existing 
Hindi and Urdu grammars have been carefully studied, with this 
particular point in view. Thus, in addition to the fundamental matter 
pertaining especially to modern standard Hindi, or common to that 
with other Hindi dialects, the grammar now offered to the public will 
be found to contain a large amount of matter not to be found in any 
Hindi grammar hitherto published. I may be allowed to mention 
the following particulars. 

i. For practical reasons, that variety of Hindi which agrees in 
grammatical form with the TTrdfi has been taken as # the basis of the 
grammar. It is to this form of Hindi, for various reasons, that the 
student oommonly first directs his attention ; and, moreover, in 
virtue of the position of this dialect as a lingua franca throughout 
the whole Hindi area of North India, and its adoption by the edu- 
cational authorities as the medium of vernacular instruction in all 
Hindi sohools, it has a special olaim to our primary consideration; and, 
for suoh reasons only, may be justly termed the 'standard dialect' of 
Hindi.* But while thus yielding to this 'standard Hindi' a priority in 
oertain respects, I have endeavoured to treat with equal thoroughness, 
the two great dialects of classic Hindi literature, as of no less impor- 
tance to the Hindi scholar. Of these dialects, the Braj and the old 
Piirbi, the former represents the western, as the latter represents 
the eastern type of Hindi. The very numerous and marked pecu- 
liarities of these two typical dialects, in declension, conjugation and 

* This form of Hindi has also often been termed khari bolt, or the 'pure 
speech'; and also, by some European scholars, after the analogy of the Ger- 
man, 'High Hindi'. Both the phrases 'standard Hindi' and 'High Hindi', have 
been employed in this grammar ; though indeed it may be admitted thut both 
are open to objection. In particular, to avoid a misapprehension, it should 
be carefully noted that by the phrase 'standard Hindi', it is not intended 
to suggest that all other dialectic forms are corruptions of forms of this 
'standard dialect'. On the contrary, they are, very commonly, collateral 
branches of the old Aryan speech of India, and in most instances are older 
and less divergent from the ancient original, than those of 'standard' or 
•High Hindi'. 

B 
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syntax, have been for the first time oolleoted, classified, and com* 
pared. It is not indeed olaimed that all the various forms of these 
types whioh may ooour in Hindi, will be found in these pages ; 
nor will this be expeeted by any one at all familiar with the almost 
endless vagaries of Hindi writers. It is hoped, however, that the 
student of the Prem S&gar, the Rdjniti, or the R&mdyan will rarely be 
disappointed in consulting this work.* Outside of these books any 
variations not noted in this grammar, will probably be found but 
slight and unimportant deviations from some oentral type herein 
exhibited. 

ii. In addition to the various forms of literary Hindi, the declen- 
sion and conjugation of nine or ten less important oolloquial dialects 
have been exhibited in these pages. This is, I believe, the first 
attempt to set forth with any approach to completeness the actual 
living speeoh of the Hindi-speaking population of North India, 
It is indeed true that looal variations may be adduced almost with- 
out number, which have not been mentioned in this grammar ; but 
the dialects whioh have been exhibited, it is hoped, will be found 
to represent all of the leading varieties of speech from Bengal 
in the east to Gu jar fit and Sindh in the west. Moreover, all 
these numerous dialects may be readily assigned to two or three 
general types, so that excessive detail might embarrass rather than 
aid the student. I trust that in this respect this grammar may 
prove a valuable aid to the foreigner in India, who would learn to un* 
derstand the special vernaoular of the district where he may reside. 
For although oolloquial speech cannot be learned from books alone, 
yet a grammar, if it indicate the forms for which we are to listen, 
may assist us in aoquiring a knowledge of oolloquial speech. Nor 
are these rude dialects without value in a literary point of view. 
For very often some unusual form in literature may be explicated 
by a referenoe to the oolloquial of some rustio district ; while for 
the purposes of the philologist, it is suoh wild, unpruned dialeots 



• A few passages in the Rdmdyan, however, chiefly in the Lankd Kdnd and 
Uttar Kdnd have been written in pare Sanskrit. It scarcely needs to be said 
that wo havo regarded the explication of such passages as belonging to Sans- 
krit rather than to Hindi grammar. 
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as these, whioh of all others promise and yield the richest harvest of 
valuable fruit.* 

iii. Especial attention has been given to the matter of illustration* 
In grammar, particularly, mere assertion, unsupported by example, 
is extremely unsatisfactory. And when one undertakes to write a 
grammar of any language not his own, examples constructed by the 
author himself to fit his rules, however correct they may be, can 
hardly inspire a student with perfect confidence in his guide. I have 
accordingly made it a rule to support every statement of any conse- 
quence in etymology or syntax, by one or more illustrations, which, 
with no exception of any importance, have been culled from native 
books, or taken down fresh from the lips of the people. Nor have 
I allowed myself to draw an illustration from any Hindi book 
written by a foreigner ; for even those European scholars who have 
most thoroughly mastered an Oriental language cannot be regarded 
as models so trustworthy as native authors, who write in their own 
vernacular. Very few, if any, Hindi books have been written by 
Europeans, which in some casual turn of expression, or occasional 

peculiarity of idiom, do not betray their foreign origin ; while the 
great majority of such books would prove in many important 
respects quite misleading to him who should trust them implicitly 
as guides to a knowledge of Hindi. While the abundant illustration 
characteristic of this grammar, as will be evident at a glance, has very 
materially increased the size and expense of the book, it is believed 
that its practical value to the student has thereby been muoh enhanced. 
The illustrations of literary Hindi have been drawn chiefly from the 
Prem Sagar and the Rdmdyan. To this speoial use of these works, 
I have been led, partly by the fact that these books have been chosen 
by Government, for the examination of candidates in connexion with 

* I have ventured for practical reasons to deviate in some cases from the 
common nomenclature of these dialects, and have preferred generally to 
indicate them by names indicative of the modern names of the province 
in which they are nsed. Thus, AvadhL of course, denotes the dialect of 
Otide; Riwd(, that of the state of Rtwd; etc., etc. It. may be noted here, 
that the Rajputana dialect of Mewdr, is also essentially that of the Mairs, and 
might, perhaps with equal propriety, be designated either M airwdri or Mcw&ri. 
I have used the term Old PurW to denote the dialect of the Rdmdyan. 
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the civil and military services of India, so that the illustration of 
their grammar and idiom is especially demanded. And I may 
Venture to express the hope, that hy all applicants for admission 
to the Indian services, or contestants in the competitive examina- 
tions which are held for Indian civilians, this grammar, with its 
oopious illustrations from the Prem Sdgar and Rdmdyan, may be 
found to meet a real need. A second consideration which has 
seemed to justify a prominent reference to these books, is found 
in their undeniable popularity and influence among all classes of the 
Hindu population. For, however muoh may have been said against 
the Hindi of the Prem Sdgar, and even of the Rdmdyan, by critics 
commonly familiar only with Urdu, and therefore judging every 
thing in Hindi, either by English standards of taste, or from a 
Mohammedan point of view, the fact remains that the Hindus, from 
the highest to the lowest, learned and unlearned, greatly admire their 
style. Crowds, even of the most illiterate rustics, may often be seen 
listening eagerly to some Brahman intoning the measured rhyming 
prose of the Prem Sdgar. And although much has been said of the 
nnintelligibility of the Rdmdyan, it is the experience of every mission- 
ary, at least everywhere in the Ganges valley, that a happy quotation 
from the Rdmdyan in preaching or in conversation, is sure to awaken 
a look of intelligent appreciation from even the rudest villagers. No 
oivilian, and especially no missionary, can well afford to remain igno- 
rant of a book so popular and influential with the people ; and if this 
grammar shall serve in any degree to aid and stimulate the study of 
the great poem of Tuhi Dds, one great aim of my work will have 
been accomplished. But while, for the reasons indicated, a large pro- 
portion of my quotations have been taken from the Prem Sdgar and 
the Rdmdyan, other books have not been ignored. In particular, I 
have now and then drawn, from the sententious Braj prose of the 
Rdjntti, the western Hindi of Kabir, the Sukh Rilds, and the Stoat 
Darsan Darpan of Pundit hilkanth Gore Shddri. Marwari can 
scarcely be called a literary dialect ; the only work accessible to 
me, has been the Marwari 'Plays.' edited by Rev. Mr. Robson of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Mission, Beawr. 

iv. Another feature peculiar to this grammar will be found in the 
philologioal notes, occupying in all about fifty pages, in which I 
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have attempted to indicate the probable origin and derivation of the 
forms of the Hindi language, and the relation of various dialectio forms 
to one another, and to the Sanskrit and old Prakrit dialects of India. 
In a field where, until the late researches of scholars like Mr. Beanies 
and Dr. Hoerale, so little had been done, I cannot venture to hope 
that I have always succeeded in reducing apparent chaos to order, 
and in correctly pointing out the lines of derivation. I have only 
endeavored, with no little diffidence, to indicate the conclusions to 
which facts, so far as known, would seem to guide us. And while 
I have not been able to follow implicitly the guidance of any one 
individual, it has on several occasions been a satisfaction to find that 
authorities like the learned scholars mentioned, bad been indepen- 
dently led to the same conclusions with myself. 

v. Besides the above, much else will be found in this grammar 
which is strictly new, both in matter and in arrangement. In the 
sections, for instance, on pronunciation, I have aimed at more precision 
and acouraoy than has been previously attempted. If some may deem 
that I have sometimes erred in the way of an over-refinement, I am 
still glad to know that some of the best practical masters of Hindi 
have recognised the ohief distinctions whioh I have made in treating 
of this subject. A nomenclature of the tenses has been presented 
which is believed to be more uniform and philosophical than any whioh 
has been hitherto employed, and which, it is hoped, may commend 
itself to Hindi scholars. The chapter on Derivation, again, will be 
found more than a mere arbitrary list of terminations; I have 
endeavored rather to group them according to their probable mu- 
tual relations and affinities. In the section on Compound words, 
all, it is believed, is quite new. Strange to say, no Hindi gram- 
mar that I remember, has dealt with this most characteristic feature 
of the language, although an understanding of the subject is 
indispensable to the interpretation of almost any page of Hindi 
poetry. In the Syntax, attention has everywhere been given to 
those constructions which are characteristic of poetry, especially in 
archaic Hindi ; and the construction of Compound Sentences, for the 

'w 

first time, has been separately and distinctly treated. The chapter 
on Prosody, it is hoped, will be found in completeness and accuracy, 
all that, for any praotioal purpose, the student of Hindi can desire. 
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The Prosody of Hindi deserves and will repay far more study than is 
oommonly bestowed upon it. In no western language is an under- 
standing of the laws of its prosody so essential to the interpretation 
and comprehension of its literature, as in Hindi ; where, indeed, a 
purely native work in prose is a rare exoeption. Unfortunately, 
however, until very lately, there has been no English work on Hindi 
prosody ; and the native works upon the subject, are so laden with 
technicalities and an enigmatical symbolism, as without the aid of a 
rare native prosodian, quite to baffle the student. I shall be glad 
if I have so cleared away the thorns which have obstructed the 
entrance, as to tempt my fellow missionaries and others to labour 

* 

in this attractive field. 

Finally, it should be remarked, that as this grammar is intended 
alike for the beginner and for the advanced student, I have endeav- 
oured to indicate by the use of a large type those important funda- 
mental matters to which chiefly the beginner will do well to confine 
his attention. Matter less fundamental, and intended rather for the 
advanced scholar, as, e.g., in all the sections upon dialectic Hindi, has 
been uniformly printed in smaller type. 

It gives me pleasure to express my grateful appreciation of the 
assistance and encouragement which I have received from many 
missionaries and members of the civil service, during the years that 
this grammar has been in progress. In particular, I would express my 
hearty thanks to the Rev. W. Robb of the Scotch Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Todgarh, Rajputana, for his invaluable assistance in the com- 
pilation of the sections on the Marwari and other Rajputana dialects, 
and afterwards in the correction of the proofs of the same. Indeed, 
it is only due to this gentleman to say, that whatever of value 
those sections may be found to possess, the merit is chiefly due to 
him. My thanks are also due to Mr. Beames, c.s., of Cuttack, Orissa, 
for valuable hints and constant encouragement in the work ; and to 
the Rev. J. D. Bate, of the Baptist Mission, Allahabad, for many a 
useful suggestion, and for his very kind revision of the proof sheets 
during many months of my absence from Allahabad. 

In conclusion, I desire to reoord my special obligations and thanks 
to the Rev. J. J. Caleb, of the Mission Press, Allahabad, for the 
great labour and patience which he has bestowed upon the printing 
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of this book. For many years this press has been sustained solely 
by the capital and enterprise of members of the Hindustani Christian 
community in Allahabad, and the creditable style in which Mr. 
Caleb has brought out this volume, affords a gratifying indication of 
their substantial progress and prosperity. 



S. H. KELLOGG. 
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NOTE. 

In a field much of which has been quite untrodden hitherto, I have fre- 
quently found myself without a guide or help. But I have derived valuable 
assistance from the first volume of Mr. Beam e 8* Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan Languages of India ; and regret that I could not have had the advant- 
age of consulting the remaining volumes. I also owe much to Prof. Lassen's 
Jnetitutionea Linguce Prakriticm, and Prof. Cowell's edition of the Prdkjrita Pra» 
Jcdeha of Vararuchi. In some parts of the grammar I have consulted with 
advantage, Prof. Monier Williams' Sanskrit Grammar (4th Ed.) Dr. Trumpp's 
learned Grammar of the Sindhi, came to hand too late to help me as it might 
have done. In the Prosody I am chiefly indebted to the Chhanddiiiava, the 
Chhandod4paka, (a small but useful compendium issued by the Government of 
the N. W. P., now unfortunately out of print,) and especially to the Shripinga* 
ddarsha of Kavi Hird Ohand Kdnji, an exhaustive treatise on Prosody iu the 
Braj dialect, with a Gujarati commentary. Besides these native authorities, 
the admirable chapter on Prosody by John Christian, Esq. of Manghfr, in the 
1st edition of Mr. Etherington's Hindi Grammar has been of essential service. 

On the general topics of the Grammar the following works have been con- 
sulted, viz, : the Hindustani Grammar of Prof. Forbes ; the Introduction to 
Hindustani, by Prof. Williams ; the Hindustani Grammars of Mr. Piatt and 
Prof. Dowson ; Prof. De Tassy's Grammaire de la Langue Hindoui ; Shapurji 
Edalji's Gujarati Grammar, the Marajhi Grammars of Mr. Stevenson and of 
Messrs. Bellairs and Askhedar; the Panjabi Grammar of Mr. Newton, and 
the Bangali Grammar of Shama Charan Sarkar. 

The following abbreviations have been used : 

Ar. 9 Arabic; Av. t Avadhi; Br. 9 Braj; Bh., Bhojpuri; Bit., Bundelkhandi ; G., 
Garhwali; E. JT., High Hindi, i.e., the standard dialect; K 9 Kanauji; Kum., 
Kumaoni ; 0. P., Old Purbi, i.e., the dialect of the Rdmdyay ; Pr., Prakrit 
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HINDI GRAMMAR. 



CHAPTER I. 



OF THE LETTERS. 



1. The Hindi language is commonly written, like the 
Sanskrit, in the Devan&gari alphabet. * This alphabet, as 
used in Hindi, has eleven vowels and thirty-three simple con- 
sonants. To these we must add the nasal symbols, Anusvdr 
and Anundsik, and the symbol for a weak aspiration, Visarg. 
The latter of these, however, is of very rare occurrence in 
Hindi. The letters are given below, with their equivalents 
in the Roman character. It will be observed that all the 
vowels but the short a 9 have two forms. Of these, the form 
first given is used as initial in a word or syllable ; the second, 
as medial or final. It will aid the memory to observe 
that the alphabetical order of each class of letters, vowels, 
mutes, semi-vowels, and sibilants, is the order of the 
organs of utterance, beginning with the throat, and ending 
with the lips. The first five classes of consonants are 
technically known as the five vargs.f 

VOWELS. 



§\ ai %r 



Jo tffvW 



* More commonly called Nagari. f Sansk. aft *a class.' 
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Nasal symbols, Anundaik*, Anusvdr " n. Symbol of the 
weak final aspirate, Viaarg, I h. 





CONSONANTS. 






Gutturals, 


mk 


^[kh *\g 


^gh 


^ n 


Palatals, 


t(cA 


Wchh ^(j 


T*jh 


€f » 


Cerebrals, 


zt 


Z th £ d 


"Zdh 


W» 


Dentals, 


Tit 


Hth ^ c* 


Xfdh 


f » 


Labials, 


*Jj> 


mph nt 


Hbh 


J\m 


Semivowels, 


Ty 


Xr mi 


"^ V 





Sibilants, ^ ah U ah JRa 
Aspirate, ^ h 

a. Besides the above, classical Sanskrit had three additional vowels, 
m r( y W lri 9 9 Iri; and the Yedio Sanskrit, one additional eerebral 
consonant, 36 \, which is still preserved in the MarathL The Paujabi, 
Gujarati, and Oriya have also preserved the sound, though denoting 
it by different characters. This same consonantal sound is heard in 
the Mairwari dialect of Hindi, and in some, at least, of the Himala- 
yan dialects. So also the villagers of the central Doab sometimes 
give the final ^1 of 5hlW, 'the sacred fig tree/ an unmistakeable 
oerebral sound. But none of the above letters have any place in lite- 
rary Hindi. 

6. In addition to the above vowels, a short ?, nearly like e in 'met*, 
exists in the colloquial of some districts. It is heard, for example, in the 
local dialect about Ayodhya, chiefly in certain verbal forme ; as, e.g., in 
the subst. verb, ahenun, 4 1 am/ aties r * thou art/ etc.* It may also be 
heard in some words in the Doab, where it ha3 arisen from the shorten- 
ing of a previous long e ; as, e. g., in betiyd for bitty a, dim. from beta, 
' a son/ This sound is also said to be common in the N. W. Hima- 
layas. It may be noticed, as further indicating the existence of this 
short e> that % which, according to some books on Prosody, should be 



* For further illustrations, see the tables of Declension and Conjugation. 
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uniformly long, in the Ratnayan is sometimes reckoned prosodially 
short. In these cases, it commonly appears as a substitute, either for 
short i, as in/ehi, for jihi\ or for a short a 9 as in rdk/tiu, for rdkhdu* 

Lassen has noted the fact that this same letter also represented a 
long and a short sound in the literary Prakrit, f 

2. The consonants are all vocalized by the short vowel a, 
which is theoretically inherent in each consonant. Thus, * 
properly represents, not k 9 but ka \ n, pa ; etc. The letters 
are indicated by adding the word crr kdr ; as, wktc akdr, 
' the letter a ;' hsrtc, « the letter t; 9 etc. t, when first in a 
compound consonant, as eft rk 9 is indicated as %* reph. 
When no particular letter is intended, the term **r akshar 9 
often corrupted into sto* achchhar, is used; as in the phrase, 
a* Are *T *rarc 9 wah kawn %d akshar hai % ' what letter is that. 5 

MODE OP WEITING THE DEVANXGABI. 

3. m a being inherent in each consonant, is only written 
when initial in a word or syllable ; thus, we write *ro ap 9 
3W t4a, but n pa, n ta. The other vowels, when following 
a consonant, are substituted for the inherent a 9 and, in this 
case, the second of the two forms above given is used. But 
when the vowel sound is initial in a word or syllable, the 
first of the two forms is required ; as, to uk 9 5* un 9 m ip 3 
im ikh f imtJ gdo 9 *rfc ddi. Of the several non-initial vowel 
forms, t d,*\ t,l o 9 and^ au 9 are written after, Ti 9 before, ** e 
and * ai 9 over, and ^ u 9 ^ u 9 and c ri 9 under the consonants 
which they vocalize. Thus, the several vowel sounds are 
written after «R, as follows : 



ka 9 «RT k&) fin ki 9 eft ki, 9i ku 9 m ku y £ kri 9 % ke 9 $ kai 9 ^T ko 9 
fRr Lau. 



* Abundant illustrations of this statement will be found in the Bdmayau. 
Vid. chap xiv, On Prosody. 
f Inst Ling. Pracr. § 19. 4. 
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a. When initial, the vowels are all written as pronounced, before 
the following oonsonant ; as, Wf at, W ud, #TT or, etc. Instead of 
% ai initial, we sometimes find, in Hindi books, the combination 3 ; 
but this is not oorrect, and should never be imitated. 

4. The consonants have but one invariable form. Except- 
ing the cerebrals, they all have one perpendicular, with one 
horizontal stroke ; which latter, again, is broken in three 
letters, viz., t* dh, w bh, vsjh. 

a. But *R jh has two additional forms, ^ and T. The former is 
found in English and native prints ; the latter is the regular form in 
M6rwari. These forms, like *R, and all the other consonants, are used 
both as initial and as non-initial. 

b. In Marw6ri, b and v are distinguished merely by a diacritical 
point ; thus, d 6, «i t?. The oharaoter *a is not commonly used ; its 
plaoe is regularly taken by *. No sibilant is used but 9 s. 

5. In addition to the above simple consonants, a great 
number of compound letters are used. The compound form 
is used to denote the non-intervention between its elements 
of the inherent a. Thus, *?i is sata, but ^h is sta ; toi, tava, 
but w, tva. In certain cases, however, to be hereafter men- 
tioned, the elementary forms are regularly used, even though 
no vowel sound intervene; as, srw, 'doing/ pronounced 
hartd\ but the Sk. kartta, ' a doer,' is written g^fr. * 

a. It may be remarked, for the guidance of the student, that the use of tho 
compound consonants is chiefly confined to the pure Sanskrit words in the 
language ; in words of Prakrit origin, the elementary letters are commonly 
preferred. 

b. Consonants are compounded in three ways : viz., 1st, by writing 
one above the other, as, JJ kk\ g ft ; 2dly, by writing one after the 
other, omitting in all but the last the perpendioular stroke, and unit- 
ing the remainder of the character to that next following ; as, w bd y 
W tth y m yy ; 3dly, some letters, when in combination, partially or 
wholly change their form ; thus, *R+* becomes * ksh ; *+5f, ^Jn. 

(1) * takes two different forms, aooording as it is the first or last 



• Vid. § 10. c. 
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letter of a oompound. Thus, when initial in a conjunct, it is written 
as a semicircle above the second consonant, as in ^5 sarp ; but when 
non-initial, it takes the form of a short stroke below the preceding 
consonant, as in flTOT grahan. 

(2) When a oonjunct of whioh * r is the first member, consists of 
more than two consonants, the semicircle reph is written over the last 
letter, as in wA dharmm, to5 sarvv. When a conjunct with r initial 
is vocalized by F»,^ *,"" e* ai^ o 9 *\ au 9 or followed by Anusvar, then 
reph is written to the right of them all ; thus, Vfrffi dhartnrni, W$ murtti, 
98$ mrwam 9 etc 

6. Conjuncts are classified as strong, weak, or mixed, acoording to the char- 
acter of the letters composing them.* Conjuncts formed of strong letters 
only, are termed strong, and those formed of weak letters only, weak conjuncts. 
Combinations of strong and weak letters, are called mixed conjuncts. The 
following list will be found to comprise all the more common combinations, 
arranged in these three classes. 

STRONG CONJUNCTS. 



m kk % trai kkh f TO kt y TO gdh 9 g chch, TO a 

g ft, g Uh 9 jj dg 9 % dd, GR tk 9 ff tt 9 TO tth 9 

3 ddh, |J dbh y J{ pt, TO pp, TO pph, TO bj\ TO 
xa hhh 



chchh, to jj y to jjh 9 

bd, TO bdh y g bb, 
TO bbh. 



WEAK CONJUNCTS. 

nq 9 to ny 9 ^ nn 9 TO nm 9 TO ny 9 3 nr 9 TO nv 9 TO m 9 q mn 9 
TO mm 9 TO my, q /wr, *J »*/, TO wA, TO yy, i rn 9 *l m, £ ry, 
d rt?, rf r*A, 5 rsh 9 $ rh 9 TO lm 9 TO ly 9 g //, TO lh 9 m vy 9 3 rr, 
Jj SJ w, f^ sAw, TO «//y, ^1 sAr, TO! *A/, 133 *At?, TO */*/*, TO */*#*, 
W $hy y TO sAf, TO *w, TO sm 9 TO «y, ^ «r, TO w, TO «*, TO hm 9 
W %, » Ar, J A/, | Ar. 

MIXED CONJUNCTS. 




* By the strong letters are intended, all the five classes of mute letters, both 
smooth and aspirated; by weak letters, all other consonants. 
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ndh, H tn 9 W tm 9 fH ty, * tr, W tv> TO te, W thy, JJ rfn, 
V5 rMy, tf etor, £9 rfAt?, *H nt, W «M, V w*, *S ndh, H pn f 
m pm, JJI py, n pr, g />/, t* jw, OT ty, 9 &r, «l My, « Mr, 
£ r£, ^} rkh, it rg, j£ rgh, ^ rch, 4 rchh, "4 rj\ ?f rt, it rth, 
j rd, l£ rdh, $ rp, £ rb, il rbh, W Id, *q lp 9 W /6, 1W sAcA, 
■R j^AAt, g *M, g sAM, WI «$p, OT ^m, UJ $#y, ^SR sk, W1 st, W «IA, 
91 «/>, 9F «pA. 

7. Anundsik ** simply denotes the nasalization of a preceding 
vowel, and can therefore never begin a syllable. It is written directly 
over, or to the right of the vowel thus nasalized ; thus, Jfff kahdn, 
$1f kaun. In books edited by foreigners, Anusvar is always written 
instead of Anunasik. 

Anusvar, whioh, in strict aocuraoy, denotes a stronger nasalization 
than the above, is written, like Anundsik, over, or to the right of the 
preceding vowel ; as, <TO ansh, grff bank, %t son. 

Visarg, meaning « rejection/ (i.e., of *| or \>) indicates a weak as- 
piration, which has euphonioally taken the place of those letters. It 
is only found in pure Sanskrit words, and even then, though ooour- 
ing in the original, is very oommonly omitted in Hindi. It is writ- 
ten thus, : ; as, e. g., in j:*& duhkh, more oommonly written and pro- 
nounced TOT </tfA:A,=^-f*a dus+kha. 

8. Besides these, there are several other signs used in Sanskrit, 
which, as they occasionally appear in Hindi, may here be explained. 

Virdm, l pause,' is written under a oonsonant, thus, m k y and de- 
notes the absence of the inherent a by whioh the consonant is voca- 
lized. 

Avagrah, S indicates the elision of an initial *? a after a final * e or 
jftro, as, WdTJ" WTO trinsho'dhydya, forfcffliqiuim trimho adhydya. It 
is therefore analogous to the English apostrophe. The half pause I 
is written at the end of the first line of a oouplet ; the full pause I 
at the end of the second. These marks are only prosodial, and, 
besides these, there are no other marks of punotuation. But in a 
few books issued by English publishers, the English marks have 
been introduced. In native works, space is not even left between 
the words. 

9. The symbol * between two words, indicates that the former of 
the two is repeated, as, Off TOF) 3 HT JTC, wah apne apne ghar gae. 
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a. The mark o is used, like the period in English, to indicate the 
abbreviation of a word ; as, TOTO!* OT© Rdmdyan B&. for TWHW 
GIIH4til4f Rdmdyan Bdl Kdnd. 

b. The orthography of Hindi is as yet in a very unsettled state, if 
is constantly substituted for **, even in Sanskrit words, where rule or 
usage would demand it; as in fih*H, for faff*, J(R, for IW, etc. The same 
confusion exists with reference to the characters d and «r, and also the 
sibilants If, 9 ; the tendenoy is to substitute 9 for the other sibilants. 
The Sanskrit rules of orthography are the only recognized standard 
at present ; but these rules, it should be remembered, apply only, as 
has been remarked, to the spelling of such Sanskrit words as exist in 
the language in an unaltered and unoorrupted form. 

PRONUNCIATION OF LETTERS. 

10. The vowels, in Hindi, are pronounced, for the most 
part, nearly as in the continental languages of Europe, m a 
has no exact counterpart in English, though the last a in 
such words as ' total/ 'America/ very nearly represents it. 
It is said to correspond exactly to the short a in German. 
Many foreigners in India pronounce this *? a as a in • cat/ 
but the correct sound is entirely different. 

a. In conversation and in reading prose, *r a final, after a conso- 
nant, as a general rule, is silent ; as in JW, pronounoed gun, not 
ffuna ; *m, rat, not rata. But to this general rule there are a few 
important exceptions. 

(1) *f a final is, of necessity, always distinctly pronounced in a few 
monosyllables ; as, H na, ?* ta, 9 chJia. 

(2) 80, also, it is very slightly sounded after * r or d v final in a 
conjunct, and after n y final, preceded by T 1, ♦ 1 , or V u ; as, VTOI, 
%h&8tra, V$r, indra, firn, bipra* $HBTC?q, ishvaratm, gTOt. gurutva ; ftw 
tiya, TtUf, priya, Vyfal, indriya, THreH, rdjasuya. 

(3) When, in prose and in conversation, H ya final is preceded by 
m a, this aya is not to be distinguished in sound from $ at, which is 

* It should be noted, that while the Pandits give this pronunciation of these 
conjunct s with^, yet the common people usually separate the letters, and pro* 
nounce, shdstar, bipar, eta 
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even occasionally, though inaccurately, written for it ; as, Wl satnaya, 
always pronounoed, and sometimes written, 9$ samai ; W* chhaya, also 
pronounced, and sometimes written, $ chhai. Conversely, it may here 
be noted, that mi aya is sometimes inaccurately written for % at ; as 
often in the Ram. Wft bayar, for d* bair, etc. 

6. Observe, that when, in the formation of compound words, a silent 
final *J a becomes medial, it still remains silent, though in the middle 
of a word ; as, 4IJ|4lt1l, pronounced annddtd, not annaddtd ; WWUHR, 
pkalddyak, not phafaddyak. 

It should be noted that the above remarks refer only to *? a as in- 
herent in a consonant. When non-inherent, it is always pronounced, 
whether medial or final ; as, ?WI tua, W*H hurua. 

c. The inherent a, when final in roots or primitive words, in 
reading prose and in conversation, is always silent before all added 
terminations. Thus, in verbal forms, 4M.4I, root 3ff, is pronounced 
karnd, not karand ; 1F!?!T, cfailtd, not chalaid ; dra?ft, boiti, etc. So, 
also, in all derivatives ; as, iron purvd, dim. from U* pur ; **MKlM, 
fatdrpan, froifl ^RTT kttdr; JUJgiW mfoakhpan, from UTO murakh. 
It also becomes silent, when medial in the final syllable of dis- 
syllabic verbal roots, before all terminations beginning with vowels ; 
as, firaren' nik/d, from the root fteitH nikal : but, in the same root, when 
the termination begins with a consonant, it is pronounced, as, e. g. 9 

firoSPIT, nikal td. 

(1) This rule holds good without exception, in the standard dialect. But 
in the Braj and other dialects, where the verbal terminations, in several in- 
stances, consist of a consonantal sound only, the iuherent a final in the root is 
necessarily pronounced. Thus, e. g., although we pronounce &\HW\,jdntd, root 

•gfPI jdna ; in the Kanauji dialect, the corresponding < 3|T«!?V is pronounced jdnat; 
so, also, VTCPI, ro °t W5I chala, chalan, etc. 

(*2) The pronominal gen. 9TCRT is pronounced, sometimes apnd, and some- 
times apand. The latter is most commonly used by the mass of the people. 
It is to be noticed that although the regular nom. of this pronoun is ^jrq dp, 
yet the n does not belong to the termination, but represents the n of the 
original 4UINW. After the analogy of the language, therefore, the pronun- 
ciation apand, is the more defensible. The pronunciation, apnd, has possibly 
arisen from a popular misapprehension, regarding qrnf or qm us the radical 

element, instead of WTXR ; in which case, following the analogy of verbal 
roots, the a of u pa would be silent. 
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d. The final a inherent of the Denominative numerals, $T3R, nln 9 
f*H, is always pronounced, thus, chauka, tina, namma ; WH WH m f 
pronounced tin Una nau y lit., 'three threes nine.' 

e. In poetry, the inherent a is always pronounced, even when 
final, as in the following half stanza ; OTH1 3ff4 ?fii $nr JNJl¥ ; which 
is read, mmaratha kahan nahin dosha gusdin. But when it falls on 
the metrical pause, it is commonly silent ; thus, MF5TCI UHHI TETCPC 
TO&Ri wrff, jhulaia paland Raghuvar pulakita max. 

11. *rr d is pronounced like a in * father '; * % like i in 'pin'; 
$ £, as i in 'machine'; * w, like w in 'pull'; 5 w, like 00 in 
'tool*; sq W, as r* in 'brink*. 

a. * 1 and H w final, though, like a final, always sounded in poetry, 
in the colloquial are but very faintly, if at all pronounced ; as nfil, 
pronounced mati or mat ; u<eft, pronounced parantu or parant. 

(1) Bat some of the dialects, on the other hand, often lengthen a final i; as 
in Kanauji, jflft mait, for flf?I *»a# ; Kamaonj, fRsft ^ cftaW rer, for ^f^| ?JR 

6. Theoretically, « differs from n, in that the tongue vibrating, is not 

allowed to touch the gums, as in the consonant X- But this distinction is 
never regarded. 

12. * e, % ai, and sfr 0, $t aft, are diphthongs : * e and 
% ai are the diphthongs of * i; *fr and $t aw, of ^ u. *e 
is pronounced nearly like e in 'they\ Its elements are m 4- * 
a+t. % ai is not quite the English i in 'time 5 . Like this 
English i, a diphthong, it differs from it, in that the short i, 
instead of the long /, is the latter element of the diphthong; 
i. e. 9 %=d+i 9 but i in time=a+&. Thus, e.g., the common 
word, $ hai y 'is', is not correctly pronounced exactly like 
the English word 'high'. *fr corresponds to the English 
o in ' go*: it never has the sound of the English in ' top\ 
Its elements are m+* a+u. $n au differs from the English 
ou in * our', in the same way that % ai differs from i in 'fine*. 
It is composed of *n+*, d+u; the English ou, of d+u. 

13. Jnundsik (""), as has been remarked, simply indicates 

the nasalization of the preceding vowel. The sound is 

2 
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heard in the proper pronunciation of such French words aa 
bon, enfant, etc. But in many Hindi hooks, especially 
those published by foreigners, this sound is represented by 
the symbol Anusvdr (*). 

14. Anusvdr properly represents a nasal sound stronger 
than that of Anundsik : it is best heard before the sibilants, 
as in *far ansh, sro bansh. 

a. But in words introduced from the Sanskrit, with little or no 
alteration, the sign Anusvar is very often used, after a short vowel, 
to express the nasal of the class of a following mute consonant; 
and may thus represent, as the case may be, any one of the 
five nasals, % 51, *, % or If. Thus, e.g., we may either write **J(& 
or ?hra mafigal, Anusvar having here the power of SF. Similarly, in 
4&I sambandh, the first Anusvar, preceding the labial ST b, has the 
power of the labial nasal 91 m, but the second, before the dental J3 dh f 
has the power of the dental nasal *f n. 

b. But in the case of words much corrupted from the Sanskrit, after 
a long vowel, Anusvar, even before a mute consonant, denotes, not a 
consonant, but a nasalization ; as, e.g., %te, pronounced sojth, not 
%onth> srtT, chdnd, ^fcj, sdnr, etc. 

(1) In the cases referred to, Anusvar stands in the place of an original nasal 
consonant, preceded by a short vowel ; as, e.g., in fthldl, for Q\W&fi'.. Th& 

question has been raised, whether the Anusvar in such cases denotes a con- 
sonant or merely a nasalization. But all the Pundits that I have been able to 
consult, insist on the inorganic character of the nasal, and I notice thai 
Mr. Beames, in his Comparative Grammar, takes the same view. As he just* 
ly remarks, the lengthening of the preceding vowel, according to all the 
analogies of the language, argues the loss of a letter from the original 
conjunct.* 

c. Occasionally in poetry, Anusvar, in Sanskrit words, following a 
final consonant in the end of a line, represents the letter H, and 
must be so pronounced ; as, e.g., iproi, guqamayam ; *ri, at/am. 

15. or h and n g are pronounced, respectively, as k in 
'key', and g in 'give': Jig never has the sound of g in 
•gin. 



* Vid. Comp. Oramm. p. 296. 
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16. w ch and *j are pronounced nearly as j in 'just 1 , and 
as ch in * church', but slightly more dental. 

17. 3 t and v d, though often compared to the English 
t and d, have no precise equivalents in English. In pro- 
nouncing them, the tongue should be thrown well back, 
so as to strike, not the gums, as in the English t and d, but 
the roof of the mouth. 

a. ¥ is often written with a diacritical point (^), and is 
then represented in the Roman character by r. To utter 
this correctly, place the tongue in the same position as for 
¥ d, and try to pronounce the English r ; the proper sound 
will then be given. The corresponding aspirate ^ has also 
the same double sound, which is represented by « fh. 

(1) Great care should be taken to acquire the correct pronuncia- 
tion of this letter, which is, undoubtedly, for western organs, the 
most difficult of all the Hindi sounds : very few Europeans ever 
give it correctly. The learner should carefully observe that this 
is equally distinct from the English r, and the Hindi T. The sound, 
when correctly given, much more resembles the cerebral V, with 
which, indeed, it is constantly interchanged ; many words being writ- 
ten and pronounced indifferently with ¥ </, 3 dh, or if r, ^ rh ; as TOT 
burhd or spCT budhd. The Panjabi distinguishes these two sounds by 
two separate characters. 

18. The sounds of n t and * d do not exist in English. 
In pronouncing them, press the tongue, not against the 
gums, as in the English t and d, but against the front 
teeth. 

19. * p is pronounced like thfe English p. m b differs 
from the English 6, only in that the contact of the lips 
is less firm. Many words thus fluctuate, in orthography 
and pronunciation, between * b and n v. 

20. Each of the above consonants has its aspirate; i.e., 
it is combined with the spiritus asper so as to form but 
one vocal utterance. The same direction applies to the 
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pronunciation of all the aspirates, viz., utter the smooth 
consonant with a forcible expiration; the corresponding 
aspirates will then be given. In the English phrases, ' up- 
hill/ ' brick-house/ pronounced so that the p and k shall 
be closely joined to the following A, we have the correct 
sound. Especial care should be taken that no vowel-sound 
be interpolated between the smooth consonant and the 
aspiration ; thus, urei is pronounced phal, not pahal ; ^irar, 
khdnd, not kahdnd, which has a veiy different meaning. 

a. The greatest pains should bo taken by the learner to master the pronun- 
ciation of these aspirates. A native, however illiterate, never confounds the 
smooth and aspirated consonants ; and, except in the case of j£ ph, which is 
often by the uneducated corruptly pronounced as /, never fails to give the 
aspirate its correct pronunciation. He never separates the smooth conso- 
nant from the following aspiration. 

21. * n has the sound of ng in ' sing'; it is only found 
immediately before a guttural consonant, and never begins 
a word or syllable, 

* h has the sharp sound of n in c pinch.' Like *, it is 
never initial, and is only found before a consonant of its 
own class. 

* n 9 like the other letters of the class to which it belongs, 
has no equivalent in any European language. It is pro- 
nounced after the analogy of the other cerebrals ; i. e., the 
tongue should be turned back, as for z and ^, so as to 
strike the roof of the mouth ; in that position, endeavour to 
pronounce n. 

a. This nasal, while the only nasal admissible before a consonant 
of its own order, is not, like the former two, confined in use to suoh 
a position, but may occur separately, as, e.g., in the common words, 
Jgm gun and wfel banian. It never occurs as initial in a word. 

fc. The common people in the valley of the Ganges, as well as most foreigners 
in India, make no distinction between this and the dental ^ w, which is often 
substituted for it, even in writing. Educated Hindoos, however, carefully dis- 
tinguish the two letters, and the correct sound should be acquired. 
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* n is slightly more dental than the English n, being 
pronounced, like the foregoing nasals, after the analogy 
of the class to which it belongs ; i. e., with the tip of the 
tongue against the front teeth. 

flmis sounded like the corresponding English letter. 

22. i y is generally pronounced like y in English. 

a. But sometimes it is pronounced like H/, especially when initial in 
Sanskrit words; as, e.g., ipiyug, pronounced ^ttj»g; ^myogya, pro- 
nounced yogr. So also it is pronounced as/, when doubled and final ; 
as W& , pronounced and occasionally written *mi mraj. As above re- 
marked,* H final, preceded by short a y blends with it so as to give the 
diphthongal sound ^ ai ; as T^m mmnya, pronounced ^ft samai, etc. 

T r has no precise equivalent in English ; it has a rolling 
sound like the German r, but much softer. 

H / is not quite identical in sound with the English I. In 
its utterance the tip of the tongue touches the front teeth, 
instead of the gums. The resulting sound is distinctly 
softer and more dental than the English I. 

q v has a sound intermediate between the English v and w, 
but more like v, which letter is therefore chosen as the 
usual Roman equivalent. 

a. But in a conjunct, after any consonant but T r or ?! t, it has a 
softer sound, like the English w ; as, e.g., jf hicai, ^5m swarg. In the 
common conjunot, ^9 sr, the common people usually soften 3 still 
further to its cognate vowel, ^ u ; pronouncing, e.g., ^CPC swar, as if 
it were written ^r. sur, etc. Similarly, in some parts of the country, 
people say tgT Uur y for $35rc ishwar. 3 initial in the pronoun Elf 
tcah generally receives the softer sound. Examples of the harder 
sound, in the conjuncts *§ rv and ?B tt> 9 are fWQ taftra, ?TW8| mahatra ; 
gi puw 9 ^5 saw. f In these conjuncts with T, El is often hardened 
to % so that many pronounce purb, sarb. 

23. u sh is pronounced like sh in * shut'; the palatal tr sh 
differs little from u ; the lingual contact is slightly further 
back, as in the cerebral mutes. 

* Vid. § 10 a. (1). f The inherent a of t§ is never pronounced. 
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* 8 is the dental sibilant, and, like the other letters of its 
class, differs from the corresponding English letter* in that 
the tongue, in its utterance, touches the teeth instead of 
the gums. 

w h docs not differ from the English h. 

a. IT is very often pronounced exactly like" ^r kh\ e.g., $ni dosh is 
pronounced either dosh or dokh. Accordingly, * is often inaccurately 
written for m; as J* for J^l ; TRIT for TTOT, etc This is the uniform 
usage in Marwari, as also in much old Hindi. 

24. In pronouncing compound letters, each element should be 
distinctly artioulated, whether the letters be different or the same ; 
e.g., *RIT is kut~td, not kut-d ; i*m* pat-thar, not path-ar. But this 
should not be exaggerated. 

25. The following peculiarities of pronunciation ooour in M&rwar 
and Mairw&ra. The vowel-sound in the plural termination^ dn is pro- 
nounced very nearly as a in * all', but a little less open. The sound 
of $T an also closely resembles that of *PT in nt. V ch and V chh are 
both pronounced like * ; thus, W|jl is pronounoed sakki, and $T9, *ds. 
% is pronounced lightly, and often entirely dropped. The cerebral 
35 / is common, and is pronounoed by rolling the upturned tongue 
along the palate. It is sometimes indioated by a diacritioal point 

under *l. 

26. The grammarian* of the Indian languages have not, for the most part, 
indicated so many distinctions between the pronunciation of the Indian and 
English letters as have been made in the above sections. But we are none 
the less confident that a largo part of the Hindi letters do differ Rlightly from 
their nearest English equivalents. Let the reader, if in India, ask some native 
who is learning English, to read an English sentence, and it will soon appear 
to the attentive listener, that he pronounces very few of the English letters 
quite correctly. Perhaps there is no better way than this to train the ear to 
catch the nice distinctions of pronunciation to which we have adverted. So 
long as both words and sounds are foreign, the sounds are not so closely 
noticed; but when the native pronunciation of the vowels and consonants is 
applied to English words, the difference is instantly apparent. 

27. It should be observed, before leaving the subject of pronuncia- 
tion, that Accent, although unquestionably existing in Hindi, is much 
less strongly marked than in English, and is quite subordinate in 
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importance to Quantity. Even in conversation, the native habit- 
ually observes the quantity of eaoh syllable. In the enunciation 
of sentences, therefore, the student should be careful to avoid that 
strongly accentuated style, which is so characteristic of English 
speech, and give to every long vowel in an unaccented syllable, its 
full quantity. 

28. It will be apparent from the above sections, that, with the two exceptions 
of if and u ? which each represent two sounds, the Devanagari alphabet is 
strictly phonetic. As the pronunciation of words in which jj and n occur, 
varies even in the same locality, they will be uniformly represented in the 
present work by the Roman letters sh and y. 

The same ambiguity attaches to the Bangali y\ but the Bangalis distinguish 
the two sounds by a diacritical point. So also in the Mahajanf or script 
alphabet, used in business, b and v are distinguished in the same way, merely 
by a dot. 

To these two exceptions may be added the compound character, ^= 
^1 + 51 i+w, which is invariably pronounced in Hindi as if it were gy. This 
conjunct will therefore be represented in this book by the Roman letters gy ; 
as XR*l, gydn* not fodn. 

29. As above remarked, it is extremely important that the student 
accurately discriminate in pronunciation between closely related 
letters. Because the undisciplined ear at first detects little or no 
difference between, e.g., a smooth and an aspirated consonant, or 
between the cerebral and dental letters, it is often imagined that a 
failure to distinguish them in pronunciation cannot be a very serious 
matter. No mistake could be greater or more fatal to one who wish- 
es to understand the people, and be understood by them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, multitudes of words of different meaning, differ only in 
these similar letters ; so that by the neglect of an aspirate, the sub- 
stitution of our English t for the Hindi dental, or converting the 
hard ¥ r into the Hindi T r or English r, we may say something so 
foreign to our intention, if not worse, as to make our speech, if 
understood at all, a matter only of ridicule. 

a. The foreigner is most apt to blunder in the following particu- 
lars, viz. : a smooth consonant is substituted for an aspirate ; the 
oerebral t and d, or the English t and d, which have a somewhat 
similar sound, are substituted for the corresponding Hindi dentals ; 
and, especially, the cerebral ¥ r is pronounced like the Hindi T r, or 
the English r ; doubled consonants are indistinctly pronounced. To 
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these common mistakes may be added an English tendency to short- 
en a final unaccented long vowel ; so that, e. g., 9R?VT kartd is mis- 
pronounced karta ; mwt pdiri, pd/tr/ ; HT& mdli, mdly y etc. 

30. As the best means of impressing the above remarks upon 
the mind, we subjoin a list of common words similar in sound, but 
differing in meaning. 

LIST OF SIMILAR WORDS. 

J8MI khdndy ' dinner, food, to eat'. inw\ ffdri, ' a carringe\ 
8RfT»TT ka/idnd, 'to cause to say'. Jfirt gdri } l abuse'. 
4hMI kdndy 'a one eyed man'. 
H4IHI UU. khdnd* 'a room'. 



^ chhuriy l a knife', 
^ret churl, * a bangle'. 

^5fT chhundy i to touch'. 
^RT chund* ' to leak'. 

WT€T jdrd, i oold'. 

UTOT J/idrd f c sens. obscoen'. 
fT (%PIT) A'Artrrf (hond,) ' to stand'. 

SRCT tern, ' hard'. VGT&Jhdl, ' spice, pungency'. 



&3T Z'/rrf, 'a worm'. 
^rtTT k/tird, 'a cucumber'. 

CM&4I kdtnd, 'to cut'. 
dnn^fr kdtnd, 'to spin'. 



^OT khard, * pure'. 

^IJI kharrd, ' a curry comb'. 

^IgT khaffd, ' sour'. 
*{£r Awtfrf, * a large louse'. 
A*tf/rt, 'cut'. 



^m*T khaprd, ' a tile'. 
CTTCT kaprdy ' a oloth'. 

HTOT </«<>, ' a cow'. 
HTOT f/Arfo, ' a bruise'. 

H^T f/Aflrrrf, * a water-jar'. 
7TVT ,<7«rrf, ' buried'. 
1TOT gnrhd, ' a ditch'. 



3fT5I jdl, ' a net'. 

£taRT tikd, 'inoculation; a sectarial 

mark'. 
S^rt thikd, * hire'. 

STO f/a/, ' a split pulse'. 
WW (idly ' throw', (imperat.) 
dkdly * a declivity'. 



^T r/Ao, * wash', (imperaf.) 
?T c/o, ' give', [imperat.) 

drat dhobi> ' a washerman'. 
$rcft flfoW, ' a Brahmanical title', 



ST ^Aorrf, * a horse', [soldier'. WR& hakri, i a goat'. 
Ttm gord> ' white, a European sreret bakhri, l a house'. 
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HTCT tdld, 'a lock'. 

(did, 'a quagmire'. 



wrsm burhiyd, 'an old woman'. 
afeuT buriyd, 'sens, obsccen? 



UdHI parhnd, 'to read'. 
qf»!T parnd, 'to fall'. 

irrat j»a«*, 'water'. 
/?rf«/, 'hand*. 



trnprr puriyd, 'a powder*. 
Hfflpn phuriyd, 'a boil'. 
Uiftm , phuriyd, 'true'. 



CT burhd, 'old*. 
«RT Jwrrf, 'bad', 

*TT$ Mat, 'brother*. 
OTi 6ai, 'rheumatism'. 
*li Mas, 'became'. (Fern.) 

writ wwtf, 'fat, thick'. (Fern.) 
itmt tnoti, 'a pearl'. 

%?St roti, 'crying'. (Fern, part) 
\& roti y 'bread 1 . 

Mm sat, 'seven'. 
*TO sdth, 'with'. 
sdth, 'sixty'. 



phal, 'fruit 7 . 
TO pal, 'an instant'. 

mm bdt f 'a word, a thing'. 
mz bat, 'a road'. 
aim bhdt, 'boiled rice\ 
m& bat, 'a bard'. 



31. Besides the Devanagari, Hindi is written in two other alphabets, the 
Kdyathi or Kaithi, and the Mahajani or Sarr&fi. The word Kdyaihi is from. 
Kdyasth or Kdyath, the name of the writer caste among the Hindoos ; and the 
character is so called because certain slight alterations better adapt it to the 
purpose of rapid writing. Books are printed in this character,, but it is by no 
means so common as the Devanagari, and is not much used west of Allahabad. 
The Mahajani, (from the Hindi mahdjan, 'a banker',) also called Sarrafi, (from 

the corresponding Ar. *-*Jy*,) is only used in business, and is the character in 

which receipts, drafts, etc., are commonly written. These alphabets will be 
found opposite p. 18. 

a. It will be observed that the Mahajani is derived directly from the Kaya- 
thi ; most of the characters differ from it chiefly by the omission of the hori- 
zontal or perpendicular stroke or both. Some, however, have assumed a form 
widely differing from both the Kayathi and Nagari. It will be observed also that 
in the Mahajani, one sign is made to represent both the long and short sounds 
of any vowel, whether initial or non- initial. Similarly, no distinction is made 
between qg and ^, or u and ^f. Anusvdr is never written in the Mahajani 
character. It will be also noticed that the Kayathf form of T is identical 
with the form which this letter assumes in Devanagari, when it is the last 
member of a conjunct. 
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32. An attempt Has been made to indicate in the Devanagarf character, by 
means of diacritical points, the various letters peculiar to the Arabic and 
Persian alphabets as used in Urdu. A few common Hindi books, as the 
Baital Pachfsf, and Sinhasan Battisi, contain a large admixture of Persian 
and Arabic words, and are sometimes met with printed in this pointed NagarL 
The various pointed letters are given below. A point written under any of 
the vowels, indicates that the vowel is followed or preceded by o 4yin; *I, 
when it occurs alone, represents the consonant £. 

*i3> *6 *6 ^Jj**. *>, 1*^ *.^j*, *c : °- 

CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 



33. All the letters, both vowels and consonants, may be classified 
according to the organ by which they are pronounced, as in the 
following table. 





i. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


! v - 


VI. 

9 


Gutturals, 


W Wf 


«R* 


HH 


« 




Palatals, 


***% 


W* 


*« 


* 


H 


U 


Cerebrals, 


^(^) 


35 


¥* 


* 


T 


* 


Dentals, 


0?) («) 


nv 


*tsr 


* 


H 


9 


Labials, 


^U WW" 


qq; 


«r w 


* 


9 





a. In Col. I, *, %, and *fr, $T, are classified according to their second 
diphthongal element, as respectively palatal and labial ; but they are 
also related to the guttural sounds, by their initial element, *1 or WT. 
Letters of the same organ are said to be cognate to each other. 

34. The letters may again be classified according to the nature of 
the vocal effort made in their utterance. If, in the utterance of a 
letter, the breath be completely arrested, the resulting sound is 
reckoned hard\ if the breath be but partially arrested, or be allowed 
to escape freely, the resulting letter is called soft. Thus, in the 
above table, the consonants in Col. II, together with the sibilants, 
are called hard ; all the other Letters, whether vowels or consonants, 
are reckoned soft* 



NftgftH. 


Ku'tiu. T 


Srfthdjaafi 


1^^ ^ 


Koithf. 


: !v 

Af&hajanL. 


Tar 


mT 


orv> 


7 


7 


fc 


m t 


wr 


**o 


S 


J 


-5 J 


** 


*f 


f 


? 


X 


3 


■o 


O 


< 


^ 


*r 


43 


^ vd 


3 v> 


6 


rT 


"3 


t: 


^Cv 


"5\ «\ 


6 


■sr 


•*T 


<r^ 


^ I 


— 


— 


T 


*5 


^ 


^ 


T£^* 


a 


V 


^1 


<^U 


^ 


** 


,p 


■ST 


<T 


^ 


£rt 


'«%> 


v* 


•q* 


^ 


H 


S>fr T 


<#> 


!v^O 


•qs 


^ 


* 


*r 


*) 


-3 


^ 


^ 


c< 


^ 


*T 


<*-t 


V 


^ 


e 


TT 


TT 


-^ 


*r 


TT 


hy> 


^r 


W 


fc>£> 


^ 


??>* 


3 


7* 


/i 


^ 


T 


"=T 


"7 


=3" 


g^T 4|T*> 


*r 


*r 


-n^co 


* 


^ 


«i 


^ 


*r 


c* 


51 


-vT 


v$ 


sr 


*r 


CO 


ft 


5 


<a 


T 


^r 


^ 


st 


«T I *~ 


* 


* 


09 


..* 


^ 1 ** 


J 


^ 


-.*i 






To/ok* 


page 18. 
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<*. The following relations between the letters should be carefully 
noted. Each hard consonant in Col. II, has its cognate soft con- 
sonant in Col. Ill, and vice vend. Thus, to the hard «R in Col. II, 
corresponds the soft It in Col. Ill ; and to the soft aspirate, W, in 
Col. Ill, corresponds the hard aspirate US in Col. II. Each soft con- 
sonant in Col. Ill and each vowel, except the gutturals, has its cog- 
nate semivowel in Col. V. Thus, the labial semivowel, % corresponds 
to the soft labial consonant W, in Col. V, and to the labial vowels, H, *R, 
in Col. I. So also, cognate to the vowels * and $, are the soft mute V 
and the palatal semivowel *T 9, strictly speaking, is a guttural sibila- 
tion, so that it is written in Col. VI, with the sibilants. Each of the con- 
sonants, therefore, exoept the labials, has its corresponding sibilation. 
The student is now prepared to understand the principles of SandhL 

CHAPTER II. 

SANDHI.* 

35. By the term 'Sandhi* ('union') is technically denoted the 
euphonic combination of concurrent letters. Its laws apply uniformly 
to the Sanskritic elempnt in Hindi, in respect of the correct orthog- 
raphy of pure Sanskrit (Tatnama) words, and the formation of com- 
pounds from such single words. 

a. In the Prakritio element of Hindi, the laws of Sandhi are con- 
stantly disregarded. Still we may observe, even in Prakritio words, 
the operation of these laws at a former period, in produoing many 
modern forms ; and a knowledge of the principles of Sandhi will 
thus often enable the student to reoognize, without a tedious and 
perhaps fruitless search in the Dictionary, the various peculiar and 
corrupted words with whioh Hindi poetry, especially, abounds. 

GUN AND VRIDDHI. 

36. In treating of Sandhi, we have first to notice the subject of 
Gun and Vriddhi. Gun essentially consists in the prefixing of a 
short a to the several simple vowel sounds ; so that *1 +* or $ = * ; 
*?+* or *=%; *f+^=*TC. By Gun, therefore, is denoted this 
change of * or $ to % 1 or * to *fr, and ^ to *TC. 

* This chapter and the following may be omitted by the beginner. 
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37. Vriddhi consists in the prefixing of a long d to these same 
simple vowels ; or, which is the same thing, prefixing a short a to the 
Gun of those vowels. Thus, by Vriddhi, *IT-H? = % ; *it+* = ihr ; 
HT+^ =HT*: or*f+* = %; *f+*fr=*hr; and *f-nrc=HT*. 

By Vriddhiy therefore, is denoted the change of Y or $ to $, ? or* 
to $T, and qg to WTC. *Y is technically regarded as itself a Ghig vowel, 
and is therefore susceptible of the Vriddhi modification only. 

38. Observe, further, that vowels of the same organ, whether sim- 
ple or diphthongal, are said to be similar to each other. Thus, *, $, 
7, *, are similar to each other. Vowels of different organs are said 
to be dissimilar ; thus, e.g., *l, 3, % are mutually dissimilar. 

39. Observe, finally, that, according to § 34, a. y the vowels of each 
organ, exoept the gutturals *1 and HT, have their cognate semivowel. 
Thus, the cognate semivowel of % i, *, and %, is n ; of ^, *, $T, and 
$T, the cognate semivowel is * ; and of 43, T. The following table 
will present this whole matter at a glance. 



Primitive 
short vowel. 


Similar 
Long voted. 


Qun. 

m 


Vriddhi. 


Cognate 
SemivotceL 


* 

* 
* 

^ 


* 


WT 


WT 

*T 
HT* 





The following common rules of Sandhi will be now readily under- 
stood. 

SANDHI OF VOWELS. 

40. Any simple vowel, long or short, followed by a similar simple 
vowel, long or short, coalesces with it into its own long. In the 
application of this, and all succeeding rules of Sandhi, the inherent a 
is never regarded as silent. Thus, S^-URl becomes 9i?qTO; U!H+ 
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41. *1 or *PT, followed by a dissimilar simple vowel, long or short, 
blend with it into the Gun of that vowel ; and when followed by a 
Gun or Vriddhi vowel, blend with it into the corresponding Vriddhi. 
Thus HOT+feBR becomes trcftlCT; ^-f^ra, 5ffN; *T3T+iir, *T%U ; 
faw+^Pra, ffftnrci; Sta+*qft, $ftrqft; TO+TO, *&R; **T+*a, 

42. The simple vowels, *, i, *, «. ^, followed by any dissimilar 
vowel, are changed into their cognate semivowels. Thus, ^m+TOTT 
becomes *?mfar ; 3+TOil, ^sren ; *R+^lft, irenft ; etc. 

43. The Gun diphthongs, * and *fr, followed by any vowel, are 
changeable, respectively, to *TO and TO; and the Vriddhi diphthongs, 
% and $T, under the same conditions, are changeable to *rra and *ira. 

a. This is, in fact, only a special application of the foregoing rule, accord- 
ing to which, the t and u, which are, respectively, the second elements in the 
above diphthongs, harden into y and v, leaving the first element, a or d 
unchanged. 

b. This rule will chiefly be of service to the Hindi scholar, in ena- 
bling him to recognize the roots of those Sanskrit words with which 
Hindi abounds. Thus, by Gun of the radioal vowel, we have, from 
the root ftl, 'to conquer', ft+*f=*ro, * victory' ; similarly, from |J, 
'to be', ftT+*f=OT, 'existence'. So also, by Vriddhi of the radical 
vowel, and addition of the termination TOR, we have, from the root 
nt, 'to guide', ^+TOS=1TOR, 'a leader'; similarly from n, 'to 
purify', xh4-TO5=nra3!i, 'fire'. 

44. Sometimes, in a few Sanskrit phrases, rarely met, *l initial, 
following * or *fr, is elided, and ^orfT remain unchanged. Thus, 
in the Kamayan we find ftfil for ft *lfil and ftftl for ft qtfft. But these 
in Sanskrit, would be written with Avagrah,* thus ; ftj fa, ftj fif. 

SANDHI OF CONSONANTS. 

45. A bard consonant,f before any soft letter, must be changed 
to its own unaspirated soft. Thus, WW+TO becomes UJKMM ; 
igflff+Vlfc, *ipRnfif; wfamm+srarr, tfeiujgthi. In Sanskrit, it is 
also true that a soft consonant before a hard consonant, must be 
changed to its own unaspirated hard. But Hindi scarcely affords 
examples of the operation of this rule. 

•Yid. §8. fVid. §34. 
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46. If the second consonant be a nasal, the first is changed into 
the nasal of its own class. Thus, ?nr+ JTHI becomes fPOTI ; fanf+HU, 

ftnrau. 

47. ?| or * final, followed by * or *T are changed to that following 
letter. Thus, *t before the resulting conjunct being dropped, we 
have, from ^5*!+fani, OTfJtf ; from ^*?l+^PI, TO9R. 

48. 5f, before any vowel-sound, or one of the consonants «l. U, H, 
or 9, in all pure Sanskrit words, is changed to W, when following 
either of the three cerebral letters, *g, T. V. This rule operates, even 
though a guttural or labial mute, a semivowel, a nasal, or a vowel, 
Anusvar or w, or any combination of these, intervene between H and 
the above cerebral letters. Thus, we oorrectly write *gm for ^f, 
uni for UT5|, 9tnrm for JOTTOffi. So also, e.g., we correctly write 
Tmnw, not 41+lliH, on account of the initial T, even though the com- 
bination *vmni intervene between the T and the nasal. 

a. This rule is especially to be remembered in order to the correct spelling 
of pure Sanskrit words in Hindi. But it must be no less carefully observed, 
that the rule applies to such words only. In all other words, «f uuder the 
above circumstances, in the standard dialect, remains unchanged. Thus, 
although we must write Ofim, and not QRTT?I, it would not be correct to write 
CTUT, for QRTOT, because tfrOll, unlike Ofim, is not an uncorrupted Sanskrit 
word. In some of the dialects, indeed, 98, e.g., Marwari, Garhwali, etc., 9 often 
appears even in these corrupted Prakritic words ; but this is to be attributed, 
not at all to the operation of the above principle of euphony, but to a preference 
for the cerebral nasal, which those dialects everywhere exhibit, dragging it 
in constantly, in the most unexpected places. 

49. 9?, before any mute consonant, is changeable to the nasal of 

that olass, which may be always written as Anusvar.* Before all 
other consonants it beoomes Anusvar. The operation of this rule is 
especially to be noticed in the numerous Sanskrit oompounds in 
which ^RJ ' with', ' together', is the first element. Thus, e.g., ^ij+gre*l= 
TOCT or &h<4l ; ^R5+lWI=^fewi ; ^RJ+7ini, 4MIIU ; ^+1W=%IPI. 

50. Final ^, in composition, beoomes T, before alj soft letters 
except T, when preceded by any vowel other than W or *nr. Instances 
of this change are common in Sanskrit compounds ; as, e.g., *TTirta+ 
ar?=<UI!j)£l4 ; j^+^ptrr jafcf. When T follows, * is dropped, and 
the preceding vowel is lengthened; as in jftni, from ftra+^ni. 

•VicL§H,a. 
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51. *fr is substituted for *TO (or mi) before short m, or a soft oon- 
sonant; m following, is then elided, and the elision marked by 
Avagrah. This rule is illustrated by such compounds as H^TfT, from 
WTO+?T; TJfrira, from TOrc+g*; also in the headings of chapters, 
as iradTJ OTH: for HHTO SJOTTO. So likewise, suoh Sanskrit phrases 
in the Hamayan as %(¥v, ihfij, %tT%, are to be explained ; ire i&:) and 
TO (9:), before Slfil and W%, have first become %T andifr by the above 
rule, and then the following initial *l has been elided. Avagrah, in 
these instances, is inaccurately omitted. 

52. In all Sanskrit words, V must be written for 9, not final, after 
any vowel but m or W and after either 9f or *. Thus we write, 
oorrectly, wfero, not vriferci. But Hindi yields few examples under 
this rule. 

53. 9 final, in Sanskrit compounds, is ohanged to Visarg or V, 
before 9f, m, H, and Hi. This rule is illustrated by numerous com- 
pounds with the negative prefix fire, and a few other words ; as, 
ftlUMia for iillbrw ; fasR^tii or F!:9t3TCR, for fofrfat ; urn :5Rra, for 

54. In Sanskrit, the number of these euphonic rules is much 
greater, but those that we have given will be found sufficient to in- 
dicate and explain the correot writing of nearly every Sanskrit word 
ever used in Hindi. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OP THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF HINlrf. 

55. When, long before the Christian era, the Aryan, Sanskrit- 
speaking people entered what is now called Hindusthan, they found 
it inhabited by people of another raoe and another tongue. This 
inferior raoe, as the tide of Aryan invasion rolled on eastward, re- 
treated before it, falling away, some into the mountains on the north, 
more into the jungles and hills of Central and Southern India, 
where, under various names, preserving still their ancient dialects, 
and superstitious demon-worship, they are found to-day. Many, 
however, doubtless remained in their ancient homes, where the stream 
of Aryan immigration and Aryan speech soon swept oyer them, and 
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they became the servants of the invading race. Although the abori- 
ginal speecli must thus soon have disappeared from Northern and 
Western India, it is scarcely conceivable that it should not, before 
its disappearance from the scene, Lave influenced, to some extent, 
the language of the Aryan invaders. To this external, Turanian 
influence, we shall probably not err in attributing many peculiari- 
ties of those ancient Indian dialects known as Prdkrit y 'common, 
vulgar', which for centuries co-existed with the Sanskrit, much as, 
in ancient Italy, the various provincial dialects co-existed with the 
Latin of the court and of the forum. 

66. Out of these Prakrit dialects, rather than from the classic Sans- 
krit, arose the Hindi, as well as the other modern Aryan languages 
of Iudia. Their relation to the primitive Sanskrit finds an almost 
exact parallel, in the relation of the modern ltoniance languages of 
Europe to the classic Latin.* But the Hindi, almost from its very 
birth, about 1000 A.D., has been subjected to foreign influence. The 
successive invasions and final occupation of the country by the 
Muhammadans, gave rise to the so-called Urdu or Hindustani. This 
is, essentially, merely a dialeot of Hindi, in the broader sense of the 
term ; in which, to a large extent, the vocabulary, and in a less 
degree, the grammar of the Hindi has been modified by a substitu- 
tion of Arabic and Persian, for Sanskrit and Prakrit words and con- 
structions. But besides this, there is probably no dialect of Hindi, 
however pure, which has not received at least a few Arabio and 
Persian words from the Muhammadan conquerors of India, 

07. From the above brief sketch of the origin and history of 
modern Hindi, it is apparent that Hindi, though essentially as truly 
an Aryan tongue as Sanskrit, contains, besides the Aryan, f which 
constitutes its form and most of its substance, a Turanian and a 
Shemitic element. 

As to the Turanian or aboriginal element preserved in Hindi, 
little that is satisfactory can be said. We are not aware that any 
such thorough and systematic comparison of Hindi with the modern 

•An interesting and suggestive note on this subject will be found in Muir's 
Sanskrit Tests, Vol. II, pp. 146—149. 

f Most Aryan words in Hindi are of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin. But a 
few, brought in by the Muhammadan invasions, have come from the old Zand 
through the modern Persian. 
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aboriginal and Dravidian dialects of India, has been made, which 
might oast light upon this question. It would be diifioult, probably, 
to fiud many soholars competent for such an investigation. But, if 
we mistake not, modern researches would seem to indicate that the 
Turanian influence in the Hindi and other Indo-Aryan dialects, has 
often been unduly exaggerated. 

a. Some have thought that they could trace this influence almost through- 
out the entire Hindi grammatical system. The indication of the case-relation 
by certain appended particles, rather than by inflection, or organic additions to 
the word; the conjugation of the verb chiefly by means of auxiliaries, instead 
of by tense and modal inflections, — these, among other deviations from the San- 
skrit and Prakrit dialects, and corresponding agreements with the Dravidian 
languages of S. India, have been attributed to extra- Aryan influence. But all 
these analogies are probably more fancied and apparent, than real and signi 
ficant. The relation of the postposition to the Hindi substantive, iB, in fact, 
quite another thing from the 'agglutination' of words in the Turanian Ian 
guages. It has been abundantly demonstrated that the Hindi particles indica 
tive of case-relation, are, in reality, bond fide Sanskrit words, greatly cor 
rupted, which were originally apprehended, not as * agglutinated' to the noun 
but as in some sort of grammatical construction with it. The striking corres 
pondence, pointed out by Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar, between 
the Dravidian dat. sign, ko or hi, and the Hindi dat. postposition, ko, is now 
regarded by the best scholars as probably only a casual coincidence ; and, in 
view of the Sanskrit origin, which may be clearly demonstrated in the case of 
the other Hindi postpositions, the Turanian origin of this one particle becomes 
highly improbable. As to the difference noted between the Sanskrit and the 
Hindi conjugation, it is only precisely similar to what we observe, to a greater 
or less extent, in every European language, where, in consequence of the 
abrasion and loss of the terminations and inflections which characterized the 
synthetic languages from which they severally arose, the use of auxiliaries 
became a simple necessity of speech. As to vocabulary, it is, in the first 
place, a notable fact, that as the various Indo-Aryan dialects become better 
known, and their phonetic laws better understood, many words, which at first 
resisted all attempts to prove their Aryan origin, and therefore might have 
been imagined to be aboriginal, have finally been satisfactorily identified or 
connected with classic Sanskrit terms. Still there can be little reason to 
doubt that, more especially among the vulgar words of various local dialects, 
investigation will finally leave a residuum of words unquestionably Turanian. 
Prof. Williams has suggested, in his Sanskrit Grammar, that the cerebral 
letters, which the Hindi has received from Sanskrit, are probably derived 
from the aboriginal dialects. It is, at least, a fact worth noticing in this con- 
nection, that, of those Hindi words which begin with a cerebral, much the 
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larger part belong to the Prakritic, rather than the pure Sanskrit element of 
Hindi. For example, of 89 words in the Prem-Sdgar beginning with one of 
the cerebral letters, f, (h, d t dh, only 21 are pure Sanskrit, to 68 Prakritic 
words; whereas, of 128 words beginning with k. we find -1 of Prakritic origin 
to 107 pure Sanskrit words ; i. e., in the case of words with initial cerebrals, 
over three- fourths are Prakritic; while of words with an initial Jc, five-sixths are 
Sanskrit. And it may be further observed, that the cerebral letters prevail 
most in those sections of the Hindi country where, as in the Himalayas and 
the wastes of Raj put an a, the aborigines, if not still remaining, may be sup- 
posed to have held the ground the longest. 

58. In brief, the Turanian element in Hindi must be regarded as, 
in any case, of minor prominence and importance. In grammar and 
in vooabulary alike, Hindi is emphatically an Aryan language. 
But some foreigners have gone to the extreme of denying that Hin- 
di, properly so called, contains any other than Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words ; and, in their zeal for what they term * pure Hindi', scrupu- 
lously exclude ftom their writing, if not from their speech, all Arabic 
and Persian words.* But it should not be forgotten that, in such a 
matter as this, we have to do, not with theories, but with facts. Now 
we are free to assert that if we take classic Hindi works, such as, in 
prose, the Prem-Sdyar, and in poetry, the Rdmdyau, we do not find, 
in point of fact, that the language which the people of the country 
call Hindi, is thus free from any Arabic and Persian admixture. 

a. In proof of this assertion, the student may note the following 
list of Arabio and Persian words occurring in the Rdmdyan. We 
follow the Hindi spelling. JlilftM fsrara, ^T%^ W3TOT, arcroft, TO3TT, 

srarete, tot, uuuh, srnr, ^ra, iftnr, ^tt, u^wi:, f ct$, srara, m\% 
yir, ^g, ««!•?, ^rar, TOnt, ^rarrc, 71^, nra, #rc, crttc, irit, jr^i, fanro, 

TTO, 49U, OTT, ^JTO, ^fol, etc. In other Hindi writers, as, e.g., Kabir, 
they are much more numerous. Nor, if we attend to the colloquial of 
the people, shall we fail to hear, even in the most secluded districts, 
and from Hindoos living quite apart from the Muhammadans, such 
Arabio and Persian words, as hukm, sarkdr, yd, bandobast, sahib, bakh* 
shtih, majuri (for mazdiiri), jaminddr (for zaminddr), etc., etc. 

b. It may be noted here, with regard to the character and extent of 
this Arabio and Persian admixture, that in the case of all words 
having any special reference to government and law, the conquering 
Muhammadans have succeeded in imposing their own words upon 

* Vide, e.g., Etherington's Hindi Grammar, Preface, pp. iv, v. 
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tlie colloquial Hindi to the exclusion of the Sanskrit. And if any 
one, in his zeal for ' pure Hindi', will attempt to use, instead of 
these, the corresponding Sanskrit words, he will probably find that 
none but a few Pundits will understand him. As to Arabic and Per- 
sian words of other sorts, the proportion found in Hindi varies, as 
might be expected, in different parts of the country; being greatest in 
the extreme N. W., and gradually diminishing toward the E. and S. 

59. Inasmuch as the Arabio and Persian alphabets differ widely 
from the Devanagari, all words from those languages containing 
letters not represented in those alphabets, when received into Hindi, 
undergo certain modifications. These are, in brief, as follows : — 

a. Both ia and ^ are represented by ?! ; as, v^, fWW, ' wages '; 
f/5, WMJ4, ' contention'. 

b. The three sibilants, d>, ^r, and ^, all become tf; as c^tf, 
^ifaft, * proved'; j~*£~, ^rfe, ' a groom'; v*^, ^BtFot, * sir, master'. 
J± often becomes U ; but in many sections of the oountry (as, for exam- 
ple, through the central Doab and in Marwar) it is regularly sounded 
as * ; thus, g;^, 5*5 or *JW, ' beginning'; wCa, H|j or *^j, ' doubt'. 

c. The letters a, 3, ^, &, all pronounced in Urdu as 2, become *f J 
in Hindi, as 1)3, ^ra\ 'a little'; ^3, witef, 'land'; u^^i wftw, 'a 
surety'; f>\b y ^nf^r, 'manifest'. But in Marwari and some other forms 
of Hindi, a final becomes W, as iu qftOT, for «^K, * paper'. 

d. £ and * both become w ; as Jl*, fTCI, * state'; >*>, ft, ' every'. In 
Marwari, when medial, they commonly disappear; as, e.g., $T for 
y^* ' a city', *rrai for c-^t^, 'sir'. The gutturals £ and j become, 
respectively, *8 and li ; as, e.g., in ^JHR, * dust', for u£U*, '1W, 
'grief ', for <•*, and iraW. 'a slave', for fte. j commonly becomes 
qi, as in t£, 'right', for J^; and ?ftra, 'word', for Jj>. But the 
common people in the central Doab often change a final j to fl ; thus, 
jxms 3 , 'investigation', becomes &fita ; &\y 9 ' like'. JTTTOfl. £ is always 
dropped; thus, Jji* becomes TCffft, 'intellect'; £»);, 9TOR, 'existent, 
real'. But short a before £, on the rejection of £, is lengthened ; as 
flTOff, 'known', for f>A«*. ; is ordinarily unchanged ; but in Marw&ri, 
I have found 4t£U, ' a minister of state', for y>;^, where the oonso- 
nantal v has been softened to the cognate vowel. 

e. The sound of <-* may be regarded as fairly naturalized in most 
Hindi dialects. Not only is its pionunciation retained in Arabio 
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and Persian words when introduced into Hindi, where it is repre- 
sented by UJ, as in Hl\% *a banker', for ^i^ ; but, to a great extent, 
the common people substitute the foreign sound of / for ph even in 
Indian words; pronouncing, e.g., URI ('fruit') ./»/, instead of phal; 
fiw (' again') fir % etc. 

/. Arabic and Persian words not containing any of the above letters, 
for the most part enter Hindi without change, the Devan£gari furnish- 
ing the equivalents of all the other Arabic letters. Occasional changes 
and corruptions indeed occur which can scarcely be reduced to rule. 
There seems to be at least a tondenoy in some parts of the country to 
reject a consonant following any sibilant ; thus we hear, in the 
Do6b, TOW, 'a laborer', for )r>/*; "5Wi 'firm', for i*j*<U; and in 
Marwfiri, vra^Tl, ' a mosque', for *=-". We should also note a decided 
tendency to substitute i for a as in fcuoh, i salt', for u£*> ; 5RTW:, an 
agent', for *&f. 

60. But we may now pass to the consideration of words of 
Sanskrit origin, which make up not less than nine-tenths of the lan- 
guage. These have been divided by native writers into Tatmma 
and Tadbhava words. The word Tatsama, HFTO, meaning ' the same 
as that', appropriately denotes all purely Sanskrit words; i.e., all such 
as have ontered Hindi with no alteration save the loss of the ancient 
affixes of declension. The word Tculbhaca, i of the nature of that', 
denotes, on the other hand, all corrupted Sanskrit words, whioh, by 
the addition, loss, or change of certain lotters, have come to 
appear in Hindi in a form more or less modified, and often greatly 
disguised. 

OF TATSAMA WORDS. 

61. Tatsama words, as is evident from the above description, 
appear in every dialect under one and the same form. But inasmuch 
as pure Sanskrit words in Hindi, like most words of Latin and Greek 
origin in English, are especially appropriated to the expression of 
higher or scientific thought, it is evident, that the proportion of these 
Tatsamas actually found in the various Hindi dialects, must needs 
vary greatly, in proportion to their literary cultivation. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that, to a limited extent everywhere, but 
more especially in Western Hindi, Arabic and Persian words have 
often usurped the place of the Sanskrit Tatsamas. And so it has 
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come to pass, that, speaking in a general way, the proportion of 
Tatsamas current in Hindi, regularly increases as we go eastward, 
till we reach the Bangali, in which they reach a maximum. The 
following remarks will help to indicate the nature and extent of this 
Tatsama element. 

62. In very many cases, the Tatsama and Tadbhava forms of the 
same word coexist in the language. Thus, e.g., we have t&&*, Tat- 
sama, and 4J&HI, Tadbhava ; 9iTO, Tatsama, sfiTf, Tadbhava. In some 
cases, the two forms retain the same meaning ; thus, 5GTCI and CRTf 
both signify * anger'; Snu and dni, ' fit, worthy*. In such oases, one 
form is often dialectic Thus Tadbhava forms, with 9 for an aspirated 
mute, are especially characteristic of the old Purbi of the R&mdyan, 
as, e.g., HT3, %ST, «ftn, for ^ira, $TOT, sftrer. But where Tatsamas and 
Tadbhavas coexist in the same dialect, it often happens that, with the 
difference in form, we find a difference also in signification ; thus, fter, 
Tatsama, is ' a rain-cloud'; but the corresponding Tadbhava, fkw f is 
always, 'rain, a shower'. Often, the Tatsama is the general term, and 
the Tadbhava, the more specific one; as WTf , 'a place', in general ; but 
CT?!T, 'a police-station'. Where the words will admit it, the Tatsama 
word i3 often appropriated to a higher sense, and the Tadbhava is res- 
tricted to a lower signification. Thus, the Tadbhava $*9«TT is, ' to 
see, seeing', in general ; but the Tatsama *nSf, is * beholding', in a 
higher sense, as of a superior in rank, an idol, or a deity. Thus, 
people say, CTIjfnr SRT ^Sf TO, * to behold Jagannath', but never 
UJIjJIUJ %1 $J$HI, * to see Jagannath'. 

a. The careful regard to etiquette for which the Hindoos are noted, is 
manifest, not only (as will hereafter appear) in the appropriation of certain 
pronominal forms and verbal inflections for the indication of various degrees 
of respect, but also, and very often, in the choice of a Tatsama or Tadbhava 
word. 

63. Of purely Sanskrit nouns and adjectives, the case- terminations 
have been lost, and they regularly appear in Hindi, under the form 
which they assume in the Sk. nom. sing., minus the nom. oase termi- 
nation. Thus, the bases OS, *«9T, m#, £g, ST?|, HT!J, 9TOT, OTSFT, 
TOPI, flfigtR, A«T*GM, respectively appear in Hindi as U3, V5$T, *rijj, 
^g, TRIT, WmT, 9TOI, UH3H, ITO, jrftWT, and fo^ft. 

a. The only nouns exempted from the operation of this law 
are crude bases in TO and TO, as, e.g., 9R9, *TO, which, in Hindi, 
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have lost, not only, as in Sanskrit itself, the nom. sing, termination, 
hut also the final radical *, as found in the Sansk. nom. sing., so 
that the ahove words appear in Hindi as *ni, w^. But, in a single 
instance in the Ram&yan^ Tulsi Dds has written (doubtless for the 
sake of the metre) the root of the strong Sanskrit cases, 3TWIT for 
5TOT, ' a giver'. 

b. Sansk. adjectives in TO, occurring in Hindi, frequently substitute 
for the nom. sing., the base in SRI. of the strong cases, as, e.g., JWQMtl, 
4 merciful', tmTCRY, 4 sinful '; so also, ^TTBRI for *3iwn, 4 hungry*. 

c. As has been remarked, Hindi nouns exhibit, in their declension, 
only the scanty remainder of the Sanskrit case-terminations, so cor- 
rupted and modified as to be recognized only with difficulty. The 
unchanged Sanskrit forms are, however, occasionally met with, but 
are no more organically connected with the Hindi, than suoh Latin 
phrases as ' id est ', i et cetera\ are thus oonneoted with English. 
Examples are, **a2tel, gen. sing, of *si, 'all'; irftm = vis., abl. 
sing, of mi ; fircftt, * parents', nom. dual of fiR| ; d$T:, * the rains', 
nom. plur. from aid ; *pfrl, ' with pleasure', instr. sing, of *p*. But 
the most of these are very rare ; and, with few exceptions, are only 
found in poetry. 

64. Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur in Hindi, with 
the usual loss of their case-terminations, but are by no means com- 
mon, and, with a few exceptions, they belong rather to literature 
than to the colloquial. Examples are, of superlatives, "ig, * most 
excellent', from ift ; nhj?W, * dearest', from nhl. Comparatives are 
yet more uncommon ; we have noted *W?TC, * slower', from ¥WT ; 
qiH?!T, *more holy', from tpwi. It may be remarked that these Sanskrit 
comparatives, when they occur in Hindi, very commonly lose the 
comparative sense and are, in effect, superlatives. 

65. The numerals and pronouns appear in Hindi (as might be 
expected of words in such incessant use by all classes) in an extremely 
mutilated and corrupted form. But the unchanged Sanskrit numer- 
als are occasionally found in Hindi literature, especially in the 
headings of chapters. So also, we occasionally meet certain cases of 
the Sanskrit pronouns ; more especially, the gen. sing, of the 1st and 
2nd personal pronouns, *W and TO. 

66. The Hindi verbs, without an exception, are Tadbhava words. 
Still, in poetry, parts of Sanskrit tenses are occasionally found ; thus, 
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from the root 1H, we have *!*nT*l, i I salute', 1st sing. pres. Parasmai. 
But such forms as this have no organic connexion with the language. 
The Hindi, however, besides the regular Tadbhava participles of its 
verbal conjugation, admits, even in the colloquial, various Sanskrit 
participles in an unaltered form. Thus, we have the pres. part. Atmane 
in 9VR; as, from the root ^fl, 4«UM, 'existing, present', and, very rare- 
ly, the indecl. past part, in fSlT as, in the Rdm&yan, farc5n\ Much more 
common is the past part, in fl or H (*ff); as, e.g., from 5fl, fpt, ' done, 
made'; from OT, ^F, ' spoken, said'; from ^, vp6 9 i filled'; from H*, 
iHff?!, 'fascinated'. Not uncommon are fut. pass, participles ; whether 
those in ?TO, as from 5fl, QffisQ, 'worthy to be done'; or SRhj, as QCTta, 
* to be received', from flff ; or in U, as TJcS, from ^*r, ' to be seen, 
visible'. Very rare is tbe 2nd fat. part. Parasmai in *3I; as, from W, 
1 to be', the final consonant ?! having been rejected, Yvfam, ' future.' 
Sanskrit also contributes to Hindi many adverbs, prepositions and 
conjunctions, in an unaltered form. A list of these will be given 
in the appropriate place. 

OF TADBHAVA WORDS. 

67. The plan of this work will not allow the space necessary to an 
exhaustive discussion of the Tadbhava words of Hindi ; but a brief 
exhibition of the processes by which they have been formed, will be 
found of service in the study of the Hindi dialects, and aid the student 
to an intelligent acquaintance with tbe language. Accordingly, refer- 
ring the student elsewhere for a full discussion of this matter,* we 
propose to notice, as briefly as may be, the more important of those 
phonetic laws which have operated and are still operating in the 
Hindi dialects of N. India. 

Of Vowel Chang €8. 

68. As has already appeared,! Hindi exhibits a decided tendency 
to the omission of the short vowels. The inherent a is constantly 



* Little has as yet been written on the subject ; the student, will however, 
find Mr. Beames' Comparative Grammar of great value. The " Essays in aid 
of a Comparative Grammar of tbe Gaurian languages", by Dr. Hoernle, are 
well worth careful study. Vid. Journ. As. Soc. Beng. Part I, No. II, 1872, 
and Part I, No. II, of 187b. f Vid. §§ 10, 11. 
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dropped from unaccented syllables, even though its omission be not 
marked by the use of a conjunct consonant, w and H are very com* 
monly silent when final ; in other positions they usually remain. 

a. But Mr. Bearaes has noted the frequent elision of W and ^r initi- 
al, in Sanskrit compounds in which one of the inseparable prepositions 
differ, Slfil, Slfa, ^m, etc., is the first member. Among his illustrations 
are tfcUhHl, 'to peep', from Sk. TOTO, 'overlooking'; tfijMi, 'to be wet', 
from Sk. WHU; d^T, 'seated', from Sk. Ttlfgg; to which may be added 
others, as g^TTS?!, * a family priest', from ^roftrF*?! ; and TOT9RT or U5TCR, 
'to send', from the Sk. causal base, 4U4SJIU. 91 initial is sometimes 
omitted in simple words also ; as, e.g., in HTgr, ' a pumpkin \ for Sk. 

b. The Sk. fern. term. 9TT is often elided; as in «rm, 'a thing, word*, 
Sk. m^T ; ^fr, ' sleep', Sk. fifgrr. So also ♦ final in feminines in vii 9 
whence come Hindi feminines in «l ; as *nra*l, * a gardener's wife', 
from *41<hI, for WiThhI ; ite«T, the wife of a *te. 

c. ^ final is dropped in many words now used as adverbs or pre- 
positions, but originally Sk. locatives sing.; as Willi, 'near', for Sansk. 
^qft; 3JI, ' with', for ^ft, etc. 

69. 9! is often changed to * in unaccented syllables, especially in 
Western Hindi. Thus, *m<, 'remembrance', becomes uTiUH ; Tlf^TT 
' first ', is constantly pronounced and often written, frf^T.* H is 
changed to ^ in ihsRUT, ' a weasel', Sk. «toh<«u. 

a. The vowels * and ^ often supersede m in a preceding syllable, 
or cause it to be exchanged for the cognate gun diphthong. Illustra- 
tions of the substitution of the simple vowel are *jPJ^, ' a tamarind 
tree', for Sk. sngsRT ; %n£t, ' a finger ', for Sk. wpt. In «na, ' a hole 
dug by burglars', Sk. ^ra, and #far, ' the beak of a bird', Sk. «rtr, the 
gun diphthong is the substitute. 

b. Very often in Sk. words, 91, when followed by the semivowels H 
or % coalesces with them into the cognate diphthong, commonly the 
rriddhi. Thus, the Sk. 5TOH, ' eye \ becomes Ihl ; WW, ' time ', ^ or 
^d ; TOW, ' salt ', $R, but also |R ; 9WT, ' another ', by the previous 
substitution of 3 for % *h*. 

c. Here may best be notioed the operation of a law by which 9fr 
was regularly substituted in Prakrit for the Sanskrit declensional 

* For further illustrations, see the section on Dialectic Changes. 
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termination *re (*:).* Although, in most Tadbhava words, the 
corruption of this termination in the standard dialeot, has proceeded 
still further, till only m or * final is left, yet many illustrations still 
remain, as in the pronouns, where, e.g., the rel. dr and the (Braj) interr. 
«Bt, stand respectively for the 8k. H: and «R:. Similarly, we have, 
from the Sk. UTOBnff, JR%t, * the second day before or after the present'. 
d. Quite anomalous is a tendency, exhibited chiefly in the numer- 
als, by which *! becomes %, as, e.g., in Wta, 'thirty-five', for Sk. 
itaieiiifi ; 5ffllw^, * forty-seven', for Sk. 4!{{W<eiirUlfl. The same ten- 
dency is illustrated in din, ' egg-plant', for Sk. OTR, and a few other 
words. These cases, it will be observed, are quite distinct from the 
similar change of H to % already noticed, which is evidently due to 
the epenthesis of Y. 

70. % $, ?, and v present few instances of change. But Y is 
changed to *R, in |TCRT, ' to smell', from Sk. ftrg ; and i to H, in 
U*qR, ' testing', for Sk. fecta*. 3 has beoome *R in the common 
word ftnrnt, 'lightning', for Sk. ft^JTJ. In writ, ' rheumatism', 
for Sk. Wg, I am inclined to regard the $ final as having arisen 
from the cognate U, ? final having been dropped, and 9 (*) length- 
ened in compensation. In ftp?}, ' a dot', from Sk. ftpy, we have 
apparently a real change of H to ♦ ; unless, indeed, after the ana* 
logy of many other Tadbhavas in $, 4 represents, in this instance, 
the Y of a Prakrit form, forf^R (P). 

71. ^ undergoes various changes. When initial it always appears 
in Tadbhava words as ft, as in ftftr for s^fir. When non-initial, the 
most common substitution is % as in Utg y ' a vulture', for jvgi ; TCTO, 
1 a scorpion', for ^fttWR It may be changed to ♦, as in ^rftl, 'a horn', 
for ^H, and *tal for *pil, ' death'; or even ^, as in Sf , ' a house', for TO. 
It often becomes H, commonly under the influence of a contiguous 
labial ; as in yw, * remembrance', for *agfh ; or v, as in |nHT, i dead', 
for *RI:. Less frequently it appears as m 9 as in ilgfc, * earth', Sk. 
^TTHRT ; Vten, ' the rainy season', Sk. nrcpr. In many cases, even 
when non-initial, it is represented by the consonant X, in combina- 
tion with one or more vowels ; most commonly ft, as in ftm*, ' a 
householder', for JJTOf ; or even *ft, as in fafttR, 'creating', for ^R ; 
or, under the influence of a labial, ^, as in ^i, 'a tree', for Sk. t|*. 

*Cf. Vararuchi Pr4k r . Prak. V, (1). 

5 
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72. % % and *, in the penult of Sanskrit or Prakrit words, regu- 
larly appear as long in Hindi, in all oases where the original ulti- 
mate syllable has been dropped. This is most of all to be noted in a 
large class of Sanskrit and Prakrit words formed by the suffix fR. This 
includes a few Sanskrit nouns of agency, but especially, a very large 
number of words, chiefly Prakrit, formed by the addition of an in- 
organic OR to the original Sanskrit base.* This law will be found 
to coyer most Tadbhava masc. nouns in wr final, and fern, nouns 
in ♦, as also many nouns in $, denoting trades. Examples are, 
«frn, *a leopard', Sk. ftPGR:; (Prakrit fawifr?); €fr?T. 'a horse*, 
Sk. draw:, (Prak. St**T ?); Wf*ft, ' a fly', Sk. TOOT ; WJl, ' sand', 
Sk. srasRT; Ht, 'clarified butter', Sk. H?f: ; 7T$, 'a barber', Sk. *HTm\ 
The $ and V of these words have probably arisen directly from inter- 
mediate forms, *df, 3CT,t Q and 9 having been euphonioally inserted 
after the elision of *R. J 

73. When, in the process of phonetic decay, a Sanskrit conjunct 
has been reduced in Hindi to a simple consonant, a short vowel, pre- 
ceding such a conjunct, is regularly lengthened. Thus, the Sk. TOt, 
' hand', becomes, in Hindi, %nt ; WJf , ' fire', urn ; TO, * sugarcane', 
in; fag-* (fcHPW:)*^^; *&*im, 'twenty', ita. 

a. Sometimes, instead of the long vowel, the cognate gun diph- 
thong is the substitute ; as in $r£t, ' a leper', Sk. «gt ; 3te, ' ginger', 
Sk. OT33. ^ under such circumstances commonly becomes i, as in 
ite, * back', from ^g; £te, * sight', from gig. 

b. But in some suoh oases, chiefly Sanskrit compounds with various 
prefixes, in whioh the accent rests on the radical syllable, the accent 
has prevented the lengthening of the vowel, as in derivatives from 
the Sk. 3TOT, (TC+OT), ' rising', where H. has 44HI, eta, and 
not 4d«ll. 

74. Long vowels are almost invariably changed to their own short, 
when any long or heavy appendage is added to a word. This occurs 
especially in the first member of compounds ; as in eidUU, ' a high- 
wayman', where are is for aire, * a road'; U4<KI, * a water-carrier', 
for Ul4taui ; ^raret, 'a flower-garden', for ^wnft; TOrPfira, 'winter', 



• Concerning this Prakrit suffix, sec Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §§ 89, 1; 164, 
19 ; et passim, f Vid. § 77, b, (I). J Vid. § 78. 
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for sftrtWH. So also where heavy terminations have been added ; as 
in 9314?, 'old age', from TOT; TTOfi, 'sweetmeats', from &CT, 'sweet*, 
Sk. mgjBR: . For the diphthongs the corresponding simple vowel is 
the substitute, as in rafenT, dim. from «tef, ' a son'; $59iT, ' a younger 
son', from #TCT, 'little', Sk. *pr:, (*73i:). 

75. Diphthongs final in Prakrit and Sanskrit are in Hindi regular- 
ly reduced to their simple vowel. Thus the Pr&k. nom. sing. term. 
$T, forSk. W:, in archaio Hindi, and among the moderns, in Naipali, 
and often in other Himalayan dialects, regularly becomes H. Thus 
Sk. HT:, 'an arrow', Prdk. ^T, is in the R&mayan, ^^; *Htni:, 
'affection', Prak. tROTh*, old H. ^TTQ. It should be observed, 
however, that in later Hindi,* this short H also has been dropped, 
leaving, e.g., ^RTHT annr&g, for *lg*Tg. Similarly, ^ or $ final, in 
the conjugation of verbs, often appears as *; as in %T* for $TC, Sk. 
WSim ; wftf for W%, etc. * medial beoomes % in far?!, 'white', for iSfl. 

a. But where, in Prakrit, after elision of a final consonant, we have 
ipftr, Y$T, 3% final, the standard Hindi presents *rr, $, and *R. In 
the western and Himalayan dialects, $T and $T appear for the Prak. 
ipftr.f ift medial becomes 5 in TC3R, for $RR ; and $T medial, itl in 
ift?ft, for Sk. Snffftft. 

6. Most changes of * and *&T to $ and $T are dialectic. The reverse 
process is exhibited in thffT, ' a grandson', for Sk. $TO, and $35, ' a 
pilot', for Sk. $3??. 

76. The modern Hindoos, in the colloquial, constantly prefix a 
short M to words beginning with a conjunct in which ^ is the first 
letter; thus, e.g., ^sft, 'a woman', becomes *raft, or, with some, **=$ft; 
WW, ' a place', f9^T, etc. Such forms are occasionally found in 
literature ; as, e.g., in the R&mdyan, *rajm, for ^cgRl, ' praise', and 
*TCITO. for ^3im, ' bathing'. 

77. When, by the elision of a medial consonant, two vowels have 
been brought into contaot, Hindi, instead of allowing the hiatus to 
remain, as in Prakrit, very often, though by no means always, seeks 
to avoid it, either, where the rules of Sandhi will permit, by uniting 
the oonourrent vowels ; or, in other cases, by inserting a consonant, 
usually II or n. Thus, the Sk. mftf, 'he walks', H being elided, 

•Vid.§68. fVid. §§ 101...103. 
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becomes, in old Hindi JBTCHT, and in many modern dialects, f^ or fra. 
The 8k. finflfaw:, ' thirsty', * and H being elided, and H inserted, 
becomes fiwTOT ; anflfcl:, * crazy', H being elided, and n inserted, be- 
comes arrarcrr, but sometimes 5TH^T or afratr. Occasionally, as in g*, 

* a needle', 8k. **ft, and $nc*l, ' the cuckoo', Sk. AlfiR9, the hiatus 
is suffered to remain. 

a. While these combinations often take place in accordance with 
the Sanskrit rules of Sandhi, this is by no means always the case. 
The following exceptions may bo especially noted. 

(1) A short vowel after a long often disappears ; as in^FCT, 'to cry', 
where ^Tf is for 3lWI, from ^f**i. The short vowel, however, some- 
times maintains its ground, as, e.g., above, in $TOT, for Sk. tftlTORl. 

(2) The simple vowels, W+% *I+H, sometimes ooalesce into the 
vriddhi, instead of the gun, which the Sanskrit law would require ; but 
this often is dialectic. Examples frequently occur in the conjugation 
of verbs; as, e.g., ti§, 'he laughs', fromWf, Sk. W^ftf; and probably 
9§T, 2nd plur. imperat., 'walk', from the old H. *ra£. 

b. The semivowels U and a, after m or their oognate vowels, Y and 
3, are often treated as vowels, so that *l +u, like *! +% becomes % or 
* ; *+a, like *+3,= *fr or $T; *+U, like *+*,=$, and *+*, like 
^+^,=^1. Thus, as before noted, qm, 'time', becomes *d; TO, 

* existence', $T; *T?n, 'the senses', *?t* 

(1) This principle apparently leads to the explanation of those 
nouns in $ and * referred to in § 72. The 9t of the ultimate being 
rejected, U or ai was inserted to fill the hiatus, giving us, e.g., for the 
Sk. EhTORT, 'a mare', Frak. €hT7*!T, first a form dnfUT, from 
which would successively come the forms €ftT¥U, and finally, 
VI becoming $, drar. By a similar process, from the Sk. srratRT, 
Prak. «IT^*IT, we should have the successive forms, GNH61I, WOT, Mra. 
It may be noted here, that in the colloquial throughout Oude and 
the Doab, the intermediate forms thus postulated as the original 
of nouns fern, in ♦, still exist. In the dialeot of W. Oude, e.g., we 
have Sffawr, (as if from a Sk. form UhgRl^l) for ^wt, ' a buffalo-cow'; 
€HTf3T, Sk. EfrfeaRT, ' a mare', etc, eto.f 



•Vid § 79. f It is to be remembered, in investigating words of this class, that 
this suffix 5R was in Prakrit added indifferently to almost any word. Lassen's 
words are * omnibus thematis'* Vid. Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. passim. 
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OP CONSONANTAL CHANGES. 

Simple Consonants. 

78. Any smooth mute, except Z or V, also W, H, 9, *, and *, when 
single and non-initial, may be elided. The vowels thus brought to- 
gether, combine, if similar ; if otherwise, the hiatus often remains, 
as in Prakrit ; but in the modern dialects, U or 3 is preferably 
inserted. Examples are, Sk. JtatiR:, 'an assembly', Prak. 9ta$T, 
H. fiw, for the older M6r. ft§T; Sk. irflRfr, 'sister', H. aiT$H, 
where the medial aspirate, H being rejected, has arisen from the 
aspiration of W ; Sk. gfft, ' a needle', H. ^ ; Sk. T^lftf, ' night', 
H. ^1 ; Sk. WfS, ' fourth ', H. *r*T ; Sk. ^, « the heart ', H. 
fw ; Sk. ^H, ' rising of the sun', Old H. 3* ; Sk. SRH, ' a well', H. 
WW; Sk. ^H, 'a lamp', H. fcn; Sk. |fi§HT, 'the day of new 
moon', H. g*$T; Sk. fasiTf, 'marriage', H. OT*, for fcreiTg. 1TSR, 
' the nose', for Sk. «IU*Kttl, has probably arisen from a collateral 
form *IWM. 

a. % when elided, would seem in most cases to have first passed 
into *. The older Hindi generally preserves the form in *, and, 
rarely, even those in ^. Thus, in the futures, we have 9RTf , ' thou 
wilt do', for thiRj, 2nd sing, fut.; but in UgtUftl, ' thou wilt regret ', 
2nd sing, fut., the * is preserved. After ORCTf , comes next S5T* and 
finally *ft. In #TT*, ' a twin brother', for Sk. ^%TCT, we have an 
example of the less common elision of 9 in nouns. The irregular 
Sand hi, n+iihrmiihr, instead of $T, may be noted. In the case of 
verbs, the elision of 9 medial is much more common. Additional 
examples are ^A for Sfisftf, ' is', *ftr, * do, make', for tRTj, etc 

79. The labials, H, 9. *, 3, when medial after & or 0, very oommonly 
soften into the cognate vowel ^, which then combines with the pre- 
ceding a into the diphthong *hr or $T. Thus the Sk. WTC, 'another', 
becomes in Hindi, first TOR, and then $F( ; <3SWr, ' salt', becomes 
$lf ; 1RHI, ' going ', JIrt, ' the going home of a bride ' ; eu*w, 
'a dwarf', dr«fT; OTTOT, 'excellency', IWT. In such cases, the nasal 
element of ?f is often retained, in the form of an Anusvdr attach- 
ed to the diphthong, as in H. dirt, 'a whisk', for Sk. trar. So 
also, the palatal H, under similar conditions, passes into the cognate 
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vowel % whonco, by Sandhi, arises the diphthong, * or %; as, e.g., 
in Ifei, * sleeping', for Sk. fUR ; *3*l or ^ft, ' time', for *H9. When 
X. precedes 9, the 9 combines with it into the cognate long vowel, 
as in "WfiH, ' an organ of sense', for ^T9. 

80. A final oonsonant is usually rejected. Thus, 9OT, c renown', 
becomes TO ; 9ITCR9, 'self ', becomes 9TT9. By the same law, H final i9 
dropped in all numerals ; as, e.g., in HT3, * eight', 9^9, * ten', for 9lg9, 



81. Initial consonants commonly remain unchanged. The excep- 
tions occur, for the most part, in the case of the sibilant 9, initial in a 
conjunct ;* or if in other letters, they may be traced to the disturb- 
ing influence of a neighboring sibilant or aspirate. Thus the Sk. 
fiswm, * superhuman power', becomes wgH; *9, * chaff', }J9T; 9IW, 
* a noose', 9ite ; 9TC9, ' vapor', H1C. 

82. When medial, hard mutes, as in other Aryan languages, are 
frequently softened. Examples are «ni, ' a crow', Sk. 9ST9i; *wft, 
' a small awl ', Sk. |ftft. The ohange is especially common with 
the cerebrals, as, e.g., in ishTT, a 'horse', Sk. €ft<S9t; 93>9, 'reading', 
for 939. 9 more commonly passes through 9 or 9 into the cognate 
vowel 9, and thus loses its consonantal character entirely. But occa- 
sionally it stops at d ; as in ura, ' heat', for Sk. m9, and in the 
fifties ; as, e.g., arrcR, ' fifty-two'; ^TCR, ' fifty-four'; 3tTT39. ' fifty- 
seven', etc., where 3 is for the 9 of 9I9T, which remains in some other 
numbers of the same series; as, e.g., ftKUH. 'fifty-three'. I should 
therefore suppose that suoh forms as 3TT99. fh99, etc. must have pre- 
ceded the forms now in use, but hitherto I have not met with them 
in Hindi. Marathi preserves the form #199 ; but the other forms 
agree with Hindi. Barely, a nasal is substituted for a cognate mute, 
as in mJlwi, * sweat', for Sk. n^ehr. 

83. Letters of one organ are often substituted for those of another. 
Thus, palatals are exchanged for cerebrals or dentals. The most 
familiar illustration is found in the case of the numerals, 41, 43, 45, 
47, 48, where ?! is the substitute for H ; as, e.g., in Vfiftrata, ' forty- 
one', for 99iwrafc9, Sk. 99v9fsnfnQRj. Mr. Boames has noted a large 
number of examples, involving the apparently cognate roots, W9, V9, 
ZQ y TO, etc., from the Sk. TO.f 



* Vid. § 97, t Vid. Coiup. Gram. § 67. 
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a. The oognate languages present numerous instances of the change 
of the palatals to the sibilants, but this is scarcely found in Hindi 
outside of the Rajputana and Himalayan dialects. In the Marwari 
dialect, the rule is universal, in respect to fl and 9, which, although 
still written, are always pronounced as s. 

84. Very common is the substitution of the cerebrals, whether 
initial or medial, for the dentals. Examples are numerous ; as, e.g., 
fell, ' side', Sk. fir*r ; V*, ' fear', 8k. *T ; *T*, * burning, envy', from 
Sk. *f ; HCTT, ' to fair, from Sk. xm ; £taRT, * a seotarial mark', for 
fa*!*, which is also used; grar, 'old', for Sk. qg. In this case, 
however, the cerebral is probably due to the absorption of the *£. 
Here may be noted a large class of words from the Sk. root, WT ; 
as St, 4 a place', for Sk. wm ; SHIT, ' a police-station', as if from a 
form ^OTTOR:, etc. 

a. But in some cases a Sanskrit cerebral is changed to a dental, 
as in the Hindi, *SRT, 'to be pressed down', from Sk. WQ, etc. 

b. Through the change of V to V, the oerebrals, and, through the 
cerebrals, the dentals, modulate into *. This is especially characteris- 
tic of the eastern Hindi, which constantly substitutes * for V, as also 
for V. Thus, TOOT, 'to fall', from Sk. im, becomes, in E. Hindi, UTO ; 
so also the regular form ?TO&, ' a girl', from the root TO, appears in the 
Rdmdyan as 3Kfai. In HTSra, 'a tank 9 , for Sk. ffVTTT, the cerebral % is 
changed to 9. Similar is H. ffcrr, 'a servant, disciple', for Sk. «te, and 
Mar. ^sitf, * to open', for *g<?Ml, where ?l is for Z. In 9i3CTt, 4 an 
axe', for Sk. 4i6K, W is the substitute for 3. In the numerals, from 
eleven to eighteen, the * of *H^ regularly beoomes *, except in %rat, 
' sixteen', where 9 is the substitute. But the dialects give also %TTf, 
after the analogy of the other numbers in question. * is changed to 
V in VT8R, ' thatching', for WTCT. 

85. In the standard Hindi, the Sanskrit cerebral nasal is regularly 
changed to the dental nasal in all Tadbhava words, as, e,g. y in IR, 
' virtue', for ^W ; JR, ' merit', for gin ; and universally in the infin. 
termination of verbs, wherever the laws of Sandhi would require WT ; 
as in WTT, ' to do, make', instead of 9ETOT ; *TOT, l to die', for WCWT. 
But in the Himalayan and Rajputana dialects the reverse tendency 
is exhibited, the cerebral nasal being constantly preferred to the 
dental. 
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86. i| initial is regularly changed to V in all Tadbhavas, as in WR, 
' an age', for gir. It is also hardened when doubled and final, as in 
^TO, * the sun', for w& . * is changed to ?l in ^ftl?lT, ' a river*, Sk. 
^ftfl ; as also in ara, * hair', if from ^. ' to cover'. But this is far 
less common than the reverse change of 9 to *, which is very frequent 
throughout the Hindi country. 

87. The sibilants are all prone to change. U is constantly pro- 
nounced, throughout the Doab, as 9; as, e.g., in T^TT, 'region*, for 
fevT, etc, etc. * very commonly becomes 9, as in H«J3I, 'a man', for 
9RW ; .$TO, * a fault', for $TO, etc. But in writing, * is generally 
retained, and in some districts, as in Marwar, has usurped the char- 
acter 9 in all words whatever. * becomes 9 in 9, * six', and 9fVT, 
'sixth', for Sk. OT, *g. * becomes ft or ^ in 9F3*, ' oovetousness', 
for UIHUI. Similarly we find #n*T, ' beauty', for Sk. drar. The ten- 
dency of the sibilants to pass into the pure aspirate, of which the 
cognate languages afford so many examples, is abundantly illustrated 
in Hindi. Thus the n of CTR is changed to 9 in all the numerals 
from eleven to eighteen inclusive, as also the 9 of ^RTf! in the seven- 
ties throughout, except in *W, ' seventy', and dHUil ' seventy-nine* 
which is from another root. Thus the Sk. 4*)l4iH. 'thirteen', becomes 
?faf ; TORJJTH, 'seventy-one', becomes TOCT*, etc., etc. This ohange, 
as regards these numerals, is found in all dialects alike ; but, except 
in some of the Rajputana and Himalayan dialects, it is rarely met 
with in other words. Certain pronominal and verbal forms of extensive 
or universal use, are, however, to be explained by reference to this 
principle. These, however, will be noted in another place. 

88. Very common is the substitution of the pure aspirate W for 
any of the asiprated mutes ^r, ^r, u, ST, or W. Examples are, 3?, 
' mouth, face', for T^X ; Wf , ' rain', from ifa ; <MHl, 'to speak', from 
the root W*f ; *$, ' curdled milk', for *TO ; «I*TT, ' deaf', for WOT. If 
initial, however, the letter commonly remains unchanged. I have only 
found instances of such a change of an initial aspirate in the case of 
W. A notable example is found in the verb %RT, ' to be', from the 
Sk. g. To this may be added *tv^, ' a pot', and ji^, ' a cheque', 
for Sk. *rtv, W¥. This change of these aspirated letters is more 
common in the old Purbi than in modern literature; additional 
examples will be found in the section on the dialects. 
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89. Before leaving this subject of the changes of single letters, it 
may be well to refer to an old Prakrit habit of adding to various words 
the affix 3R. This Prakritic 3R is not to be confounded with the Sans- 
krit affix 3R, which is added to roots to form adjectives and nouns of 
agency. Unlike that, this Prakrit 9t is wholly unmeaning.* Although, 
in modern Hindi, this affix has commonly disappeared, yet its former 
existence is to be noted, as having influenced the form of a great 
number of modern words. And even so late a writer as Tulsi D&a, 
cir. 1600 A. D., frequently uses nouns, pronouns, and numerals, with 
this old Prakrit affix. f We shall have frequent occasion hereafter to 
refer to this usage. 

90. The Hindus have an odd habit of inverting syllables, which 
should be remembered in the investigation of obscure words. Thus, 
in the west, people say flTOTCI for TC199, ' object'; in the Doab, HgTO, 
4 bathing', for *CTR, Sk. WT* 9 and wtrm for aft*!*, ' sick'; in Tirhut 
and Garhwal, VJOTT, for tnpCTT, 'to arrive', etc., etc. 

OF CONJUNCT CONSONANTS. 

91. This subject of the treatment of conjunct consonants in Hindi, 
is so extensive and complicated, that the limits of this work will not 
allow us more than to indicate the general principles which have ope- 
rated in the case. We shall enter into detail only so far as may be 
necessary briefly to illustrate these general laws, and refer the stu- 
dent for a full discussion of the subject to Mr. Beames' Comparative 
Grammar. J 

* Even Sanskrit contains many words thus formed; as, e.g., C i id^h , ' a horse, 
9i*39), * a thorn'; jfenfi, ' an assemblage', etc. But in Prakrit the use of this 
affix was greatly extended. On this subject, which is of some etymological 
importance, the student may consult Vararuchi, Prakr. Prak. iv, (25); Lassen, 
Inst. Ling. Prac. pp. 288, 460, 461, 475. 

fVid. § 105, &. 

J It is proper that I should here express my indebtedness to Mr. Beames for 
much in this chapter, more especially in the present section. Although the 
substance of this chapter was written prior to the appearance of Mr. Beames* 
work, I have derived from him many additional examples, and have remodel- 
ed this section, with a view to greater brevity and clearness, somewhat after 

the plan of his chapter on * Compound Consonants'. 

6 
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92. The general principles which regulate the treatment of con- 
junct consonants in Tadbhava words, may be briefly summed up under 
two heads, viz. : 

(1) Where the members of the oonjunot are of equal or nearly 
equal strength, the Hindi, in older words, rejects the first of the 
two consonants ; in those of later formation, it separates them by 
a vowel. 

(2) Where the members of the conjunct are of unequal strength, 
as a general rule, the stronger remains, and the weaker is dropped. 
In some eases, however, the remaining consonant, under the influence 
of the vanishing letter, is itself modified, and often transferred to 
another order. 

a. Prior to the rejection of one element of a conjunct, there was, 
in the Prfikrit period, an assimilation, in the case of strong conjunct** 
of the first to the second consonant ; and, in the case of mixed con- 
juncts, of the weaker to the stronger. Not a few examples of this 
earliest process are preserved in Hindi ; as, e.g., in iparc, 'a stone', 
TOF&, 'a fly', and the old form, w*t, ' hand', for the Sk. vmt, TOWT, 
and TO?. Further illustrations will be found below. 

b. When, under the application of these rules, a conjunct has been 
reduced to a simple consonant, a short vowel, originally preceding 
the conjunct, is usually lengthened in compensation. But when long 
and heavy syllables follow, and in a few other cases, this compensa- 
tory lengthening of the vowel is sometimes neglected. 

c. For the interpretation of these general principles, it is to be re- 
membered that the first four letters of the five * vargs ' are called 
strong, and all the others weak letters.* It is further to be noted, that 
in the practical application of these principles, the strong letters are 
regarded as of equal strength, but the weak letters vary in strength 
among themselves.f 



* Vid. § 6. 

t Mr. Beames arranges the weak consonants in the order of their strength, 
as follows, viz. : first the nasals, then the sibilants, and, last of all, the semi- 
vowels. The nasals and the sibilants he regards as of equal strength. The 
semivowels he arranges in the following order, beginning with the strongest; 
viz., 8| (with the power of 5|), ll (with the power of ^V H, T, 31 (softened to 
')> ' ( softene d to *). Yid. Comp. Gramm. p. 360. 
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93. The following examples and remarks will illustrate the above 
rules. In the following strong conjunots, the first consonant is 
rejected ; ftnft, ' a pearl ', for Sk. ftiftftfr l ; 3T3T, ' milk', Sk. *psr ; *TO, 
'seven', Sk. ^J|^. The vowel remains short in yi, 'connected ', for 
TOfi ; and generally when an accented syllable has in Sanskrit follow- 
ed the conjunct; as in 46HI, 'rising', from Sk. OT+WT. Most strong 
conjuncts, in words written as Tatsamas, are by the common people 
among the modern Hindus, divided in pronunciation. Thus, V5?, 

* a word', becomes TOT; T^fl, 'satisfied', ffwm; Sfirir, 'work', STGR, etc. 

94. In the following oonjuncts, the elements being of unequal 
strength, the weaker is rejected; viz., *WTW, 'fire', H. *JTJT; BP#, 
4 wool', H. TO ; flfiiv, ' pregnant', H. Jlriwi ; totttot, * astrology*, 
H. snftw ; imp, k the rains', H. unsre ; gSH, ' price', H. ^ra ; #*, H. 
ihl ; ^ft, ' a woman', H. TOUT. 

a. * following H in a conjunct is very often separated from it by a; 
as in TOffrif, ' shade', Sk. flTTOTUT ; H^TU, ' brightness', H. TOITO, 
BUT?, 'favor', UUJI3, etc. 

b. The root V, 'to know', becomes *rr, as in JMHI, 'to know'; this 
is further weakened to U, in Rmmi, ' wise', and *HHR, ' foolish', for 

95. A nasal initial in a conjunct with a mute usually vanishes, 
leaving Anmvdr, and lengthening a preceding short vowel. This 
class of words is very numerous. Examples are Sfifer, ' a thorn, Sk. 
CRTO53R ; *fT, ' the moon', Sk. fRy ; flfanr, ' copper', Sk. Ttq, etc. 

96. 9, *, and S, in a conjunct with a dental, disappear, transferring 
the dental to their own organ. Thus the conjunot TQ becomes fl in 
TO, ' true', for Sk. ^fH, and ifol, ' death', Sk. Jgm. si beoomes *! in 
*irai,-' to-day', Sk. SRI ; CT becomes *R in ^hK, ' twilight', Sk. ron. 

* very often modifies the dental, if first, and more rarely, if second in 
the conjunot. Examples aro, aro, 'a road', Sk. «R!^ ; grar, ' old', from 
Pr6k. win, for Sk. yg ; tre, ' cloth', Sk. iTCf ; #TCT, ' little', Sk., *y. 
This assimilation, in the case of a labial, is much more rare. The 
chief examples are afforded by the numerals, in the combinations 
of fy, 'two', as OTC$, 'twelve', for Sk. JRSFI; srrfa, 'twenty-two', 
Sk. grieiuTti, etc. Analogous is the derivation of wn, 'self', from 
the Sk. *rn*R. 

97. A sibilant, in a conjunct with a stronger letter, disappears, 
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commonly aspirating the remaining consonant. Thus, we have 
tnft, from Sk. ^few, 'an elephant'; uftglt, 'west 1 , Sk. tSrem; H 9 
' an udder', Sk. *m ; fm, 'dry', Sk. im ; *rts, * eight', Sk. mg*. In 
some oases the aspirate assumes a separate existence, and is even 
transferred to the beginning of a syllable ; as in *j^, * a bone', Sk* 
*/m ; Wl, 4 bathing*, Sk. *PI ; qj«, ' a flower', Sk. on. For a 
conjunct formed by SR, If, or H preceding a sibilant, the regular 
substitute is •. Thus W, 'destruction*, becomes «U ; WW, * a letter*, 
IF ; *TOI, * a fish', *TO ; 4fiwi, * desired', iTu^l. 

0. But, in conjunction with SR, the sibilant often merely leaves an 
aspiration, without changing the letter, as, in old Hindi, qvrerc, * a 
letter', for Sk. wm, and TOreft, or wraift, ' a fly', for 8k. fritaiT. 

b. In a large class of words beginning with W, chiefly derivative* 
of the root WT, * to stand', the dental has been transferred to the 
cerebral rarg. Such are, e.g., the words, 3t, 'a place', 3frr, 'a 
police station'; 3T5T, * ereot', Mar. 3F5T, * where', etc., eto. "With a 
weaker letter the sibilant remains, as in TOITO, ' necessary', for Sk. 

vrenrar, etc. 

98. While the foregoing exposition of the phonetic laws which 
have operated in the development of the Hindi, is necessarily but 
brief and incomplete, it is hoped that it may at least indicate the 
path of research to the student ; and aid him in interpreting the 
various strange and irregular forms which one often encounters 
in old Hindi books, and in the diverse local dialects of modern 
Hindi, 

OF DIALECTIC PECULIARITIES. 

99. Before leaving this general subject, it will be advisable, as a 
preliminary to the subject of deolension and conjugation, to notice 
briefly the peculiar characteristics of the chief dialects exhibited in 
this grammar. These peculiarities are both lexical and etymological. 
Notable differences often obtain in words chosen to convey the most 
common ideas. Thus, * to send', in the standard dialect, is itaRT, in 
M6rwari, ifcldT ; in the E. U6I6M. ' To call', in the standard dialect, 
is arerRT, in the Rdmdyan. drew, in E. Hindi, S. of Allahabad, 
jfr$4J6M. But the indication of these lexical diilerences, belongs to a 
dictionary rather than a grammar. 
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100. As to differences in the forms of words, these respect, in some 
instances, merely individual letters ; the word, both in its root and 
termination, remaining essentially the same. Some dialects, again, 
in some oases, present us with an inflectional system, so different 
from that prevailing elsewhere, as to oorapel us to postulate for it a 
separate origin. Thus, in such different forms as, e.g., eastern II. 
W, High Hindi, TOT, K. sr^T, B. «RCT, ' great', we have nothing 
which is not explicable by the laws of phonetio change. But, on the 
other hand, in the case of the futures wfrjIT, E. Hindi, ^Hd, B. and 
K. *rait, ' I will go', we have differences inexplicable by any pho- 
netic law, and must therefore assign each of these variant forms to a 
different origin. Differences of this latter sort, can only be exhibited 
in detail, when we come to treat of declension and conjugation. It 
will suffice at present to indicate briefly a few distinguishing peculi- 
arities of the various dialects. 

101. In the Braj, the inflectible OT final of the standard dialect, (for 
Prak. *lhr, 8k. H:,) in adjectives, and verbs, commonly appears as $T; 
but in nouns, the Prakritic ^T has become Wl. Often in verbs, and 
more rarely in nouns, ^ final is vriddhied to $. Anuscdr is used 
much more freely than in High Hindi. Short a in close roots is very 
often lengthened ; as, e.g., in <wA\ for 44HI, ' to keep'; fira^t y 4 to 
walk', for TOHT ; ^far, 4 true', for OT. 

102. The Kanauji is related closely to the Braj. Where the Braj, 
as above, has $T, the Kanauji retains the Prakrit #r. ^ final remains 
unaltered. Anuscdr is used in season and out of season. 

103. The Marwari and Mairwari agree with the Kanauji in pre- 
senting 3TT instead of the inflected *1T, and extend this usage so as 
to include nouns, saying, e.g., Q\ £i, instead of $FfT, ' a horse', etc. 
WJ is preferred to a medial a, as in Braj, as in *tnr$T * to adhere', 
for UIMI, W&, for Wg^, 'earth', etc. These dialects, and, it is said, 
the Rajputana dialects generally, agree in that, unlike those of the 
Ganges valley, they constantly prefer the cerebral nasal *ff to the 
dental *. Thus, the standard forms, WRT, 'own', ^TTT, * to be', are, 
in Marwari, Wlil, %T$T. Quite peculiar, again, is the aversion of 
these dialects to the letter ^ ; which, when medial, is very commonly 
dropped; the concurrent vowel-sounds then coalesce, according to 
the rules of SamihL Thus, sr^stt, 4 to 6ay', becomes, in Mar., q&T, for 
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9TO&T, from SFTfedr ; fnfgi), ' ought', #3 ; ^nf^r, * sir', beoomes nm ;* 
iFft, Ar. ;*£, 'a city', $* ; qn^TT, ' first', ft^T ; CTO^T, * said', *jifr, eta 
But in S. Rajput&n&, * is very commonly substituted for *, as, e.g., 
in *Wfi, 'understanding', for BTW, etc. The Ar. «*«*, 'a throne', 
becomes ?nrci; the Persian sl£ab, <a king', STT9T. ?l initial becomes «f 
in »IM«, 'a curse', for Ar. v>x*l; and H*5H, ' London'. The Sk. *I*W*I, 
' wonderful ', is transformed into ^TSTCL 

a. As appears from the above examples, in the Rtfjputana dialects 
W. is very commouly preferred to W in unaccented syllables. I have 
obtained no written examples, but it is evident that the Sandhi %, in 
thejibove cases, must have arisen, not from Sl-f*i!, but *R+*. Occa- 
sionally, n or 31 is inserted between the concurrent vowels, as in 
theiidl, for srarar , «RfRT) ; ^nrai, for *rfw, etc 

104. Inasmuch as the Kumaoni and Garhwali, so far as we know, 
possess no literature, our materials for the illustration of these dialects 
are comparatively scanty. But it will be abundantly evident from 
the sequel, that their aiHnities are not with the contiguous dialects 
of the valley of the Ganges, but with those of Rajputana. We note, 
especially, the preference of the cerebral to the dental nasal, as in 
TOOT, ' own', for 9TRT ; aranifr, ' made', for SMIiir, and in infinitives 
generally, as ^rifr, ' to cry', for ^RT. There are also indications of 
the same aversion to ^, that we have noted in the Rajputana dialects. 
Thus, in Garhwali we hear <4UHI, ' he will be', for $T*$T, H. H. $T9!T. 
In Kumaoni, Sit, and irt, 'where', 'here' stand for tRWt, mt ; and $t3t, 
for fth^Hl , * to say'. The Sandhi in this last case indicates a previous 
substitution of ^ for the unaccented *R, instoad of % as in W. Hindi. 
* becomes w in stuaHl, ' a honey-comb', for ^tro^T ; and fl becomes 
^ in TTOIT, * under', for HT#. Very many nouns terminate in ^ or V as 
in archaic Hindi, as, e.g., ^T|r, *a sheep'. These dialects are marked 
in general by great abbreviation, especially of verbal forms, but this 
will be illustrated in the tables of conjugation. 

105. Coming to the eastern dialects, that of the Ramayan claims 
special attention. It should be observed, however, that Tulsi Das 
has allowed himself the utmost freedom in drawing grammatical 
forms from various Hindi dialects, and even from the old Prakrit, as 
the exigencies of the metre, or his personal fancy might suggest. 

* For this Sandhi, Vid. § 77, a, (I). 
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The student should of course carefully discriminate between such 
foreign elements, and those which are distinctive of that form of 
Hindi in which the poet wrote. Although, e.g., the Braj perf. part, 
in &T, and the K. in *hr are often found in the Rdmdyan, as also the 
Bhoj. perf. in *l, neither of these are to be regarded as belonging to 
the old Purbi, in which the poem is written. 

a. The Prakritio term. *ihr, which elsewhere appears as *?T, *fr, or 
$T, is, in the Rdmdyan, regularly reduced to W. Thus STWT, * a bride- 
groom', becomes T?IW; fltau, * third', flNrc ; ^hflT, perf. part., ' con- 
quered', *ft?l; «TfT, 'large', «PT, etc. Many nouns which in High 
Hindi end in the silent a, in the Rdmdyan terminate in ^. Examples 
are numerous, as ^, * an arrow', f%^, * the head ', tfj, 'the face', for 
the modern standard forms, *B*, far, JgW.* 

b. Diphthongs are often resolved into their elements, especially 
in the conjugation of verbs, as, e.g., 35**, for *ft; wra, for vm. 
These forms have frequently been referred to a careless style of 
writing ; but we think that investigation will show that they are, in 
most instanoes, bond fide grammatical forms. The dioeresis of the 
vowels will, in most cases, be found to indicate the elision of an 
original consonant. Thus 9PTC, ' he does', stands for a Prakrit form, 
qpOTf, for Sk. 5f^TT?f, where 71 has been elided. But we shall have 
occasion to notice this matter again hereafter. 

c. For <fc, VI is sometimes written, as in faro, for ^ftw. Some 
words are written indifferently with *TO, *TT3, or $T ; thus we find 
raft, TT^ft, and 5ft, all signifying ' your excellency'. % is sometimes 
written for TO as in ihr, for Wf, ' a place'. 

d. * is very often substituted for W or % before affixes and suffixes. 
Thus, we have S&K, 'a child', for ailH* ; wte, 'was', for W3 ; eR$W, 
' say', for WCT, etc. This change never occurs in roots, except in the 
final vowel. This *, thus derived, is prosodially common, but more 
often short than long. 

e. Quite characteristic is the frequent allowance of an hiatus, 

* This final u is the characteristic vowel of the final diphthong o of the 
Prak. nom. sing. This termination represents a stage of the language imme- 
diately preceding the modern forms, in which, the u being no longer sounded, 
it is no longer written, so that all this class of words are reduced to the form 
of nouns ending in a silent a. 
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where both Sanskrit and modern Hindi would avoid it, either by 
Saiulhi, or by the retention or insertion of a consonant. Thus we have 
ftl*!, * husband', for 8k. TOT, modern Hindi, TOT ; <g*R, ' a son', for 
OTf ; hdMH , ' living', for nwn, etc. The semivowels H and 3 are often 
softened to X. and ^, producing a hiatus, which is suffered to remain ; 
as, e.g., TOTfTT, * love', for urnt; $*n^, * at the door', for ^A 

/. Quite characteristic is the very frequent substitution of the sim- 
ple aspirate * for an aspirated mute.* Thus we find, HRf, * gain', for 
*nrw ; sftw, 'anger', for a*rcr ; fnr, * lord', for '«nu, etc., etc. Instances 
of this change occur in every dialect, but it is especially oommon in 
the Rdm&yan. 

g. The cerebral W r does not ocour. Its place is usually taken by 
T, ' as in ift, c they fell ', for x£ ; *UUhH, obi. plur., 'girls', for H*wM . 
But sometimes an original Z for a modern "3 is retained ; as in WE, 
' an earthen jar', for the modern ^TJT. * is also very commonly pre- 
ferred to *l as in ?ft, ' under', for ti^ ; ttlk, ' thin, lean', for ra^t ; 
fe^rcnh, ' showed', for fcjgMUM. ^ is regularly substituted for w, as in 
JR, ' virtue', for TOT ; and ^, for *J, as in *JnF, ' grief, for iJTO. 

h. The unmeaning Prakritic suffix sf is of frequent ocourrence.f 
The following instances may be noted : of nouns ; TITOFT, ' a wife', 
nfeohl, 'the fist', ^T5FT, 'a ship', for ^RT, wgt and ^T; of numerals, 
UTTT5R, four', OTTO5R, 'fifty*, sftrfesR, 'acrore'; of prouominals, etc., TCRTTOi, 

* how much', QR^R, ' some', snpBfi and 3§TOfi, ' much', erajtfi, « ever \ 

106. The modern eastern dialects exhibited in this work, are exclu- 
sively colloquial, and their peculiarities need be only briefly noticed. 
The Avadhi, or dialect of Oude,J as well as the Rivai, bordering 
it on the 8., are buth characterized by the existence of the same short 
^ which we find in the R&mdyan. Abundant illustrations will be 
found in the tables of conjugation. In the Avadhi, all masculine 
nouns are commonly made to terminate in sir or *RT in the nom. sing. 
Thus, $T?n, ' a parrot', is in Av. fiiAlHl, or fliddii ; HT, 'house', u)mi or 
HTOT, etc. || Feminine nouns commonly terminate in OT or sit. A 
final vowel, long in nigh Hindi, is shortened before HI, but remains 
long before an. Thus 5T^, ' a river', becomes *Hzm or surten ; arra, 

* sand', SFTUT, etc. 

* Vid. § 88. f Vid. § 89. J Sometimes called Kosali. || Observe that, by 
Saudi i i, a or d + u = a w. 
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a. These forms in HT, it may be observed, occur commonly in the 
Kanauji dialect also. The forms in bit I have heard often on the 
frontiers of Riv£, and should suppose that they were as common 
there as in Oude. 

107. Mr. Beames has indicated, in the Journ. B» A» 800.,* the 
following peculiarities of the Bhojpuri dialect. The gun and vrid* 
dhi vowels are preferably left uncombined, so that, e>g. y for * and $T 
we have *!*, WV3. The final inflected SIT, is often shortened to a. 
80ft are preferred to hard mutes, as, e./7», in tthpff ' to throw', for 
W3R9n. H very commonly becomes *, and tr, 9. * is substituted for 
^T, as in the Rdmdyan ; thus ifrfT, * a horse ', becomes €fr*. For 
the inflected W of substantives in High Hindi, TOT or TOT are 
constantly substituted, as in QRTTOT, * black', for tfiTOT ; dror, * a son', 
for SsT.f 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

Gender^ 

108. Hindi substantives are affected by gender, number 
and case. We have first to consider the subject of gender. 
Only two genders, masculine and feminine, are recognized. 
The neuter of Sanskrit, (which has been retained in the 
Mar&thf ,) the Hindi, as well as the closely related Panjabi, 
has lost, so that the gender of many nouns is of necessity 
ambiguous, being apparently determined solely by popular 
usage. 

109. As a general principle, Sanskrit nouns, introduced 
into Hindi, if masculine or feminine, retain their original 

• Vol. Ill, Part 2. 

1 1 judge that the hiatus here marks the place of an original Prakritic k; 
the forms are therefore older than those iu d or 0, or even those found else- 
where in iyd and uyd. 
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gender; or if neuter, become masculine in Hindi. But 
there are many exceptions to this principle. 

a. Among the most common exceptions may be noted the follow- 
ing words, whioh, although masculine in Sanskrit, have become femi- 
nine in Hindi, ra. : *ni (Sk. WW), 'fire'; *lta (Sk. «fii), 'flame'; HW 
(Sk. W&), ' hept of the sun'; HBRTC, ' a tinkling'; *p, * incense '; W* 
(Sk. 3TO), 'odor'. OTR, 'a strong wind', if derived, as some say, 
from the Sk. masculine, ang, is another common illustration ; but the 
original identity of the two words is not certain. 

b. The following Sanskrit masc. nouns, are in Hindi oommonly 
reckoned fem., though occasionally masc, viz. ; m or 4, ' victory'; 
fnt, 'a tune'; TTf, 'burning', and, from the same Sanskrit root, VTW, 
'envy', 'malioe'. vital, ' the eye', mm, 'a thing', and JTTT*, ' the body', 
from the Sk. neuters, *nfa, arcg and uni, have become fem. So also 
$3 , ' the body', and TCI36, ' a book', in Sanskrit, masc. or neut., are 
fem. in Hindi. Jjfg, i death', masc or fem. in Sanskrit, in Hindi is 
always fem., as also is the derived Tadbhava, JTta. 

c. Of the contrary change from a Sanskrit fem., to a Hindi masc, 
I have noted only one common example, viz., $mt, 'a pearl', from 
Sk. fcnro*. 

d. In some cases, the reason of the change of gender may perhaps be 
found in the influence of coexisting Urdu equivalents. Thus, e.g., the words 
SOT*, TOT, U4&J4h, may have become fem. through the influence of the Urdu, 
lyt), y^. and u il>, In the case of some Tadbhavas, the words may possibly 

not be, in fact, descended directly from the Sanskrit, but from similar Prakrit 
words, which have not been preserved in literature. 

110. Although, as thus appears, the gender of a Hindi 
word is often apparently quite arbitrary, yet there are cer- 
tain rules by which the gender of most nouns may be 
known. These rules respect, either the signification of 
nouns, or their terminations. As respects their significa- 
tion, we have the following principles to guide us, 

111. The following are masculine, viz. : — 

(1) All names of males. 

(2) Names of large, or coarse and roughly made objects, 
as contrasted with small, or more finely made objects of the 
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same kind ; as mvr gdrd, ' a cart', in contrast with iwft 
gdri, 'a carriage', fern.; *ot rassd, ' a heavy rope', xtnnpothd, 
'a tome'; in contrast, respectively, with T^ft rassi, c a small 
rope', and Srft pothi, a book'. 

(3) Names of metals, alloys, precious stones, and rocks 
generally; as $tht sond, c gold'; *ut rtlpd, c silver'; ^rcm jas* 
td, 'pewter'; ^tt hird, c a diamond'; tfefi* kankar, 'nodular 
limestone.' 

JExc. The following are feminine, ««.; frt^ chdndt, 'silver'; and 
compounds in which ^PTOiT or mp&\ (tfi^RFT) is the last member, as 
Utj^Wfcl pdndtimrittikd, i opal'; %TOTTORift sondmakkhi, i goldstone'. 

(4) Names of the year, of the months, of the days of the 
week, and of the astrological Karons; * as ipsm samvat, 'a 
year'; wn budh, 'Wednesday'. 

(5) Names of mountains and seas, whether common or 
proper; as n*rc pahdr, 'a mountain'; qim sdgar, 'the ocean'; 
ftiftyiri, 'a mountain'; ratal vindhya, 'the Vindhya range'. 

(6) Names of the heavenly bodies, as *of , pronounced 
surajy xfti ravi 9 etc., 'the sun'; *nF shukr, 'the planet 
Venus'; wfi ketu, ' a comet'. 

(7) Most words denoting affections of the mind ; as m 

prem, ' love'; sfcro hop, ' anger'; $ro lobh, ' avarice'. 

JExc. All Sanskrit nouns of this class inwd final are feminine ; as 
*egT ichchhd y 'desire'; also the three following, viz., srihl arainch, 
' enmity'; STO krudh, and occasionally, WTO krodh, i anger'. 

(8) All nouns denoting agency or relationship. This 
includes the following : 

a. Many nouns in m td, from Sanskrit bases in q tri ; as *T?IT ddtd, 
c a giver'; dTBTV yoddhd, ' a warrior', from g yw, ' to fight '; where the 
final ?TT td, for the sake of euphony, has been changed to OT dhd. 

b. Some nouns in <fc i, from Sanskrit bases in VI in, as qsrft kdri, 
' a doer', and its compounds. 



* The Pundits reckon eleven Karans, seven moveable, and four fixed, of 
which two equal a lunar day. 
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c. A large class of Sanskrit nouns in CR k ; as OT$IRR ttpadeshak, 
1 an instructor'; W3R rachak % ' a maker\ 

d. Another large class of Sanskrit nouns in H n (w n) , especially 
common in poetry, as the last member of compound words ; as fW 
Aaran, *a remover'; J^HTOR duhhbhanjan, *a destroyer of grief; 
MlrldUieH patifpdican, ' purifier of the guilty'. 

e. A large class of compounds, in which the last member is a 
Sanskrit root, either unchanged, or affected with gun ; as TWHTW* 
rafnichar, i a demon', lit. ' night-walker', urihsR dharnidhar, Sup- 
porter of the earth ; QT1I3T pdphar, ( remover of sin'. 

/. A numerous class of Tadbhava substantives in myd (*m iyd, IW 
and iftn); as irStm gaicaiyd, *a singer'; $3ut Icicaiyd, 'a taker'; Ailftm 
dhandhoriyd, c a crier'. 

112. Tlie following are feminine, viz. : 

(1) All names of females. 

(2) Names of the lunar days ; as t* duj, c the second '; 
wg$t ashtami) € the eighth'; *prrcre amdvas, ' the day of new 
moon*. 

(3) Most names of rivers; as Am gangd, 'the Ganges'; 
tort lavand, ' a river in Tirhut\ 

Exc. %R sow, i the Sone', fi§U sindhu, l the Indus', and $reiOT, * the 

Brahmaputra', are masculine. 

113. As to the gender of trees, plants and flowers, no general rule can be 
given, further than this, that the majority of names, especially of large trees, 
are masculine. The many various names of the lotus, asjalaj, saroruh, Jcamal, 
etc., are all masculine. But the names of a large number of plants and fruits 
are feminine. As the most of these are rarely used, it is not necessary to 
enter into further detail here. 

114. It would not be easy to assign a reason for these rules in every case. 
In some instances, doubtless, the gender of the prevailing common term, has 
determined the gender of the individuals included under it. Thus, names of 
mountains are probably masc, because the generic terms, parbat, giri, eta, sig- 
nifying 'mountain', are masc. So, probably, names of metals, etc., are masa, be- 
cause the common terms, dhdtu, 'a metal', paithar, pasha*, etc., 'a stone', ratn, 
• a jewel', are masc. In the case of the exceptions, chdndi, and the compounds 
of mriitihd and maksliiJcd, the fem. terminations d and i have occasioned the 
deviation from the rule. So also, the days of the week are reckoned masc., 
because the words, din, divas, etc , ' a solar day', are masc. ; but the names of 
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the days of the month are fem., as following the gender of tithi, ' a lunar day'. 
Still, at last, the ultimate reason for these rules must he found in the imagi- 
nation of the people, which assigned the gender of inanimate objects, according 
as masculine or feminine attributes were supposed to be predominant in 
them. 

115. The following rules have respect to the terminations 
of nouns. 

Nouns having the following terminations are masculine, 
viz. : — 

(1) Most Tadbhava nouns in m d or srt an final ; as vczi 
ghard, ' an earthen jar'; #*r derd % € a tent'; ^rerr jhold, ' a 
wallet*; ^rat dhttdtl 9 ' smoke*. 

Exc. Diminutives ending in TOT are feminine, as, e.g., $TOTT thaili- 
yd y ' a small bag'; Tfri^pn chiriyd, c a small bird'; ^kittphitriyd, c a boil\ 
The following are also fem., viz. : ITOT gud> * betel nut'; H&IIT jhingd, 
4 a shrimp'; ^TOT tod, ( the act of feeling'; faftni biriydn, ' time'. St 
thdn, ' a place', is maso. or fem. 

N. B. Tadbhava masc. nouns in d may be recognized as such, by their uni- 
form inflection of d to e in the oblique cases of the singular. 

(2) Most nouns in * u or 5 u 9 in their diphthongs, ^t o 
or $r au 9 or in the cognate semivowel 3 v, whether with 
or without Anumdr; as to madhu, ' honey'; *i§* kaleu, 
c a luncheon'; wirofr charhdo, 'an ascent'; w^ifr mahyau, 
* buttermilk'; wra bhdv, ' an emotion'; jita gdnw, c a village'. 

The following lists comprise all common exceptions. 

a. Noun 8 fern, in ^ u. 

HfTCI (whakshu, € spectacles'. ?rcft tarku* * a spindle*. 

mm dyu, i age'. TOJ bmtn* i a thing'. 

^1 ikshu 9 € sugarcane'. i£FQ mrityit* i death'. 

1m chaiichu, the ' beak of a bird'. ^*r rcnu, ' sand'. 
W&jambUy* ' the rose-apple'. 

b. Noumfcm. in 5 il, 3 tin. 

UTW dphu, ' opium'. [grass', gff jwj, c a louse*. 

TO or TO ulu or ulii, € a kind of TTO ddru y * ardent spirits'. 

71 gH, * excrement'. sira or m* bdhi or bdru, c sand'. 

♦Also rarely masculine. 
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chamady i shoes fixed to pat- H bhu, c the earth'. 

chamu, ' an army'. [tens'. ?* ih? rehu peftu, i abundance 9 . 

<ehl champu, ' a work in alternate Hra /drti> ' a pumpkin'. 

prose and verse'. ^ hi, ' the hot wind'. 

WZljdgiiy * a place'. ^H5 *rfrtf, * a starling'. 

c. Nouns fern, in ifr 0, itt ow. 

^rfit c/tfidon, i shade'. df Mow,* ' the eyebrow', [wan', 

drift jokhon, ' risk'. 4JH«)l salno, ' the full moon in S£- 

VTOT Mo, 'wind'. ^T^t sarson, * a kind of mustard'. 

%t so«, * an oath'. 

d. Nouns fern, in $T au> $H aun. 

ift gaun,f ' opportunity'. lb pa?/, ' the one in dice'. 

$f daun, ( flame'. §T lau y ' the flame of a candle'. 

e. The following in si r, are feminine, r/'s. : Stel wr, *a foundation'; 
ZG tevy habit, custom'; *ra wra rae? c//rfr, ' merriment '. 

/. The following are of either gender, viz. : CTTC khardun£ ' wood- 
en sandals'; 3l4ll thdon, ' a place'; 4HM4 sahdu, i help'. 

J2cm. Many words are written indifferently with one or another of these 
cognate letters ; as, e.g., 5ITOT or m& ; WQ or vn^ ; $t or ^ ; fit or $ft. etc. ; 
but as this docs not affect their gender, it has not been thought necessary to 
repeat them under each list. 

(3) Abstract nouns in pa tva and u ya final are all mas- 
culine; astercra tehvaratva, c godhead', from h&iishvar, 
' God'; *nw rdjya, ' a kingdom', from the base tt*r rdjan. 

a. These are all Tatsaraas and arc all derived from concrete nouns. When, 
in any case, a Tadbhava form exists, derived from such a Tatsama, its gender 
is commonly determined by that of the Tatsama, according to § 109 ; as, e.g., 
rdj, for rdjya, masc. 

(4) Nouns formed with the suffixes *i j 9 'born of, 
xr pan, v&[ pand, or m pd 9 English, 'hood', 'ness', are all 
masc; as TSRcmjalaj, 'a lotus', from *mjal, 'water', and the 
suffix <mj, lit. 'the water-born'; H44MH larakpan, 'childhood'; 
awm bu?;hdpd, ' old age '; uugiM murakhpan $ ' foolishness'. 

•Also bhawth t Occasionally masc. J In the E. always fem. 
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Hem. The anomalous form <j4&u«ii luchchhpani is fem. 

(5) Nouns in n n fan) are both masc. and fem.; but the 
majority are masc. Among masculines in. ^ n may be 
particularly noted the following, viz. : 

a. All nouns of agency ; as *V1 dahan, ' a consumer'; <faR ganjan, 

* a destroyer'; etc 

b. A large class of Tatsamas, (Sanskrit neuters,) as WR ayan 9 

• a place'; 5R ddn, i a gift, alms'; *tftr darpan, i a mirror'; w, gydn 9 
f knowledge'. 

c. A few abstract nouns from Sanskrit nouns in n final in a con- 
junct ; as *m yatn, commonly pronounced and often written as a 
Tadbhava, WRHjatan 9 'labor'; ^tffl srapn, 'sleep*. 

d. Add to these a large class of verbal nouns in H n (Tadbbavas); 
as SRR chalan, ' going, walk'; 3RR karan, ' action, deed'; *?TR mdran, 
€ slaughter'. 

Exc. The following list comprehends most common fem. nouns 
in H n : 

9TC3R advdn, ' braces for tighten- TIR dfiaran, i a beam', ' accont'. 

[ing a bedstead'. KR dhun 9 ' propensity', ' ardor'. 

*IR3R dnvdn, 'spirit, proper pride'. TOR phutan, ' a quarrel', [tree'. 

<HI£M<NI4H dvandvan, ' tidings of TORR bakdyan, ' the name of a 

[arrival'. T*H rakan, ' method'. 

utran, ' fragments', ' cast-off ^1 rain, ' night'. 

tin, 4 wooF. [clothes'. 4J64H sittkun, ' a rod'. 

«RR kdn, ' shame'. TOf sunghan, 'act of smelling'. 

jpf Aram, ' a bamboo twig'. ^*R suthan, ' drawers'. 

N$HUM khirkin, ' a window'. $fa «*//*, ' a hint', ' a wink'. 

ffeR ghin 9 ' disgust'. [thatch'. ^l hun 9 'name of a coin'. 

$R chhdn, ' a bamboo frame for a 

116. Nouns which have the following terminations are 
feminine, viz. : 

(1) Pure Sanskrit nouns in *n d final. Under this head, 
we may note especially : — 

a. Nouns in ITT a and IT nd (OT nd)> from roots either unaltered or 
affected with gun, as, from the root Wf, TOFT ichchhd, ' desire'; from 
ipr, qwn trishnd, ' thirst'; from f^RT, #^TT lckha 9 ' a line'. 
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b. Abstracts in HT td, derived from nouns and adjectives ; as, from 
snj, ' courteous', «UJ<il namratd, ' courtesy'; IW, 'lord', HHWI prabhutd, 
' lordship'. These are very numerous. 

Exc. A few Tatsama nouns in *fT d> from bases in *R an % are mas- 
culine, according to § 109. The principal of these are WWTT animd, 
' the faculty of becoming invisible'; Wgl imirddhd, ' the head'; mHT 
yakshmd, ' pulmonary consumption'; ||CTT shlcslimd, ' the phlegmatic 
humor'. 

Rem. But the following, from bases in *PI an> have become fem. 
in Hindi; ra., vferplihd, 'the spleen'; flfgffT mahimd, 'majesty'. ?fTO 
tdrd, ' a star', is both masc. and fem. 

(2) Many nouns in * i final are feminine. 

a. Under this head are to be noted, especially, all abstract nouns 
in l?l ti and fit ni; as JHtN niati, 'the mind'; ^flfh safigati, 'intercourse'; 
ItHlM gldni, 'weariness. Under this class come also such nouns as 
3j% vriddhiy 'increase'; 3% buddhi, 'wisdom'; where the final affix 
?N // has become Rl dhi by sandhi. 

JEjtc. But the following nouns in * / are masc, Hz. : 

a. Names of animals, as srtci hapi, 'a monkey'; spfii kritni, 'a worm*. 

b. All compounds with TOT dhi; as UTTHJ paridhi, ' circumferenoe'; 
ftfTOT w'WA*, ' a treasure'; snftrer vdridhi, ' the ocean'. 

c. To these add all nouns in the following list, viz. : 

mm* atithi, ' a guest'. mftf pdni* ' the hand'. 

W* akshi, ' the eye'. rfl mani* ' a jewel', 

wif w//«, ' fire'. HTg yaxhti, ' a stick'. 

tf«t', ' edge of a weapon'. TITO /*<&/**, ' a heap quantity*. 



r*t 



WHI arehiy ' flame'. 3IQTO mA/if, ' fire'. 

W% #«/, * a 8 word'. anft mW or 3lft 6rfW, 'water'. 

OtTO (lathi, ' a bone'. 5ftf$ vrihi, ' rice'. 

JHTTlfN rfrrf/i, ' an enemy'. snftl *Ai/t, ' rice'. 

^ra flfrw/A?*, ' ourd'. W* sachiy ' intimacy'. 

TSBT5I d/wttni, ' sound'. ^ra aurabhi ' nutmeg'. 

(3) Most nouns in $ £ final are feminine, as ^r£ ro//, 
' bread'; ftRft binli, ' supplication'; nrat gdli, ' abuse*. 



* Sometimes masc. 
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a. Except those included under § 111, (8) 6., and the following; 
*nii ami, ' nectar'. T*t dahi, i curdled milk'. 

*rct art, i an enemy*. HT^ pdni, * water'. 

H^ ghi, i clarified butter*. ifrrft moti 9 * a pearl'. 

ihji, i life', ' soul'. suit MM/, c an elephant'. 

-R€?i/j. These exceptions can all be explained as corruptions of 
Sanskrit niasc. or neut. nouns. Thus, *nft and w are corruptions of 
^njW and T|?i ; *& and Tft, of mk. (Slfali:) and ^ffel (*fwfc); ^ft and 
unit, of nra and ui Mil ; ifrtft, of Alfthtfi. They thus all come under 
the general principle laid down at the beginning of this chapter. 

(4) All nouns in ss hat, sr; xoat, or ot wat, are feminine; 
as fR^RTf? chanchandhat, 6 a throbbing '; srctnfg buldhat, ' a 
calling'; ottss bandwat, 'a fabrication'; toto?! sagdwat, 
f relationsliip'. 

jRe?». It may be observed (1) that these nouns in fart are all derived from 
verbal roots in d final, and are, for the most part, alliterative, and imitative 
words : and (2) that the q and the ^ are in some dialects frequently dropped. 

117. It is to be observed; in the application of the above rules, that each 
rule is to be regarded as limited by all that has gone before, even though 
words thus excepted be not expressly mentioned. Thus, e.g., dhobi t ' a washer- 
man', is masc, though not explicitly excepted from §116 (3), because it is 
already included under § 111 (8) b. 

117- The above rules have especial reference to those 
words of Sanskrit origin, which make up the chief part of 
the Hindi language. With regard to the gender of such 
Arabic and Persian words as occasionally appear in Hindi, 
the following principles will enable the student, in most 
cases, to determine their gender. 

(1) Most Arabic and Persian words in *rr d or * h {At. ) 
or « c)> are masc; as ^xm daryd (b«>), 'a river'; ^rre: khdnah 
(*iii), imw gundh (»us), 'sin'. 

Exc. The following common words are fern., vis. : W&t k/uitd (Ua^), 

* a fault'; ?TC* tarah (c;^), ' manner '; ^&l dated (1^), ( medicine'; jsrr 
dud ( l** ), ' a prayer'; g^HT dunyd ( ^ ), i the world'; omi bald ( & ), 

* a calamity'; *3 r&h (c>;)> * spirit' ; ^mw saIdh-{ z}-°), * counsel'; *p* 

(£**)» 'morning'. 

8 
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(2) A large class of Arabic trisyllables, in which n ta is 
the first syllable, and * u 9 the vowel of the last syllable, 
and which have the final consonant doubled, or the final 
vowel lengthened, in the second syllable, are masc. ; as 
iwig|*h taalluq ( jUi ), * connexion'; mrrcm taldwat ( ^jc ), 
' reading'. The word ?rarj* 'tawajjuh* ( **? ), is an excep- 
tion. But words of this form, though common in Urdu, 
are quite rare in Ilindi. 

(3) Most Arabic and Persian words in n t <& and v ah 
j* are fern., as 39pm hukumat (c**^), ' government '; 
mfeis iidlish ( j^u ). 

Exc. The most common exceptions to the above rule are the fol- 
lowing, viz. : itn&i gosht (*^~>*), « meat'; ram takht, Mar. HJTCI (***=*), 'a 
throne'; ^OT?I darakht (is***)*), often mispronounced darakhat % and even 
darkhat, 'a tree 1 ; zmdast (^a), 'a hand'; tret tfos* («—;*), 'a friend'; 
minaksh (J&), 'apioture', * a print'; Wl but (c^), 'an idol'; m 
*ra£tf (^;), often mispronounced icakat, and even wakM: irihl skarbat 
(e-ty£), < a drink'. 

(4) Arabic dissyllables (infinitives) with *t ta for the first 
syllable, and $ I as the vowel of the last syllable, are gene- 
rally fern.; as ?igh tadblr ( $*£ ), 'an expedient'; ngfar /<y- 
toy ( ^ ;? s ), ' a plan'. ?inihi £^0// ( ±>.?z ), ' an amulet ', is 
masc, but will scarcely be met with in Ilindi, except, pos- 
sibly, in the extreme west. 

118. Most compound words follow the gender of the last 
word; as fesfosr isliwarcchchhd, fem., 'the will of God'; 
jfrtitara gopindth, masc, 'lord of the milk-maids'. 

Exc. But the following Tadbhava copulatives, most frequently take 
the gender of the first word, vis. : WOTRR, tmawifK , fem., ' walk', 
4 behaviour'. 

FORMATION OF FEMININE NOUNS. 

119. Tadbhava masc nouns in m d final* usually form 
their feminines by the substitution of $ i for m d. t Thus 

* Yid. § 115 (1) N. B. f Always, where the a represents an original akah. 
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drf? ghord, € a horse', makes Hxwi ghori, 'a mare'; #5? beta, 
* a son', S& belt, c a daughter*. 

a. A few such nouns, chiefly names of occupations or trades, make 
the fem. in VI in ; as, e.g., W%u kaserd, 'a brazier', fern., *i%TW kaserin; 
<5<r<l d&lhd, 'a bridegroom', fem., JkflM dulhin, 'a bride'. 6&J thatherdj 
*a brazier', makes the fem., 33& that fieri. MUSMMl bhatiydrd, 'an 
inn-keeper', makes its fem., UldUlft bhatiydri or *4ldi4IH«l bhatiydrin. 

120. Many nouns ending in a consonant, both Tatsamas 
and Tadbhavas, also form their feminine by adding the 
termination $ {. Examples are, of Tatsamas; $aft devi, 
a goddess', from $a dev; *& putri, 'a daughter', from g* 

putra ; srrenft brdhmanl, 'a Brahman woman', etc.: of Tad- 
bhavas, ifcft bheri, *a ewe', from irf 6Ai£ a ; «rr& bandari, € a 
female monkey', from sfr* bandar, etc. 

121. Masc. nouns in $ i commonly form their feminine 
by adding si n, the final vowel being previously shortened ; 
as dnft dhobi, *a washerman', fem., wrcra; m$l mail, c a 
gardener', fem., uimh mdlin; mi ndi, 'a barber', fem., stnnf 
i/atii. Nouns of this class arc all Tadbhavas, and common- 
ly denote professions and occupations. 

122. Masc. nouns denoting occupations or trades, if end- 
ing in a consonant, form the fem. by the suffix v* in or ^ ni ; 
as, e.g., 3rtc sonar, *a goldsmith', fem., jjhikh sundrin or 
*jhkh1 sun ami; srarc kaldr, 'a distiller', fem., 9»<?uh* kaldrin 
or «rhtt^ kaldmL 

a. So also, many pure Sanskrit masc. nouns form their 
fem. in ^ ni. These include, especially, many names of 
animals ; as p&r} sinhanl, c a lioness', from t%$ sink ; T$T*t 
hirni, 'a doe', from Fsto hiran. 

Rem. In some cases, * takes the place of a before the termination ; as from 
5fXH * a serpent', the fem., «1INR. UtH, ' a husband', makes its fem., T&ft. 

a. In like manner is formed (a final vowel being shortened) the 
fem. of Tatsama nouns of agency in IE i ; as MgttiMi) hitkdri, 'a friend', 
fem., fefWilWft hitluirini. 



I 
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123. The suffix m*ft dni, is added to Sanskrit nouns, to denote 
1 the wife of; as, e.g., tfiwttii panditdni, ' the wife of a pundit', from 
ifiktt pandit ; Y?TOt indrdni, i the wife of Indra\ This usage is 
extended to a very few Persian words ; as, especially, mf?RT^ mihta- 
rdni, € the wife of a sweeper', from mwr (fy*)* 

124. A few family and class names, much corrupted, form their 
fem. by adding the suffix WVi din, a final long vowel being rejeoted. 
Thus, §isft dobiy *a class of Brahmans', makes its fem., 3CTHR dubdin ; 
vikipdnre, 'a brahmanical title', fem., TPfTT* pardin. 

125. As in other languages, the feminine noun is, in many instan- 
ces, quite a different word from the corresponding masc. term. 
Examples are, ^far sdyr, * a bull', fem., mtitT gdo, ' a cow'; Tf*R punish, 
• a man ', fem., ^ft stri, ( a woman'; WT$ bhdi, *a brother', fem., OTCT 
bahin, *a sister'; fan pita, i a father', fem., mftt tndtd, * a mother'. 

126. Nouns of agency in m retain the same form in either gender; 
as, e.g.y TOOT gaicaiyd, * a singor', HUkWl lapatiyd, * a liar', -masc. or 
fem. 

127. In the fem. term.,/, as found in Tatsama nonns, wo have simply the 
regular Sanskrit fem. termination. But the same terminations in the fem. of 
Tadbhava nouns in d will be found to represent the Sanskrit fem. term., ikd. 
Thus, as, c.g.\ ghofd, 'a horse*, is for the Sanskrit gltofakah; so ghorf, *a mare', 
is for the Sanskrit ghotilcd, through an intermediate form, ghofiyd. Similar- 
ly, aliiri, l a cowherdess', from ahir, Sk. dhhfrah, has arisen from a Prakritic 
form ahhlrikd, whence aldrid, ahirhjd, alUrt. Tadbhava feminines in n, in, ni, 
have probably all arisen from Sanskrit masc. bases in in, fem., in(. Thus. e.g. 
mdlin, 'a gardener' s wife', from mdli, (Sk. mdlin, nom. sing., mdli), is for 
mdUni; dhobin, ' a washerman', masc, dhobi, for a form, dhdvini; sundrin or 
eundrvi, ' a goldsmith's wife', points to a Sk. masc. base, svarnaJcdrin, (fem. 
tvaryakdrivt), for the more common sear&aJcdm. 

DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 

128. Declension respects those modifications of the noun 
by which are expressed the relations of niftnbor and case. 

a. Hindi, in common with all the Indo-Aryan languages, has lost 
the dual, and only recognizes a singular and plural. If, very rarely, 
we meet a Sanskrit dual form, as, e.g., TTOT pit ran, 'parents', from 
fag, * father', such forms have no organic connection with the 
language. 
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129. The distinctions of number and case are marked, in 
part, and in a limited and imperfect degree, by certain in- 
flectional changes ; and in part, and more precisely, by the 
addition of certain particles to the base. Practically, Hindi 
has but one declension, from which certain classes of nouns 
exhibit slight variations, to be noted below. The following 
four rules cover all the inflectional changes to which sub- 
stantives are subject in the standard dialect. 

(1) Most Tadbhava masc. nouns in m d, inflect the final 
vowel to * e, and those in *rt an, to * en or * e 9 throughout 
the oblique singular ; all other nouns, masc. or fern., are 
uninflected in the singular. Examples of inflected nouns 
are the following: qpft kuttd, 'a dog', obi. sing., ^ hutte\ 
dTfi ghordy 'a horse', obi. sing., #rf ghore; rftm tdnbd, 'cop- 
per', obi. sing., frtd tdnbe ; srort baniydn, ' a shopkeeper', obi. 
sing., «ir5 baniyen or mfoft baniye; tasrt dhudti, ' smoke', obi. 
sing., sri dhtien. Examples of uninflected nouns are wreft 
tndli, *a gardener', vr ghar, 'a house', w*£\ larkl, 'a girl', 
wm mdtd, 'a mother', rarorf biriydij, c timc', Tm rat, 'night', 
etc., all which, as to form, may be cither in the nom. or obi. 
sing. Similarly all Tatsama masc. nouns in *rr d, as Tran 
rdjd 9 'a king'; micm dtmd> 'spirit', firm pita, 'father', etc., 
retain the same form unchanged throughout the singular. 

Exc. The following Tadbhava masc. nouns remain unchanged in 
the sing., viz. : SiTCFT kdkd, 'a paternal uncle', wan chachd, 'a maternal 
uncle', ^TCJT ldld y * a school-master', 'a title of respect', and a few other 
nouns expressive of relationship. 

a. A few Persian nouns, ending in the obscure o //, follow the 
analogy of inflected Tadbhavas and make the obi. sing, in^c, as, e.g., 
«W: bandah, 'a servant', obi. sing., B&bande. 

b. Occasionally the voo. sing., even of inflected Tadbhava masc. 
nouns, remains uninflected. Thus, ' son !', is either «r£ bete, or 

beta. 



c. It is difficult to give any rule or rules, by which the beginner, 
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unacquainted with Sanskrit, may be able infallibly to distinguish 
Tadbhava masc. nouns in *rr, from Tatsama nouns having the same 
termination. It will however be of service to observe, that 
1st, All nouns of agency and relationship in HI, and 
2nd, All abstract nouns in *n, including especially a large number 
of common fern, nouns in HI, and a few in ^T (OT), are pure Sanskrit 
and are never inflected. 

On the contrary, most common concrete terms in *rr are Tadbhava 
and masc, and are inflected as above to ^ throughout the obi. sing. 
For example, the following, ciz. : *rm data, *a giver', thlUWII komaltd y 
'softness', W$l ichchhd, 'desire', gcur trixhnd, ' thirst', are thus indi- 
cated as Tatsama nouns and uninflected. But, on the contrary, the 
concrete terms, JaKX (/hard, 'a earthen jar', 3npKT torkd, r a boy', 
U55TT (jhutnd, ' the knee', are Tadbhavas, and are inflected to * in the 
obi. sing. 

(2) All such masc. nouns as arc inflected by the above 
rule to * e or $ en in the obi. sing., retain the same inflec- 
tion in the nom. plur. In all other masculine nouns the nom. 
sing, and plur. arc alike. Thus ^tort larkd, c a boy ', obi. 
sing., *npft larke, makes its nom. plur. also ^ff% larke, 
'boys'; im garhd, 'a ditch', obi. sing., jrp garhe, nom. plur., 
TO ffa-i'he, 'ditches'. ^jEnn rupiyd, 'a rupee', makes the obi. 
sing, and nom. plur., to* rupayc, or *u* rupae. On the 
other hand, ^rc ghar, ' a house', QrffT yoddkd, 'a warrior', w4 
bhcU, 'a brother', have in the nom. plur., also, mghar, ' hous- 
es', ihjrT yoddhd, 'warriors', m$ bhdi, 'brothers'. 

a. Although, thus, in many nouns the number is not apparent from the ter- 
mination, yet practically this will be found to occasion no ambiguity. As in 
the use of such English words as ' deer , 'sheep', etc., the number is generally 
quite evident from the context. 

(3) All fern, nouns in x i, § i, * u, * u 9 make the nom. 
plur. in srt dn; all other fern, nouns, in $ en. 

a. Observe, that fcm. nouns in m\ d, occasionally, and 
those in * *, or $ /, always, insert a euphonic u y before all 
such added terminations, 4? / final before i being regularly 
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shortened. Examples are CTpft larki, i a girl ', nom. plur., 
^rrfiwt larkiydn; fiarei vidhi, * a divine law', nom. plur., farcrat 
vidhiydn; vmbastu, *a thing', nom. plur., arerart bastudn; 
itmjorii, 'a wife', nom. plur., ftrwrt jorudn. But wn bdt 9 'a 
word*, ft? bher, 'a sheep', make the nom. plur., wn bdten, 
&W bheren. 

a. *gfCT richd, *a sacred ode', and TOT ghatd, 'a heavy cloud', make 
the nom. plur. either *g*rt richdey, Udl4 ghatden, or ^^WTO ricftdyen, 
UdlQ ghatdyen. 

6. d t? is rarely inserted as the euphonic letter instead of H y ; 
chiefly after a labial vowel, as in Snil bhauwen, i eyebrows', nom. plur. 
of dt bhaun ; and in one instance, after $ t, as in Qflferart putliwdn, for 
q?lftrai putliydn, ' dolls', * puppets', from TO^ putli. 

c. A number of fern, nouns in wn iyd, chiefly diminutives, form 
the plur. by the addition of Anusvdr only; as TdUdUl tifiyd, ' a young 
hen', nom. plur., fercrat UKydn ; firfsRH dibtyd, ' a small box', nom. 
plur., Want dibiydn ; raTOTT chin yd, ' a bird', nom. plur., rafcut, 
chiriydQ. Similarly, ftraST vidhvd, ' a widow', makes the nom. plur., 
font vidhvdn. 

d. JIT* gde or jn*fr gdo> i a oow', and \m rotn, i fine hair', ' down', 
both reject the final letter before the plur. terminations ; as in the 
nom. plur., ITrt gden, ^rt roe n. 

e. The numerals, when used collectively, either as substantives or 
adjectives, make the nom. plur. in *H; otherwise, the nom. plur. 
remains unohanged, as frfft vhdron, nom. plur., * the four', or fn^t ifr# 
chdron ghore, ' the four horses'; but *T* Or$ char ghore, i four horses'. 

(4) All nouns whatever, masc. and fern., terminate in srt 
on, throughout the oblique plural; Anusvdr being dropped 
in the vocative only. 

a. In the case of nouns inflected to * e in the obi. sins., 
this termination *tt on is substituted for the fiual vowel. 
If the noun end in $ * or * /, the vowel, if long, is shortened, 
and a euphonic q y is inserted before the termination. A 
final long 5 u is shortened. In all other cases the termina- 
tion is simply added to the nom. sing. 
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Examples are, of nouns inflected to * in the sing., ^hff 
ghordy ' a horse*, obi. plur., drft ghoron, voc. plur., £ifi 
ghoro ; smr kuttd, ( a dog', obi. plur., *j*it kutton, voc. plur., 
spiT kutto : of nouns in $ and % ft^ billi, ' a cat', obi. plur., 
Tm$u\ billiyon, voc. plur., ra%ifr; drat dhobi, 'a washerman 5 , 
obi. plur., drraift dhobiyon, ; rarer vidhi, c a law', obi. plur., 
rarodi vidhiyoii : of other nouns, crew* pustak, ' a book', obi. 
plur., mi9ft pustakon ; vm rdt, 'night', obi. plur., ixftrdton; 
§n* jorti, ' a wife', obL plur. $r*$H joruon ; nrar pita, € a 
father', obi. plur., nrarat pit don. 

a. Occasionally we meet with the obi. plurals, $a^t devton, TfSt 
rdjon, mimi dtmon, from $apn devtd, ( a deity ', THIT rdjd, c a king ', 
QVTrTVT ti/wa, ' the spirit '; but these forms are incorrect, and have 
not the sanction of good usage. They correctly follow the usage 
of all Tatsama nouns, and for the obi. plur. add the termination 
to the nom. sing., making $a?irot devtdon, TXWnft rdjdon, *nmitt 
dtmdon. 

b. The following nouns, r iz. , UPS gde f ' a cow \ \m rom, l down \ 
Jlta game, ' a village', «tf3l name, ' a name', Tta ddnw, i a time', Ufal 
panic, 'the foot', drop the final letter before the obi. plur, termination. 
In the last four the Anitscdr before the final consonant is also often 
dropped, so that the obi. plur. of these nouns, becomes UTOt gdon, ^rat 
roon, JTT^rt gdon, *rreft udon, TT^i dd on, VTVfipdon. 

130. In the Braj dialect, % is rarely substituted for * in the obL 
sing, of Tadbhava nouns in W, as in ft§ for ^#t ; but more common- 
ly the inflection remains as in High Hindi. A voc. sing, in *TT 
from masc. nouns in ^, is occasionally found, as HIM9N, ' gardener'; 
^uwfll , 4 Lord ', from mHT, ^cnft. In the nom. plur. of fern. 
nouns, $ is often substituted for $, as in TfM for TTO, ' nights'. The 
nom. plur. of fem. nouns in «J is often formed by the addition of 
Anmudr, as in liraY, for infonri, ' books'; *raf, for ^wfttirt, ' friends'. An 
irregular masc. nom. plur., tH^MUt, ' a class of servants', is found in 
the Prcm Sdgar. In the obi. plur., stt is occasionally vriddhied to $t, 
as in ^ftl for ^ftt, * houses'; but, more commonly, the obi. plur. is 
formed by the termination lorR A final long vowel is shortened 
before these letters, and u sometimes inserted after a final v. 
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Examples are, Ulift, 'a sinner', obi. plur., HiRr, nrfufil, or luUliH ; mtb, 
Va woman', obi. plur M «nTOI or «1liuH ; df , ' a tree', obi. plur., thpl; 
unr, * a foot', obi. plur M hhr.* 

131. In the dialect of the Rdmdyan, as in many modern eastern 
dialects, a final long vowel in nouns is regularly shortened through- 
out. Thus, for SWF, 'a bridegroom', we have 7319; for Wfl, 'an 
earthen jar ', WE ; for sfTTT, ' a woman ', 1TTC, etc., etc. 

a. All nouns whatever, in this dialect, are declined in precisely the 
same way. The class of (High Hindi) Tadbhava substantives in W 
does not exist, and all nouns are unchanged in the sing., except that 
for the aoc. or dat., the termination f^ or Bl is often added to the unin- 
fected base ; thus, TTRTf or Tnrffc, 'R6m', or 'to Rfim', fffafil or igfafit, 
'the sage', or ' to the sage'. In the following, this form is apparently 
used as an abl. ; 9TO?f JRV, 9iPt ^raftfe TTOf, ' the king, having made 
inquiry of his Guru and performed the family rites \ Occasionally, 
at the end of a line, in old Hindi poetry, we find the termination ?J, 
commonly represented by Anmvdr. It may be added (1) to a nom. 
sing.; as, qn*|9T%9d, 'to-day there is no doubt', in which case it is to 
be regarded as a neuter termination ; or (2) to an aoc. sing., as 9?frt 
*$&, ' together with Sugriv'. The voc. sing, is regularly like the nom. 

b. The nom. plur. of all nouns, maso. and fern., is like the nom. 
sing.; the obi. plur. is formed by adding *, f or fNl, to the nom. 
sing.; as, from Jpl, 'a sage', obi. plur., ?pP( ; 5*, 'a god'; obi. plur., 
*K&f ; *nft, ' a woman', obi. plur., •IIK«f. In some instances, *&l is 
added after a vowel-termination, the euphonic 9 being' characteristi- 
cally omitted ; as in AlttKWN**, dat., 'to the eager ', from tftrcriqi. 

c. In a single instance, we find in the Rdmdyan a fern. nom. plur. 
in ?, viz., ftfil, *eyebrows',t from ftt. 9 is here to be regarded as mere- 
ly euphonic, in place of the more common 9 or 9. Also we have a 
single instance of a masc. nom. plur. in Sit, in dSRtll, ' musicians'. J 

d. The following Sanskrit case-forms ocour, viz.; masc. instr. sing., 
^5f, 'with an arrow'; also *fita, used adverbially, 'joyfully'; neut. ace. 

* For the rejection of *, Vid. § 13u, (4) 6. 

t wrifr WR flU&fl HW ftflf, ' angry grew Lakshman, knitted were his eye- 
brows'. 

± i»Wi *Wi« wriHUt mm I 3** HOT *T* WUHI, ' the servants all, and 

the different musicians, he loaded with gifts and honor'. 

9 
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Bing., 9tW, 'Brahma* ; maso. abl. sing., WTTT, 'from (their) rank'; neut. 
loo. sing., jhRj, ' in the heart ' ; maso. nom. plur., TO, * men f ; maso. 
voo. sing., TOR, ' king !' ; fern. voc. sing., ^#, * O Sita W 

e. In many instances, we find in the Rdmdyan the termination 
$T) added to substantives and words used substantively ; as 4iw)l, wT, 
*$T, eto. This, however, is not a case-ending, but serves merely to 
emphasize the noun, and is therefore equivalent to the High Hindi 
emphatic particle, ^ ;* e.g., 4&l sffw «l *TO Jiffif , 'even one blind or 
deaf would not speak thus'. 

132. The Marwari, as also the other Rajputana dialects, and the 
Kumaoni and Garhwali, exhibits %, instead of *rr, as the sign of the 
nom. sing, of all Tadbhava masc. nouns ; which, again, is inflected in 
the obi. sing, to W, instead of *, in all the dialects in question. Thus, 
e.g.y for the High Hindi, dro, c a horse', we have dr#r, obi. sing., drar. 
All other nouns agree with the High Hindi throughout the singular. 

a. But the case of the agent, in Marwari nouns of this class, ends 
in $, and to this form no postposition is affixed. Thus we have 
dl£=:3T$ it In all other nouns, the case of the agent sing., is like 
the nom. All Marwari nouns have also an inflected loo. sing, in %, 
as, e.g.> ^ft, * in the house', drJ, * on the horse'. 

b. The nom. plur. of all Marwari Tadbhava masc. nouns in $T, 
ends in *JT. Thus, from dr$T, 'a horse', we have the nom. plur., tfrVT, 
4 horses'. Mewari, Garhwali, and Kumaoni all follow the same rule. 
Other Marwari masc. nouns are unchanged in the nom. plural. All 
Marwari fern, nouns make the nom. plur. in vt ; $ final, before this 
termination, is hardened to 9. Examples are, dlfl, ' a mare', nom. 
plur., drat ; an?f, * a word ', nom. plur., W?rt. The obi. plur. form of 
all Marwari nouns terminates in 9lt. The above rules for Marwari 

• • • • 

declension apply to all the ltajputana dialects. 

133. The peculiarities of the remaining dialects will be sufficiently 
clear from the tables of declension. As they have no literature, it 
is unnecessary to enter into further detail. 

134. In strict truth, the rules above given cover the whole sub- 
ject of the declension of nouns. And it is to be noted, tha.t to a 

* This form has apparently arisen from the Braj form, hu, of this particle, 
by the elision of h } and 8andki of the then concurrent vowels, so that, e.g , ekau 
is for ekahu. 
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very limited extent in High Hindi, more freely in Braj poetry and 
almost constantly in all archaic Hindi, the oblique form of the noun 
may of itself, without the aid of any additional word, express any of 
the relations denoted by the seven oblique cases of the Sanskrit. But 
inasmuch as this scanty declensional system, almost denuded of the 
ancient Sanskrit case-endings, was found inadequate to express with- 
out ambiguity the various relations of the noun in a sentence, certain 
particles are in the modern dialects regularly appended to the obli- 
que form of the noun. These partioles are, most of them, similar to 
prepositions in English, but as they invariably follow the noun, are 
accurately termed postpositions. 

135. Although the relation of the noun to these postpositions is 
certainly less intimate than that of the Latin or Sanskrit case- 
terminations to the stem, still, reasons of practical convenience have 
led most grammarians to arrange the declension of the noun after 
the Sanskrit model in eight cases, as follows ; Nominative, Accusative, 
Dative, Agent, Ablative, Genitive, Locative, and Vocative. 

a. What we have termed the case of the Agent, has usually been called, 
after the terminology of Sanskrit grammars, the Instrumental case. But as, 
in Hindi, this case never denotes the instrument, but the agent only, it seems 
better to drop a term which can only mislead. 

136. The following table exhibits the postpositions, as they are 
usually assigned to express the functions of the several cases. 
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TABLE I 



Aco. Dat. 



Ag. 






» 



» 



i 



Gen. 



»> 



» 



w 



Loo. 






9> 






ftr, ?nf. 



%. 



.« 
^ 



^T. 



• t • 



%, %m. 



M- 



i 



•• • 



*FT, infl. 
W, qui* 



••# 



it 



W, U. 



fffl. fftJWHt 



Sift, Wft 



At, infl. 

W, Gill. 



v. 



tRt. 



3. 



%t. 



a. 



«T, infl. ft, 



* • • 



. •• 



«, itt. 



a. 



w. 



a 






•• • 



*. 

©^ 



* • • 



at. 



^T, infl. TT, 

?l#T,?rir,fem. 

t$T, f . #ft. 



HTW,*TO, Ufal. 



wA 



5w, ?n5f. 



SI 



%. 



• •• 



* 



• it 



«•• 



$T, infl. 



3&T, infl. ST, 



in%. 



wA 



fw, ?rr^f. 



* Also, in the Bhattf dialect of Chand, Sfft. f Among the Mairs, also 
§ Also, among the modems, ^pf. 
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••• 



a. 



••• 



3t, infl. 



••• 



• • • 



*t. 



W. 



a. 



4. ft. 



Wanting. 



<nT, infl. 9ST, 



**», f . 



* 



jS 

l 
N 



Wanting. 



%,^w,^f. 



MS 



*i. 



Wanting. 



fPl, ft. 






*ftr, %. 



Wanting. 



«. 



A 



it, St. 



w. 



?WWJ. 



at. 



sfa, $n, iftr, infl, 



m, infl. fern, tfift. 



«R, infl. fern. A. 






WR!, ^ifti. § 



• • t 



*PC,infl.sft. 



••• 



a. 



m. 



. • • 



• • • 



**. 



•• # 



• • • 



*. 



JR. 



HR. 



• • # 



• •• 



5. 



UTT. 



••• 



fr, ITT, «tc* J Also, in Chand, jfo, tf* ; WR, Mi, flffel and na. 
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137. Besides the postpositions enumerated in the table, the follow- 
ing may be noted. %, in the ace. sing., is found occasionally in 
eastern Hindi ; it is evidently identical with the termination of the 
accusative in Bangali. %W and ^1 are sometimes found for the abi. 
postposition %. # is sometimes colloquially added to % in the Doab, 
thus, %$ ; it emphasizes the idea of l source', ' beginning'; thus, wrrf 
% $ *& *WR, * quite from the mountain to the river \ *T, ( $, *ft, ) is 
the genitive sign in Panjabi ; it is, however, occasionally found in 
books written in western Hindi, as also 5 (Panj.), aco., for «fcr. 

138. The postposition At maybe expressed by the English prepo- 
aion 'to', when indicating the dative case. When it is the sign of 
the accusative, it is incapable of any separate translation, but 
gives a certain definiteness to the noun with which it is con- 
nected. It may be here remarked that the accusative appears in 
Hindi under two forms, the one being identical with the nominative, 
the other consisting of the noun, inflected where possible, with the 
addition of the postposition At. As the sign of the accusative after 
verbs of motion, At must be translated by * to', as W At H§T, * go to 
the house*. ?!$ is used, in the standard dialect, only with the reflexive 
pronoun 3VTQ, in the form, WPi fT%. It is exactly equivalent to At as 
the sign of the direct object of a verb. Strictly speaking, 3 is the 
Engl., ' by', but in rendering into English idiom, it will be found 
necessary to translate the case of the agent precisely as the nomi- 
native. The full explanation of the use of this case is necessarily 
deferred to the chapter on verbs. The abl. postposition, %, is some- 
times to be translated * from' or * by', and sometimes, * with'. 

139. The gen. postposition, «ft kd, is, accurately speaking, 
an adjective particle, equivalent to such English phrases as 
* pertaining to', ' belonging to\ etc. The noun, by the addi- 
tion of this particle, is in reality converted into a posses- 
sive adjective ;* which, as will hereafter appear, follows the 

* The following remarks by Prof. Lassen, well illustrate this point. He 
speaks of the corresponding Marathf gen. in chd, but his remarks apply 
equally to the Hindi: * Mabrat$hi nimirum non dicunt, 'patris cquum\ * vppidi 
rives', sed 'paternum equum\ t oppidano8 rives'. Adjectivum autem quum sit, 
facile apparet cur terminatio pro vario regiminis genere varietur \ 

Inst. Ling. Prac. p, 54. 
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regular rules for the inflection of adjectives, and is made 
to agree with the noun it defines in gender, number and 
case. 

140. The following rules regulate the use of the three 
forms of the genitive postposition. 

(1) qjT kd is used before all masc. nouns in the nom. 
sing., or in that form of the ace. which is the same as the 
nom. sing. 

(2) ft ke is used before all masc. nouns when in any case 
but the nom. sing. The only exception has been stated un- 
der rule (1). 

(3) *ft ici is used before all fern, nouns in any case what- 
ever, singular or plural. The following examples will make 
the matter clear. Thus we say ; — 

$T*ft SRT feT dhobi kd beta, ' the washerman's son'. 
HFHfr ft d£ mdli ke bete, * the gardener's sons'. 
93$ ft <?Mfft tR: barhai ke larke par, i on the carpenter's child'. 
TXmi ft JIT# ft raja ke gdon men, ' in the king's villages'. 
tinritt SRT W panditon kd ghar, i the house of the pundits'. 
9T9PI eft irnft brahman ki pothi, ' the Brahman's book'. 
THR «ft HTW W rdjd ki dgyd par, i on the king's oommand'. 
$ESTC ifo «n^ ishwar ki bdten, i the words of God'. 
Hirff wt wfeitt tR: pahdron ki chotion par, i on the peaks of the 
mountains'. 

N.B. The student will carefully observe that the gender or number 
of the noun to which the gen. particle is attached, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the inflection of the partiole. It is determined solely 
by the gender, number and case of the following noun. 

141. Of the various postpositions commonly assigned to the loc. 
case, H is the English * in'; trc is * on'; WR and fTCTCR alike denote 
the limit to which, ' up to', * as far as '. 

a. It should be observed, that, in fact, the locative, like the accu- 
sative, has two forms, the one consisting of the oblique form of 
the noun, singular or plural, with one of the locative postpositions 
attached ; and the other form consisting of such oblique form only, 
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the postpositions being omitted. In the case of uninfected sing, 
nouns, the latter form will of course be identical with the nom. sing. 
Thus we may say, TO WW it, or TO WW, * at that time '; *ll* $ sft% 
or HJTC A ital it, * in the middle of the city \ 

b. That this is a true locative case, is plain from the fact that the d final of 
the gen. postpositions and of adjectives, is always inflected to e before the form 
in question, even when it is similar to the nom. sing. Nor is it correct to 
regard the postposition as in this case arbitrarily omitted. In reality, we have 
here simply a trace of the ancient inflectional system of declension. The in- 
flectional ending has, indeed, in the majority of nouns, entirely disappeared, 
leaving the noun, if singular, in form like the nominative, but the real cha- 
racter of the word is discernible from its power to occasion the inflection of 
any attributive adjunct. 

142. The remarks made above as to the meaning and use of the 
postpositions, apply, for the most part, equally to the corresponding 
dialeotio postpositions. The obi. postposition, n, or ft, used in the 
Braj and other dialects, must always be translated ( from ' or * by ', 
never, 'with*. TJie Braj form, $, is almost always rendered 'on', but 
rarely is used in the sense of * by ', where, in High Hindi, we would 
have %.* ^l or ^t are exaotly equivalent to TOR. 

143. The gen. postposition appears in the Rdmdyan under three 
different forms, viz., At or An, obi. maso., Aft, fern., Aft ;t TC, in- 
flected, before fern, nouns only, to Aft ; tR, to which we may assign the 
fern, inflected form, A. As these are apt to confuse the beginner, we 
give the following examples of the use of each form : m 9S9 1TOT dtg 
faro An, ' the Lord said, It is the poison of the moon, brother"; 
ftrS 1 ^ftsF^ At ttrcUjl, ' the pain of the creatures is not removed '; 
iuHmwIh 5fW ftp* Aft, 'whose gain is the injury of others' well-being'; 
^?!T Aft Wf l^rarrt, * guard Sita ', or ' keep a watch of Sita '; mm 
nftfi ilRH W* 3*n, 'the first (form of) devotion is association with 
the good.' «R* is also used before maso. nouns in an oblique case ; 
W *5T* W! wffc * *nft, ' I may not be killed by any one', lit., 'die, killed 
by any one '; flIKhft ?f TnB' %T qtfoMNj), ' that immortal One, whose 
handmaid thou art '; ^Al (JHjJI SR, * the welfare of Tulsi '; ^WT 3w A 
Iff srfr4, ' Uma, this is the greatness of the good '. Besides these the 
regular inflections, A and eft, are also found in the Rdmdyan ; so also, 
rarely, the Kanauji gen. sign, At, and the Braj, At. The numerous 

* Vid. Syntax, f Also, metri gratm t Aft. 
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forms of the loo. postposition scarcely require illustration, as they 
are not likely to be confounded with other words. The Sanskrit OTW, 
often corrupted to into, in the sense of ?TO, 'up to ', is rarely met ; 
an example is &T5R TOi into, ' for as far as a yojan'. 

144. The Marwari fonns call for little remark. The gen. post- 
positions, ^T, TT, ft, correspond in usage respectively to W, sft, «ft, in 
the standard dialect ; with the single exception, that when the gen. 
denotes possession or duty, $ is used before masc. nouns in the obi. 
sing., instead of TT. The same remarks apply to the use of ^T, SRT, 
ml, etc., in Mew£ri. Examples are, di£i6 ^T I4K4K ¥n ^ft 9, * the ruler 
of Bathoth is Dung Ji ' ; 3* &rgm % m ^T^T, ' he went to the Brah- 
man's house'; **$ *3JT* ft ^l*f, * ten thousand of treasure*. ^, for *tT, 
( =W,) is occasionally found, as $SR s§ $3, * the god of gods '. The 
gen. postpositions, fl#T and ^$r (=tfiT,) so far as we are aware, are used 
only in poetry. Examples are, Wit^ft WRfi=:>J$9iTW3Tir, ' a steam- 
e * '; ^8" "^ *&***> * the Naw&b of Delhi', fftr (for ffih) occurs, in 
one instance only, in the Prem Sdgar, with the 2nd pers. pron., ?m- 
f&f> * your', for ?p5OT. «tff , often W&, ( = if,) ' in', in M6r. is regularly 
used as a postposition, as \xm tnnft rtff, * dust on the turban'; but 
it more rarely occurs in its primitive sense as a substantive, in con- 
struction with a preceding genitive, as WH3R £ rtft?, 'in the oountry*, 
for *piSi *HTf =W^3; ^T $ wfff, * in captivity \=&Z if. The same 
usage with the dialectic equivalents of fk occasionally occurs in the 
Rdmdyan and other arohaio Hindi poetry. In the colloquial, ^rofr is 
often treated as a predicative adjective, and is then made to agree 
with the subject of the sentence in gender and number. Thus they 
say, amnft Tim *refr Ififr, ' the shopkeeper went as far as the village'; 
drisR ?rra ^tft iwfr, * the washerwoman went as far as the lake'. 
The following sentences illustrate the remaining Mar. postpositions : 
JJIT NJJ|3 TOW §Jt9t, ' he has seized and carried off Dungar Sing'; 
VS Hindi wft, ' having climbed upon the fort '. sra^ is sometimes 
construed with the genitive, like Hfff , as Qlfl 3K 3iH^, ' on the horse'. 
5 is used like 3, as 3R3HI * Sift *WT$, ' he fought with the English'. 

145. In western Hindi, I have met an ace. and dat. postposition *ir, 

=«ftr. It is evidently connected with the corresponding Mar. ^, Panj. 

3r. *T as the gen. postposition, is the regular substitute for srt in 

Fanjabi ; it is found very rarely in western Hindi. 3R$, though 

10 
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really a participle from «RWT, ' to do', or ' make', is colloquially used 
as a postposition with the inflected forms of both nouns and pronouns, 
throughout the Ganges valley. It is equivalent to % in the 6ense of 
'from' or 'by'; it is never to be rendered 'with'. Thus we may say, 
VXQ SRiaft *ff?l, 'free from sin', for HTH % TH??l or HTH TTf?!. But in the 
following from the Rdmdyan, it is equivalent to % 'in'; W ^? ^H *n?l 
W Z&kj i fastened like arrows in (his) mother's breast \ ftifi very 
rarely occurs as a dialeotio substitute for TOR. 

146. The word $m log, Sk. and Garh., $im, is appended 
to plural nouns when it is intended to denote the plural as 
a class. The plural inflection is then added, not to the noun 
itself, but to the appended $m. In the case of inflected 
Tadbhavas in *nr, the noun is inflected to * e before the word 
#m, whether in the nom. or obi. plur. In all other cases, 
the noun in connection with #hn remains uninflected. 

Examples are, nom. plur., txw\ #hn rdjd log, * kings', as a class; 
€Hllt 3rift « dhobi logon men, ' among washermen '; efiTCl %ftt %[ kavi 
logon ko 9 ' to poets'. Thus, suoh a phrase as * ten kings came ', we 
must translate, ^PB THR *JTO das rdjd de, as there is no reference to 
kings as a class ; but the phrase, * kings are wealthy ', as referring 
to the class, * kings', must be translated, HOT #hn \3Rt $rft ^i rdjd log 
dhani hote hain. 

a. This usage of the word #ni is properly confined to nouns denot- 
ing persons, though it is occasionally used, perhaps jocosely, in 
reference to animals, by the common people, who might say, e.g., 
A*T %nt bandar log, much as we would say, ' the monkey folk \ It 
has indeed been strenuously denied that $ni is ever used except in 
reference to persons, but the word occurs with ^pi in the following 
phrase from the Rdmdyan ; ^pi $ni ^ftf tfff, i they killed deer with 
the arrow'. 

b. The word $ni is often used alone where in English we have 
' they', in the sense of i people, in general '; as $ni SR^^i, ' they say', 
= French, * on dit '. #hn has also a feminine form, tnni, ' woman ', 
but this is never appended as a sign of plurality to other nouns. 

c. Besides %ni, the word JWT, * host ', is also occasionally added to 
nouns to denote plurality, but its use in prose is rare, and is restricted 
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to a few nouns, aa, e.g., $3OT7I9, 'the gods', ffTCTTOV, 'the stars*, etc. 
The word TO, * all ', is also oolloquially added as a sign of plurality, 
instead of $HT, in some eastern dialects. 

147. In poetry, besides JWT, many other words also are appended 
to nouns as indicative of plurality or multitude. The most common 
are the following, viz. : ^T, as WSR ^T, * mountains'; *R, as WE 1R, 
' worshippers '; T*RRT, as TTCn^; foirc, * sunbeams '; 39pl, as *| i&Fm, 
' animals '; &m, as ^gfir qm, ' sages '; *|T*, as xm *|Tf , ' sins ', i.e., 
1 the whole of my sins '; TOTOI, as 3rl **ra, ' the good ', i.e., ' the 
assemblage of the good '; «WU, as TO sray, 'warriors'; ^BT*t|, as TO 

f, 'young Brahmins'; 3TCI, as srtq 3TO, ' the monkeys' ; *Bto, as 
^ftTBT, 'sins'. The word m&$\ is added to a few nouns to denote 
order in a line ; as ^mi<3H), * the line of hair along the breast 
bone '; 93ftirei^t, ' a flock of cranes', as always flying in a line. Two 
nouns of plurality are occasionally appended to a word, as ftlTO* 
fTOiT 9TO, ' a multitude of demons '. 

a. In many cases the noun of plurality may be translated, ' assem- 
blage', ' multitude', ' flock', etc, but very often it will be found that 
English idiom will only admit the translation of the noun as a sim- 
ple plural. The above words are by no means all equivalent to $HT, 
nor are they all used interchangeably among themselves. 

148. As Hindi has no article, the distinction indicated in English 
by the definite and indefinite article, cannot always be expressed in 
Hindi. €fr*T may be either ' a horse' or ' the horse' ; ThwI may be 
* women' or ' the women'. The indefinite article may be sometimes 
rendered by the numeral TOJ, ' one ', or the indefinite pronoun, sftT^, 
'some', 'any'; but it is oftener incapable of translation. The definite 
article, occasionally, when strongly demonstrative, may be expressed 
by the remote demonstrative pronoun, S5. In the case of nouns in 
the accusative, the force of the definite article may be often express- 
ed by the use of the form with sftT, as isirf srt, which may mean, ' the 
horse'. But the student must not therefore understand that the aco. 
with #T is always to be rendered with the definite article. 

149. In exhibiting the declension of nouns according to 
the foregoing rules, it will be convenient to classify them 
according to gender in two declensions, each of which has 
two varieties. 
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The first declension will comprise all masculines. Of 
this declension the first variety will include all Tadbhava* 
nouns in m or *rt which are inflected in the obi. sing, to 
* or $, and the second variety, all other masculine nouns. 
Nouns of the first variety are declined like 

€fr*T ghord, 'a horse'. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ^TfT ghord y i a horse'. N. dT$ ghore, i horses'. 

Ac. %JWl ghord or dT$$T ghor> ko, Ac. Ht& ghore or Hjift%i ghoron ko, 

' a horse ', or ' to a horse '. ' horses ' or * to horses '. 

D. dT$ %T ghore ko, ' to a horse'. D. shft sftT ghoron ko, ' to horses'. 

Ag. shf 3 ghore ne, € hy a horse'. Ag. shft $ ghoron ne, i by horses'. 

Ab. shf % ghore se, € from a horse'. Ab. sfrft % ghoron */?, 'from horses'. 

G. dr? Wi (*k or q£fr) ghore kd (ke Q. shft «FT ($ or zft) ghoron kd (ke 

or ki,) 'of a horse', ' horse's'. or ki), 'horses' or 'of horses'. 

L. ^T^ W, W, fRR, ITCHR, ghore L. shft if, tTC, TOR, ?T5ER ghoron 

men, par, tak, talak, etc., *w*?w, ^ar, tak, talak, etc., 

' in, on, to a horse'. 'in, on, to horses'. 

V. % €hf he ghore, '0 horse'. V, % €hfT he ghoro, «0 horses'. 

a. The second variety of masculine declension includes 
all other masculine nouns of whatever termination, and may 
be represented by wc ghar, ' a house \ It differs from the 
above, only in that the inflection of the noun is confined 
to the oblique plural. As the postpositions are the same 
with all nouns, it will be unnecessary to give the remain- 
ing paradigms in detail. It will be remembered that the 
second form of the loc. is like the nom. 

W ghar, ' a house '. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. W ghar, i a house'. N. W gtwr, i houses'. 

Ac. W ghar or W %T ghar ko, Ac, W ghar or ^ftf sftt gharon ko, 
* a house' or * to a house '. * houses' or * to the houses'. 

* Vid. § 60. 
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So also is declined the Tatsama noun, 

TTW rdjd, ' a king'. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. Tjm rdjd, i the king'. N. TTSIT ra/a, * kings'. 

Ac. TXWl rdjd or HOT #T rdjd ko, Ac. TOTT r^/rf or *nn*H $R rdjdon 
1 the king*. ko, ' the kings'. 

So also decline masc. nouns ending in any other vowel, 
as the following : 

W& tndli, 'a gardener'. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. W& mdli, ' a gardener'. . N. urafr mdli, * gardeners'. 
Ac. KvSl mdli or wrat «ftT mdli ko, Ac. *4nJl mdli or fllfaiit in* mdliyon 
4 a gardener'. ko, ' gardeners'. 

bichchhu, i a scorpion'. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. T3R3 bichchhu, ' a scorpion '. N. faro bichchhu, € scorpions '. 
Ac. TQF5$ bichchhu or TQF5$ %X bich- Ac. ttsrag bichchhu or %res3i 3*T 

C\ Cs ©s >3 

cMti £0, ' a scorpion'. bichchhuon ko, i scorpions'. 

150. The second declension comprises all feminine 
nouns. The first variety includes all feminines in * i 9 
$ i, * u or 5 u ; the second variety, all other feminines. 

As an example of the first variety, we may take 

ih^ pothi, i a book'. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. Ttjih pothiy 'a book'. N. ffrnnrt pothiydn, « books'. 

Ac. ,dmt pothi or ih^ iklpoihi ko, Ac. ffrnnrt pothiydn or tfrnritt #T 
* a book'. pothiyon ko, * books'. 

Like ih^ is declined 

*lta rf;ww, *a tear'. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. *lta dnsti, i a tear'. N. Iltani dmudn, ( tears'. 

Ac. #* dnsti or *rtf «ftr a/is** Ao, Ac. *lte*rt dmudn or mta$i sftT 
4 a tear'. dnsuon ko, ' tears'. 
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a. The second variety of fern, declension may be illus- 
trated by the word 

Tm rat, ' night \ 
Singular. Plural. 

N. Tm rdty ' night \ N. Tm rdten, * nights'. 

Ac. TTCI rat or Tm %T rdt ko 9 Ac. Tm rdten or Tmt «ftT rdton ko, 
* night'. * nights'. 

As an example of fern, nouns in w we take 

mm mdtdy *a mother'. 
Singular. Plural. [< mother8 \ 

N. mm mdtd, i a mother'. N. nmrt mdtden or mm mdtd y * 

Ac HTHT mdtd or mm *kl mdtd Ao. nmrt mdtden or tfmrilt $T 
ko 9 ' a mother'. mdtdon ko y i mothers'. 

151. The following tahles present the chief forms of dialeotio de- 
clension. It will be noticed that the case of the Agent is wanting 
in the modern eastern dialeots given, w*., the Avadhi, Biw&i and 
Bhojpuri. The peculiar construction with ^, elsewhere referred to, is 
distinctively a western idiom, and is not found in the looal speech 
muoh east of Cawnpore. In the oolumn representing the Old 
Purbi of the Rdmdyan, the word TO, (for the regular form, TOT, i an 
earthen jar',) is taken as a representative of the deolension instead of 
EfrfT, whioh, though universally employed in the modern dialects, 
does not occur in the Rdmdyan. 

152. It is to be observed that not only in the old Purbf, as indicated in the 
tables, but in most Hindi poetry, the postpositions, though sometimes used, 
are as often omitted, and the oblique form of the noun, if there be such, or if 
not, the nom. form, may represent any one of the cases. The same peculiarity 
appears, though to a much more limited extent, in some Braj prose. This 
omission of the postpositions is not to be regarded as mere poetic license. 
The classic poetry, which is still held as the model for poetical composition, 
presents the language at a much earlier stage than the modern Hindi. Tulsi 
Das, whose Rdmdyan is held as the standard of poetical excellence, wrote in 
the latter half of the 16th century. Kabir, whose writings are also highly 
esteemed, wrote over a hundred years before Tulsi Das. In this old Hindi 
poetry we see the Prakrit speech just at, or rather just past, a transition 



* The more common form. 
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period. In its last stage of decay the ancient case-terminations had been 
almost all lost, so that one form, very often the ancient genitive, had to express 
all the various relations formerly distributed among six cases. It was out of 
this state of things that the modern system of declension by postpositions, not 
all-at once, but gradually arose, as it was felt to be demanded by the utterly 
decayed state of the language. The ancient Hindi poetry exhibits the langu- 
age just at the beginning of this period of grammatical reform. Postpositions 
are indeed used, but sparingly as compared with modern Hindi prose, 
and the Prakrit system of declension still largely prevails. But this ancient 
declension, so abraded and worn out as scarcely to deserve the name, is accu- 
rately represented not by eight, but by two, or, if we count a vocative which 
now and then appears, three cases only. The recognition of this is essential 
to the grammatical understanding of ancient Hindi verse. 

153. As the various forms of declension, except the first, agree in all cases 
but the nom. plur., we give only one paradigm in full. The dialectic declen- 
sion of nouns belonging to the second variety of High Hindi declension, differs 
from that of other masc. nouns, only in the omission of the inflection in the 
obi. sing, and nom. plur., as in the standard dialect. It is therefore unneces- 
sary to give any separate paradigm of nouns of this class. The few forms in 
brackets are supplied from analogy. 
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TABLE II : 

Ann, 'a horse'; 



GQ 



< 



N. 



Ao. 



D. 



Ag. 



Ab. 



G. 



L. 



V. 



N. 



Ac. 



D. 



Ag- 



Ab. 



G. 



L. 



V. 






5 



Anrr. 



Ar$ At. 



At$ At. 



Ari 3. 



At$%. 



AtA SRT. 
AtA. 

AtA. 

AT^tSJT. 

chit At. 
Qiit St 
A lit A. 
AritsirT. 






W«T 



diii. 



iw. 



Anrr. 



Ar^ At. 
Art At. 
AtA 3. 
ATi§. 
Aii At. 

**& 

Ar^. 
AtA. 



sft. 



Qi€H At. 



Sii^i A. 



Ql€H A. 



WT. 






ft* 



AtA At. 



Art At. 



At$ A. 



At$ 



At. 



AtA At. 



Ari 



AtA 






AtA. 



GtlVT 



At. 



Hnrt 



m. 



Aiii. 



LA. 



AiAt |g. 
Aii r) 

AlAt Ja. 

Ar$t j#i. 
AnjiAjTO. 

Error. 



SI 



diAi. 



$141 n. 
ATVT ^. 

AtA. 



Ann 5. 



AWT^T. 

Ann. 









At*t A. 



At*t A. 
AiA. 



Atvt A. 



Am 



— 7 

At. 



r,Ar, 



Ann. 



j *r |At. Al¥l A. 



dni A. 



Awt. 



Arftg. 



Awt^r 
(Awt 



)AT¥T JTtA. 

AiA 
Atct. 



AT¥T. 



dni A. 



Arct A. 



dni. 



ditt A. 



Arct! 



[At, At, 
At. 



Arvt. 



3ST& 



{AtVtWTA. 

(Arit. 
Awt. 



♦Although, it: this dialect, the postpositions are regularly and commonly 
But nc, the postposition of the agent, is never used. f Besides the word sab, 
to u or ni. J Either of these forms may be declined throughout. In the 
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DIALECTIC MASCULINE DECLENSION. 

P6r. to=H. H., wn, c ajar\ 



Oarhwdli. 


• 


0/rf PurSt. 


Aradhi. 


• 


Bhojpuri. 


di^i. 


diti. 


H3. 




Wlf . 


dTT,^Tn.J 


driT^n. 


Q\4 1 w. 


TOff. 


€hV3T ST 


wu« sM. 


•"j* 


driT^nr 


dif i w. 


Udlti. 


EhTOT OR. 


un« sM. 


m* 


dif i $. 


• 


TO.* 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 


dtfT& 


dnn i, etc. 


TO. 


duftii %. 


VMM ft. 

• 


H* 


drfi^T. 


"StTEl €*T. 


TO. 


Qlftll QfiT. 


Will *JT. 

• 


#FC 3R. 


dnjT ?n. 


Ql^l ITT. 


H3. 


_-s ) w. 


• 


H* 


(OTJT). 


(*fT). 


TO. 


d 1^611, etc. 


Wll€. 

• 


drew. 


drar. 


l^F)- 


TO. 




• 


• 


3i«l SJOT. 


(Ud*5, 


• 


Wll^H*^ 


#TC33|SRT. 


• 


1 




Ql^fiM 3R. 


Wllf isW 


#TCTOsftT. 


• 


di^i $. 




Wanting. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 

i 


€fr#t ft. 

• 


Qif t $, etc. 


(TO^S, 


^TTOf %. 


W4l^H ft. 


**Ha 


ifr«t «fti. 


• 




dl^ER CRT. 


• 


^TOTO *C. 


• 






■^ J W. 


V£II4M 1. 

• 




<*¥0. 


(*fT). 


(TOf). 


dnraf. 


• 


#rc to. 



omitted, yet they are occasionally added to the base, as in the other dialects. 
log is also added to denote plurality ; rarely the noun is inflected in the plural 
Avadhi plural, ghoren is also used. 
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1st Variety; snft, '« woman'. 
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DIALECTIC FEMININE DECLENSION. 



2nd Variety; arm, 'a thing*. 
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(W 



IT 



< 



4f 
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4 
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1 



2 



i 



v.. 

3 






* 



v.. 
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t 
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A QQ ~ 
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Origin of the Declensional fortns. 

154. In all Tatsama nouns and many Tadbhavas, the distinctive termina- 
tion of the Sanskrit nom. sing., has entirely disappeared in modern High 
Hindi. In archaic and poetic Hindi, as also in Naipali and other Himalayan 
dialects, u final often remains in masc. nouns, where it represents the Prak. 
termination o, for the Sk. ah; as, e.g., in desu, for Prak. deso, 8k. deshah, H. H. 
desk; and Idhu, Prak. Idho, Sk. Idbhah, H. H. Idbh* 

a. Tadbhava masc. nouns in d, inflected to e in the sing., always represent 
Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns formed by adding the affix ha to bases in a. This 
added h was first rejected by § 78, and then the concurrent vowels were com- 
bined. Thus, e.g., for the Sk. ghat a, we have a Prak. theme, gliataha, nom. 
sing., ghatakafyt whence, by §§ 78, 69, c, h being rejected, and the final ah 
changed to o, we have a form ghafao, which by Sandhi, yields first a form in 
au f the common Braj termination; which, again, is softened to o in gharo, as 
in most western dialects, and is finally reduced to a in the High Hindi form, 
ghard. By a similar process, we obtain in succession from the Sk. melakah, 
for melah, the forms, melao, Mar. melo, H. H. meld. 

b. Tadbhava nouns fern, in i commonly stand for Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns 
ending in the fern, affix ihd, whence have arisen, successively, forms in id and 
iyd.f By a similar process are explained the Avadhi fcm. nouns in ivd ; as, 
e.g., nadivd, (H. H. nacZf,) which presupposes a Prak. theme, nadikd. After 
the same analogy are derived fern, nouns in u, as, e.g., bdlu, for Sk. bdlukd, 
whence, Prak. bdlud, Av. bdluyd, H.H. bdlu. Similarly we explain a few Tad- 
bhava masc. nouns in i and u ; as, e.g., from Sk. dhdvihah, H. H. dhobi, through 
intermediate forms, dhdvio, dhobiyd, and also, H. H. biclichhu, for a Prak. form, 
vitichhuo, for vulgar Sk. vriehchnhah, for vfishchihah. 

155. Except in the case of inflected Tadbhava masc. nouns in d, the Hindi 
has retained, in the sing., no trace of the old Sanskrit or Prakrit declensional 
system. In the case of these nouns in d, the original addition of the affix ha, 
has served so far to retard the process of phonetic decay, as to preserve in the 
obi. sing, termination e, the remainder of the Sk. gen. sing. Thus, e.g., the 
gen. sing, of the Sk. ghofakab, has successively passed through the following 
changes, all of which are explicable by principles laid down in Chap III, viz.; 
Sk. gen. sing, ghotakasya, Prak. ghodahassa, ghodaaesa, ghodadlia, gho(fad, and, 
y \>eing euphonically inserted, ghoraya, whence H. H. obi. sing, yhore. J In 
the Marwari and some other dialects, y apparently was not inserted, so that 

* Vid. §§ 63, 75, 75, a. In Bhagelkhandi, as represented in the Baptist 
translation of the N. T., Serampore, 1821, this u is added, from analogy, even 
to Arabic aud Persian nouns, as, e.g., shahsu, shahru, for shakhs, slw.hr. 

t Vid. §§ 77, b. (1), 127. % Vid. §§ 77, 77 6. 
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from the $andhi of the concurrent vowels, ad, we have the obi. sing., ghofd. In 
such eastern forms as ghoravd, v, instead of y, has apparently been inserted in 
the place of the lost k. 

b. I am inclined to think that the hi or Ma which we find in the obi. sing., in 
archaic Hindi, is to be identified with the same termination which occurs in 
the loc. sing, of certain Prakrit dialects, as, e.g., in aggihin, for Sk. agnes, H. H. 
dg men- It is thus to be derived, through the intermediate form, mhin, from 
the Sk. loc. sing, term., emin, which, although in Sauskrit found only in pro- 
nominal declension, in some forms of Prakrit is assumed by substantives also. 
I have indeed noted no example of the use of this termination in the objective 
construction of jiouns in Prakrit ; but as such instances do occur in the case 
of the pronouns, we are justified in assuming such an extension of the use of 
the loc in the case of nouns also. The only other hypothesis of the origin of 
this termination, which would connect it with the Sk. gen. sing, term., sya> fails 
to account for the final Anmvdr ; nor, so far as I have observed, does the 
Hindi form in question ever occur, like the termination e, in a genitive 
construction with the postpositions. 

156. The nom. plur. in e, of Tadbhava nouns in a, might possibly have 
arisen from the Sk. nom. sing. neut. term, ani, which was often assumed in 
Prakrit by masc. nouns.* On this supposition, we must refer the dialectic 
nom. plur. in d to the Sk. masc. nom. plur. term. ds. But, on the whole, 
I am inclined to prefer Dr. Hoernle's suggestion, that the inflected nom. 
plur. of the nouns in question is, in fact, identical with tbe obi. sing. ; i. e , it 
is originally a gen. sing., so that we are to understand this as really an 
elliptical expression, leaving log, vrind, or some such noun of multitude to bo 
supplied. This hypothesis explains both forms of the masc. nom. plur. inflec- 
tion, as also such rare and now vulgar idioms as kuttc log, etc. In the Bhagel- 
khandi N. T. we find the modern gen. plur. tihaare, of the 2ud personal 
pronoun, similarly assumed into the nom, 

a. The fern. nom. plur. in a», stands for the Prak. term, d, Sk. de. Thus 
makkhiydn, is for the Prak. makkhid, Sk. makshikds. The inserted y evidently 
marks the place of the lost k, all trace of which has disappeared from the sing. 

6. The origin of the fem. nom. plur. in en, is more obscure. It may possibly 
have arisen from the Sk. neut. nom. plur. term, in dni, which, according to 
Prof. Lassen, was sometimes assumed in Prakrit, even by fem. nouns. From 
the Prakrit form of this termination, din, en and ain might easily have arisen 
by contraction. f But this is not certain. The Garhwali fem. nom. plur. in a 
is evidently derived immediately from the corresponding Prakrit termina- 
tion, a. 

* Vid. Lassen Inst. Ling. Prac. § 164, 17; 175, 7. 
t Vid. Lassen Inst. Ling Prac. § 05, 1. 
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157. The various forms of the obi. plnr. in on, aun, d$, an, an?, are all 
to be explained as different corruptions of the Sanskrit gen. plur. termination 
in dm. In the forms in on and au$ 9 the m, as often, has been, as it were, 
separated into its labial and nasal elements, whence the labial diphthong. The 
n which appears in various dialectic forms, is identical with the n which in 
Sanskrit was regularly inserted before the gen. plur. termination, after all 
bases ending in vowels. The final i in the Braj plur. is probably due to a weaken- 
ing of a final a, so thnt, e g., puirani is for pitirana, for Sk. ptdrdndm (Prak. 
puddt^an). Similarly, from sydr, Prak. sidlo, Sk. shrigdlah, we have the gen. 
plur. forms, Prak. &idldnan,'B.. siydron, sydraun and sydran; and from nad4, 
nadiyon, as if for a form nadihd^dm (Prak. ndinanX whence, h being drop- 
ped, as above, we may derive the various forms, nadiyon* nadiyan, etc. The 
Braj and Kan. obi. plur. forms in n, ospdpin, for pdpiyon or pdpiyan, have pro- 
bably arisen from the simple base, as those longer forms, from the increased 
base in ka\ so that, e.g., pdpin stands for an original pdpindm, but pdpiyon, etc. 
for an original pdpihdndm. 

a. The origin of the obi. plur. forms in nh andnAi, is obscure. Mr. Beames 
suggests that they have arisen from a confusion between the common plural 
in n, and the Prak. plur. term, kin, said to be still preserved in Mara^hi. The 
student is referred to Vol. II. of Mr. B's. Comparative Grammar, where he will 
find the question fully discussed. 

Origin of the Postpositions of declension. 

158. The explanation of the genitive postpositions will best precede that of 
the dat. and ace. postposition, ho. The origin of these genitive postpositions 
has long been one of the vexed questions of Hindi philology ; but Dr. Hoernle 
of Benares, in a late able essay, may be regarded as having at last reached a 
solution of the problem. For the exhibition of his conclusive argument, we 
refer the reader to the essay in question,* and here briefly note the results of 
bis investigation. 

The various forms of the Hindi gen. postposition, viz. led, kau, ho, for, har, 
hero, herd, leer, dd, go, to, \o, are all corruptions of Prakrit modifications of Jcrita, 
the Sk. past part, ofhri, 'to do'. 

This participle received in Prakrit the addition of the common affix ha, so 
that by the elision of t, and change of ri to er, it assumed the form heraka or 
lcerika. In Prakrit, this participle was often used after a gen. noun, with which 
it was made to agree, but without any modification of the sense. Thus it came 
at last to supplant the gen. termination, and became itself a sign of the gen. 
case, as it is to-day in Hindi. From hei'akah, we obtain the Hindi postpositions 
hero, herd, her, precisely as wo have ghoro, ghord, and ghor, from ghotahah : 



* Vid. Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal, Part. I ; No. II, 1872. 
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and, or instead of er being substituted for the ri of krita, from karakah, we 
derive the forms kara, kar. These are therefore the oldest forms of the 
Hindi postposition. In the case of the 1st and 2nd personal pronouns in 
High Hindi, and in Marwari universally, the initial k and the final k of karakah, 
or ketaJcafr having both been elided, the forms ro and rd remained. The Braj, 
KanaujC and High Hindi forms, kau, lco, kd may have arisen, either from the 
forms above given, cr from another Prak. form of kj-iia, viz., kidafr or kadah 
which would yield, by the elision of d, kau, ko, or kd, or by the elision of the ini- 
tial A;, as in the case of the Marwari gen. sign., dd, which is the form in Pan- 
jabi. The Marwari postposition, \o, may be compared with another Prakritie 
form of this same word, kelaka, for keraka. This theory of the origin of these 
postpositions accounts for all the forms that I have met, except the very rare 
old M&rwari forms, tavau, and hundo, regarding which I have no satisfactory 
suggestion to make. 

159. The analogy of the gen. postpositions will lead us to a probable theory 
as to the dat. postpositions, kaun, kau, ko, kun, ku, kai. The same Prakrit 
participle, keraka, which came to be the sign of the gen., was also used in the 
forms kerakam and kerake, (kritam, krite,) as the sign of the dative. And if 
these forms were so used, it is as likely that the Prakrit equivalents, kadam or 
hade, might have been so used. From the former of these, by elision of d, I would 
derive the Braj dat. sign, kaun,* whence we have the High Hiudi, ko, just as in 
the infinitive, we have the Kan. karno, for the Braj, karnaun. The eastern form 
ke has probably arisen from kade. By a similar process, may also probably be 
derived the Mar. dat. and ace. sign nai, from another Prakrit form, kinye, of the 
same participle, krite, the initial k being rejected, just as, in this same dialect, 
in deriving ro from kerakah. The corresponding Mew. postposition, ai, is ap- 
parently a still further reduction of the same affix, by the elision of n. 

a. The dat. and ace. postpositions, with a medial aspirate, viz., kahuQ, kdhu, 
Icahan, kanh, may perhaps, as Dr. Hoernle suggests, have arisen from a different 
origin, as the Sk. sakasheft which was sometimes used as a sign of the dat 
and ace. But it is quite possible that they, like the foregoing, may have arisen 
from the same kerakam, keraka, h having been euphonically inserted, after the 
elision of t, as beforo the nom. plur. termination in bhauahaia, for bhawavain. 

b. On the derivation of the apparently related Himalayan dative and accusa- 
tive case-signs, viz kani, eani, huni, I have obtained no li^ht. 

160. It has been common to compare the postposition wo, denoting the agent, 
with the termination of the instr. sing, of the 1st decl. of Sk. nouns, as, e.g. 
the Hindi, Rdm ne, with the Sk. Rdmena. It may perhaps also be connected 
with the Sanskrit termination of nouns of agency, in ana. But the origin of 
this postposition has not yet been demonstrated; and if we regard the analogy 



* Yii § 79. f Vid. Benfey's Sansk. Diet., sub voc. 
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of the postpositions already considered, it Beems more reasonable to seek its 
original in some single word. The Sk. instr. affix, ina, could scarcely have 
separated itself from its noun, as the common theory supposes. 

161. The postposition se with its variations, son, sun, san, sen, hai, etc., 
is probably to be connected with the Sk. preposition, sam, ' with', or, more 
accurately, with ' sa', of which 8am is the ace. sing. Se is probably a genitive 
from the same stem, for sasya, as mele is for melasya. 

a. Ten, te and tan, are evidently related to the Sanskrit adverbial affix, tas, 
which is added to any noun in Sanskrit with an ablative sense. It is to be 
noticed that, under the form to, this affix had become the regular abl. termina- 
tion in Pr&krit. Compare the Sk. pitritas, with the Braj pitd ten. 

1 62. The various forms of the loc. postposition, men, are all referable to the Sk. 
madhya, 'middle', generally to its loc. sing., madhye. The various forms, madh* 
ya, madhi, mahi, mdhi, mdh, all exhibit successive processes of derivation, dh 
becoming h, and y, by § 88, first becoming t and then disappearing. In the 
forms mdnjh, majhi, jh is substituted for the conjunct dhy (§96). The long 
form mdliai suggests an increased Prakritic form, madhydke. The various 
formR with Anusvdr, mdhin, mahan, men, mon, majjham, are possibly to be 
referred to the ace. form, madhyam. Men or main has arisen from mdhin, and 
mdn from mahan* by rejection of h, and Sandhi of the concurrent vowels. 

a. The other loc. postposition, par, in all its variations, is derived from the 
Sk. upari, 'on*. The Marwari, always tenacious of old forms, has retained the 
initial vowel to the present day. From this original have proceeded in succes- 
sion, the Bhoj. pari, H. H. par, Braj pat and Urdu pa. 

b. The postposition tah is connected by Prof. Williams * with the Sanskrit 
affix daghna, used in the same sense ; thus, we may compare the Hindf, ghutne 
tah, ' up to the knee', with the Sk. jdnu-daghna, of the same meaning. With 
the same affix, through the operation of a few common changes, may also be 
connected the postposition talak, which has the same meaning. The elements 
of the conjunct ghn in daghna being separated and then transposed, as is often 
the case in Hindi, we would have a form danagh, whence by the substitution 
of the cognate hard smooth mute, for the soft mutes, d and gh, and change of 
n to I, we reach talak, the form in question. 

c. The postposition lagi or Idgi, having the same meaning as the above, is 
to be identified with the Sk. indecl. past part., lagya, Prak. lagia, from the root 
lug, * to be attached \ The forms Ion and law* are to be derived from the 
other Prakrit form of the same participle, in*., lagituna, or lagiiina, for the Sk. 
lagitvd, whence, by the rejection of the medial g, and Sandhi of the vowels, ? 
final passing into Anusvdr, we have the forms laun and Ion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADJECTIVES. 

163. The Hindi adjective is exceedingly simple, and pre- 
sents little requiring special explanation. Adjectives fall 
into two classes, viz., uninflected and inflected, Uninflected 
adjectives, as the term implies, remain unchanged before 
all nouns and under all circumstances, like the English 
adjective, and require no explanation. Inflected adjectives 
all terminate in sit a, and correspond in all respects to Tad- 
bhava nouns of the same termination, inflected to * e in the 
oblique cases. The rules for the inflection of such adjec- 
tives are the same as those given for the inflection of the 
genitive postposition, m, viz. : — 

(1) Before a masc. noun in the nom. sing., m d final is 
unchanged. 

(2) Before a masc. noun in any other case, w a final is 
changed to * e. 

(3) Before a fern, noun in any case, sing, or plur., sit a 
final is changed to ^ i. 

The following examples will illustrate the construction of adjec- 
tives: 

Uninflected Adjectives. 

*§5T ura sundar ph&L * a beautiful flower', or * beautiful flowers'. 

i&X W*f <IT sundar phtll par, * on a beautiful flower '. 

^TT f»^N W sundar phnlon kd, c of beautiful flowers '. 

5feT <A#£\ sundar larki, ' a beautiful girl '. 

*K* H*W\\ sundar larku/dn, ' beautiful girls \ 

4** *aq*fl 5RT sundar larki kd, * the beautiful girl's '. 

*§ST HgUhfll %l sundar larki yon ko, * to beautiful girls \ 

unrf fT^rxr dharmmi purush, ' a virtuous man', or * virtuous men'. 

OT*rf tlTO SFT dharmmi purush kd, i a virtuous man's. 

EPfff trott J{ dharmmi purushon men, 'among virtuous men'. 

12 
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W*?f ^ft dharmmi stri, € a virtuous woman'. 
WWT rccraf dharmmi striydn, ' virtuous women*. 
UWTT ^ft ^T dharmmi stri ko, * to a virtuous woman*. 
tiPiif fewt ^T dharmmi striyan ko, ' to virtuous women '. 

Inflected Adjectives. 

CRTOT cfrfT H/tf ghord, l a black horse \ 
9iT§ €h# kale ghore, ' blaek horses \ 
9iT§ Vtli OT £afe ghore kd, l the blaok horse's '. 
9iT§ €fr#t HT faffe ghoron par, i on blaok horses '. 
Cfirat ftigt kdli billi, ' a blaok oat '. 
Wut ftrfgprt feftf billiydn, ' black cats '. 
thltit fag^ W &a/t 6t7/£ par, ' on a black oat '. 
5RT^ fatfgitt sftf iatf billiyon ko, c to black cats '. 

164. A very few adjectives in *rt an follow the analogy 
of Tadbhava masc. nouns of the same termination, and are 
inflected to * en, obi. masc, and % hi, fern., according to 
the rules above given for adjectives in m a* The same 
rule applies to all ordinal numeral adjectives ending in 
«rt wan. Examples are, to *nr, bay en hath, ' on the left 
hand'; *rrof h^ W, daswin ghari par, 'at the tenth hour'; 
dfa3 lifft 3, biswen mahine men, 'in the twentieth month'. 

Rem. Adjeotives do not, as a rule, assume the plural terminations, 
4, *rt, *tt. When the adjective comes last, in the poetio style, they 
are very rarely added. The perfeot and imperfeot partioiples of 
verbs, when used adject ively, are subjeot to the same rules as inflect- 
ed adjeotives. 

165. The affix *r sd is added to adjectives to express re- 
semblance, with the accessory idea of a lesser degree of the 
quality. 

a. This affix is inflected to * e and $ i according to the rules for 
the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in m. The adjeotive preoeding 
HT sd, if oapable of inflection, must also be inflected. Examples are, 



Vid. § 160, (1, 2, 3.) 
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Hra W TOI 141 sd ph&l, * a reddish flower '; H^ ^V referf nili si 
chiriydn, 4 blueish birds '; *fr§ % ujf pile ee patte y ' yellowish leaves *. 

b. The same particle may also be added to a noun or 
pronoun, converting it into an adjective expressing likeness; 
the pronoun must be put in the oblique form. Thus, e.g., 
we may say, wwn *TS*rarc kharag sd hathydr, 'a sword-like 
weapon', wx ^t unft mujh sdpdpi 9 'a sinner like me', ?ra *jt vn 
turn sd mitr, 'a friend like you'.* 

c. w sd is also added to the genitive both of nouns and 
pronouns, when the likeness intended is not, as in the pre- 
vious case, to the person or thing itself, but to something 
pertaining to the person or thing. Both the genitive and 
the appended m are then inflected to agree with the follow- 
ing noun. 

Thus we say, ifikfi 3tf ^ afr^ pandit ki si bolt, ' speeoh like that 
of a pundit '; inft 5RT OT Wf hdthi kd sd munh, ' a faoe like an ele- 
phant's'; arra sft % Ttfl bdgh ke se ddnt y * teeth like those of a tiger'. 

d. This idiom is to be explained by supposing an ellipsis of the substantive 
after the genitive. Thus, hdthi kd sd muah is for hdthi kd munh sd munh; as we 
say in English, ' a face like an elephant's', for ' a face like an elephant's face'. 

e. Sometimes the noun qualified is omitted, as in the following; ' parbat k£ 
kundald si dikhdi parti hai ', ' something like a mountain cave appears'. Here 
we must evidently supply some feminine noun, as, e g., bastu. 

166. Identical in form, but of different origin and mean- 
ing, is the particle w sd 9 which is added in like manner to 
adjectives to denote intensity or excess. 

Examples of this usage are, ai?fl W UTCT bahut sd dtd y i a great deal 
of flour'; ifr^ ^^TsV thori si roti, * a very little hread'; ^TT ^T HgTV 
unchd sd pahdr> ' a very high mountain'; *i % ^fr# bare se ghore, 
* very large horses'. 

a. Sd. as used in this sense, is derived from the Sanskrit affix slias, '-fold \ 
through the Braj so. Sd, the affix denoting likeness, has come from the 
Sanskrit sama, Mike', through the intermediate (Braj) form, saw, as theH. H. 
inf. kamd has come through the Braj kavnauv. 



* With such expressions as the above, compare such English colloquial 
forms as ' sick-like ', ' weak-like \ etc. 
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167. The dialectic forms of adjectives present no new peculiarity. 
Tadbhava High Hindi adjectives in W, inflected, in Braj take the 
termination $T, and in Marw&ri and other western and the Himala- 
yan dialects, *fr. The inflection of such adjectives in eaoh of these 
dialects is the same as that of the corresponding class of nouns. 
Occasionally Anusrdr is added to the Braj obi. maso. inflection. 
Examples are the following : for H. H., «frfT, Braj, fh^T, Mar., Mew., 
Kan., etc, %fT, * little'; Braj, ift£ WR $t or *ft£ OTR ftt, * with a 
pleasant word', for II. H., lft3 99* %; Mar., tffr €frfT, 'a large horse'; 
Wfi 3r^, ' a large mare' ; *fT shsT, * large horses' ; «¥T «n#T ^r rani, 
*the throne of the great king'. Kanauji forms of the adjective 
occasionally occur in poetry, as, in the Rdmdyan, 4jteRl, for H. H., 

qrtarcir, ' sallow'. 

a. In the dialect of the Rdmdyan, the olass of Tadbhava adjectives 
in OT is wanting, and all adjectives alike are uninfected ; except that 
as noted below, they occasionally assume the Sanskrit fern. nom. 
sing, terminations. But sometimes * is added for the fern. Thus, we 
have SI* rrai, * a great king ', and arc ^Tftl or src wrftl (fern.), * a great 
injury', ^n is the usual substitute for W ; as, e.g., ^WH OT *ra, 'a 
king like Dasarath'. 

168. Occasionally, in poetry, some adjectives, chiefly Tatsamas, 
assume certain Sanskrit terminations, indicative of case and gender. 
Thus we often meet adjectives with the Sanskrit fern, terminations, 

* (after bases in ^ or ^«J,) and *n. Such forms ocour most frequent- 
ly in the latter part of oompound words. The final ^ is often short- 
ened for the sake of the metre. Examples are *IW*ft TffiOTCTTCRt 

* beautiful women, destroyers of the pride of Rati ' ; W7TT?? wH XTTdftf , 

* devotion most holy'; ^hfT VRtftt, 'Sita, the pure'; CTW $ tttct Tenlm, 

* the modest speech of Grurur'. More rarely, we meet with the ter- 
mination *(•) of the Sk. ace. sing., masc. or neut., as, <?.</., wb fclri im 
•Wli+1, * Ram, the unborn, I ever adore' ; rofan j[t ^R, * destroy all 
my doubt \ 

Comparison. 

169. The Hindi adjective has no separate form to express 
the degrees of comparison. The comparative degree is 
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expressed by simply putting the noun or pronoun with 
which comparison is made, in the ablative case, thus; 
mr W to % «lfT $ yah ghar us se bard hai, € this house is 
larger than that ' ; a* ^* sro $ Of $ ^fcrr $ wah vrilcsh dm 
ke perse nucha hai, 'that tree is higher than a mango tree'; 
*W % wter shahad se mithd, ' sweeter than honey'. 

a. The superlative degree is expressed by using with the 
adjective, the abl. of 99 sab, 'all'; thus, to 3 ws\ sab se bard, 
'the greatest'; i.e., 'great with all'; *g%?ftai sab se nich, 
'the lowest'; a* *»$^ *« *whQ1 %*§** t, yah machhlt sab 
machhliyon se sandar hai, 'this is the most beautiful of 
all fishes \ 

b. Comparison may also be expressed by prefixing the words 4h* 
attr and JITOTi adhik, 'more', and sometimes, with the same significa- 
tion, the Persian ziyddah, corrupted in Hindi to TWUft: jiydda, or, 
colloquially, in the Doab, «N%fl jdstt. 

c. Where no comparison is intended, a high degree of any quality 
is expressed by prefixing various words to the adjective, as in English 
and other languages. Most commonly, the word arpi bahut, 'much', 
'very', is prefixed, as «rj?f TOT^ *& bahnt gahri nadi, 'a very deep 
river*. Sometimes, colloquially, SffT bard, 'great 7 , is used instead of 
mR ; as anp W& JlcSlT bard bhdri patthar, ' a very heavy stone'; but 
this use of OTT is not considered elegant. The intensive affix, w 
sd, (§ 166) has the same force. Other words, used especially in literary 
Hindi, are *n?l ati, ' very', WtV&\ atyant, ' extremely'; as *OT?i ^t ati 
sutular, ' very beautiful '; KTOi WTR5F atyant bhaydnak, ' exceedingly 
terrible'. The word xtm param, (c/\ Lat. primus) is often prefixed to 
Tatsama adjectives in the same sense as the above, as, e.g., X[m 
*TT*T?T paramadbhut, 'very wonderful'; UOWgr paratmhuddh, very 

holy \ 

d. Sometimes the superlative degree of comparison is elegantly 
expressed by placing the noun or pronoun with which comparison is 
made, in the loc. case with W men, either with or without TO sab pre- 
fixed ; as, e.g., 3TCS TO 8Jlg*4l3i W 4l£UM *1T icah sab bnddhimdnon men 
buddhimdn thd, ' he was the wisest of the wise '; *R d#t * 3RTT ui^ $ 
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tn peron men bard yahi hai 9 'of these trees this is the greatest*. Com* 
pare the similar English idiom, * brave among the brave.' 

170. A few Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur, the 
former often in a superlative sense ; as, e.g., otrrtc punyatar from nm 
punya, * more holy', or ' very holy'. But superlative forms are much 
more common, as ^POT nttam, 'best'j'Sg shreshf, 'most excellent', 
from ift ; ftnifTO priyatam, i dearest ', from ftw ; trtTOg pdpisht, i most 
sinful ', from UTift pdpi. 

a. Persian comparatives and superlatives have found no place in 
Hindi, unless we except the word TOOT* ( fy> ), which one occasion- 
ally hears from Hindoos who are in the habit of using much Urdu. 

171. The same general principles of derivation which have been indicated 
(§§ m — 157) in explanation of substantive forms, apply equally in regard to 
adjectives. Thus Tadbhava adjectives in d have always arisen from Prakritic 
bases increased by the addition of a consonant, usually k ; and all Tatsamas 
ending in the silent a, from the simple Sanskrit base. Thus the adjective 
hdld, * black', must be derived, not directly from the Sk. kdla, but from an 
increased Prakritic base, kdlaha. On the other hand the Tatsama, sundar, 
'beautiful', has arisen directly from the Sk. sundara, with only the loss of the 
case-termination. Tatsamas in i commonly represent Sk. bases in in, as dhani, 
from the base dhanin.* 
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172. The Hindi numerals are quite irregular in their 
formation, and it will be necessary for the student to com- 
mit them all to memory as far as 100. The Sanskrit 
numerals are also in common use in books, especially in 
numbering chapters and sections. 

Both the Hindi and Sanskrit numerals are given in the 
following table, with the figures corresponding. 

«»^— — — — ^ ^— _ _ _ _ — i^ — — — — . — ^ ^ ^»»— »— ~™»» 

* Vid. §§ 03, 127. 
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did. 
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tri. 
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gydrah. 
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ekavimhati. 


22 
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bdls. 


wnwwfn 


dudeiijs/iati. 


23 


«» 


WTO 


lets. 
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trayovigsftatt. 
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Hi 
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idi. 


Sanskrit . 


24 


98 


chaubis. 


WriTy*iH 


chatureinn/mti. 


25 


58. 


0*, 


pachit. 


nfiMn 


pa-Achaein&hati. 


26 


5< 


*ftaiy 


tkhabbU. 


aTgiift? 


xhadvinahati. 


HI 


<» 




mtdU. 


«fliawifi 


saptacimhati. 


28 


5c 


athdis. 


wynawki 


tixhtdriwhati. 


29 


V 


3wia 


untie. 


aiVTlMUH 


dnatrinshat. 


30 


3° 


nti 


tis. 


fihpi 


trinshat. 


31 


3' 


«3im3 


ikth. 


*;*i'*»jn 


ekatrimhat. 


32 


?' 


aafa 


batU. 


illMMlH 


dwdtriiiskitt. 


33 


M 


wdi^ 


tenth. 


MUTWSJfl 


trayantrimhat. 


34 


38 


^1h1*i 


c/iauijtU. 


WIN*! SI H 


chuluslrirtaliat. 


35 


IV 


wfa 


painth. 


MM 


panchatrinshat. 


36 


3? 


wfa 


vhlutttis. 


uai^Hfl 


*hatlrim}iat. 


37 


30 


9wta 


saitjtU. 


ti^MJSTH 


Mptntrinshat. 


38 


3= 


*hhh1*j 


artis. . 


wgii'Wmf) 


axl/td/iiwiftnt. 
\ahat. 

liuaehatrdriii- 


39 


w 


3-whW 


unldiU. 


AJUSrdllOM 


40 


80 


wi^ta 


chillis. 


WrailillfJ 


chatcdrinshat . 

'[that, 
ekachatvdrin- 

[sftat. 
dwkhatrdri)i- 

[sJiat. 

trichatrdrm- 

[rinJiat. 

chatmlichtttvd- 

\ri$Bkat. 

paiichditiird- 

[xkat. 
shtitchatiiiitH - 




81 

85 


^ 


iktdtis. 
baydlis. 


w«,«rtaiU»JK 


41 
42 


wraN 


43 
44 
45 


83 
88 
89 


3fnwfl 


tent alia, 
ck audits, 
paintdlix. 




46 


8< 


f^nrarv 


chhiy&lis. 


Hi^riJlHSiri 







Hindi. 


Sanskrit. 


47 


80 
8= 


Invn 


sain fflffs. 
artdttt. 




>-(tpt<ulitttrtirin 
[nhnl. 


48 


VffllWa 


nvhtavfattcdrin 


49 


8<? 


dH*ai*i 


vnchih. 


AHlidlWH 


I'tiiipaiir/id'./iiit. 


■ 50 


yo 


UdlU 


pas&ifg. 


UdlMIH 


P'lurlidtfinl, 


61 


Vt 


W»mi 


,M,™». 


V*«atST^ 


t'kap aitvh a ah tit. 


62 


V5 


BTsra 


irf/rn». 


■ttarog 


f/irn/mm/i dxha t. 


53 
£4 


»8 


TrUHH 


firpnn. 


nrinniB 


IripniicIuUhat. 

chatuh}>ain-ha- 
\»hal. 


65 


va 


BWTR 


paclipati. 


ugiifliajH 


pafichcpniichd- 


50 


M 


*KM 


chlwjppan. 


udutrnpi 


nhnipaiich dstittf. 
\_sh<it. 


57 


VO 


WIH 


satdtean. 
nthdwan. 


qgtann; 


Mpfapaiic/id- 


68 




axhfdpaiteliu- 


59 


u 


3»Ifl3 


mtsnth. 


s*nrfg 


tioashivshti. 


60 


So 


wra 


tdth. 


i% 


Mi- 


61 


Si 


«*«S 


ifouth. 


TOrafg 


rlnifj/cmjifi. 


62 


s* 


arres 


bdxtith. 


gnrij 


dmiithaxhti. 


63 


$3 


Tfl*W5 


tirsntk. 


r*t«ig 


trixhoxhtj. 


64 


«l 


*i*i4 


ckatujxuth. 


«$■% 


vhatttlpihashti. 


65 


** 


3sre 


pahsatfi. 


*rog 


p<ihchaxha*hH, 


66 


<S 


npmn 


chh.yd^tth. 


as trig 


xhaixhaxhti. 


67 


^0 


WTO 


m>wfh. 


*HHlg 


wptaxha&hti. 


68 


1* 


Sl«fl3 


(irtattt. 


wgiig 


t/x/itttxlllistr/i. 


G9 


*<f 


a^ism 


unhitttitr. 


aflsjjiTi 


unanaplnti. 
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NUMKKAT.S. 







Hindi. 


Sanskrit. 


70 


90 


^wc 


sat tar. 


*am 


saptatL 


71 


at 


TOffl* 


ikhattar. 


<j**mifi 


ekasaptati. 


72 


as 


IfHSfU 


bahattar. 

A 'L A± — - 


jrejfm 


dwdsaptati. 


73 


®* 


tihattar. 


ftrajjfti 


tnsaptati. 


74 


©8 


^T*W 


chauhattar. 


Wj:*flftl 


chatuhsaptati. 


75 


o« 


ffffW 


pachhattar. 

1 1 *i j. j. 




panchasaptati. 


76 


^ 


chhihattar. 

A ?. AA 


CJ&*!/Jlt1 


shatsaptatt. 

A .- A A' 


77 

Mr A 


e* 


^fi*m 


sathattar. 

J l 1 AA 


*ff*afa 


saptasaptati. 

L A - A A ' 


78 


oc 




athhattar. 

• 

/ if 


«g*Hfa 


ashtasaptaU. 

' £ I'a ' 


79 


e? 


unast. 


dKillftlfl 


unavhitu 


80 


CO 


ippIi 


088%. 


wftwi 


ashiti. 


81 


ca 


f*w 


ikd8i. 


TOnftih 


ekdshiti. 


82 


c* 




baydsi. 
tirdsi. 




dvy ashiti. 

a ~~"Lil2 


83 


«* 


TflTCTOT 


try as nt t%. 


84 


C8 


ihmft 


chaurdri. 


ipjirRfi 


chaturshiti. 


85 


«¥ 


H^TOi 


pachdsi. 


uwnrtfif 


panchdshiti. 


86 


** 




chhiydsi. 

A £ t 




shadshiti. 

A £ X. 'A * 


87 


CO 


satasi. 


<H|||«|||f| 


saptasniti. 


88 


cc 


4H6NJI 


athdsi. 

• 


WgnStm 


ashtdshiti. 

" ■ • 


89 


*<? 


•ranft 


navdsi. 


'ranimi 


navdshiti. 


90 


to 


9109 


navve. 


*rafii 


navati. 


91 


t* 


*Wld 


ikdnave. 


<wmiwi 


ekanavati. 


92 


<f* 


wmSt 


bdnave. 


giflaTN 


dwdnavati. 



NUMERALS. 



99 



93 

94 
95 
9« 
97 
98 
99 
100 

1000 

100000 
100O0C0 






Hindi. 



MflMd 



t$, fipnfd 



tOOO 

aooooo 

toooooo 



^HM^ 






***!** 



10000000 <* ooooooo 






it ran are. 



chaurdnave. 

pachdnave. 

chhiydnace. 

midnave. 

athdnave. 

nxndnace. 



sati. 

sahasra. 
hajdr. 

lakh. 

niynt. 

karor. 



Sanskrit. 












^wpsn?i 



H7I 



^ra 



MUfl 



trinacati. 

chaturnavati. 

pahchanavati. 

shatnavati. 

saptanavatu 

ashtdnavati. 

naunavati. 

8hata. 

sahasra. 

laksha. 
niyuta. 
koti. 



a. The following are of less frequent occurrence, viz. : *|£ arb, 'one 
hundred karor ', = ' one hillion '; ^rS kharb, l one hundred ar6',=' one 
hundred hillion '; *Nl nil, ' one hundred kharb\= € ten trillion *; q*H 
padm, 'one hundred nil\— 'one quadrillion'; ^GIsflwAA, 'one hundred 
/ww&w'^'one hundred quadrillion'. 

173. Many of the ahove numerals have slightly different forms. 
We subjoin the most common variations. 

8 ' imt 






9. 



2, 



* -A. 

1*-t 






4, ] fnfeR.t 
(*r.S 

6, *: 



to. 

f?TRf. 

14, fntbra.t 



11. 



* This is a Persian word ; but it is in common use in Hindi. Etymologically 
it is identical with the Sanskrit form, sahasra. 

f In Rdmdyan. J Braj. § Kanauji. 
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NUMJWAT.S. 







1 

Hindi. 


Sanskrit. 


70 


QO 


^wc 


sattar. 

•J J 2.1 




saptati. 
ekasaptati. 


71 


sa 


TOW* 


ikhattar. 


^eMJjjiN 


72 


e* 




bahattar. 

A ' L AA — .. 




dwdsaptati. 

A ' A A ' 


73 


** 


txhattar. 


ura^m 


trisaptah. 


74 


08 


^T*W 


chauhattar. 


WJ:*??m 


chatufaaptati. 


75 


o* 


faro* 


pachhattar. 

T. 7. *7 J .£ 




panchasaptati. 

~J _•£.—.. A ~A2 


76 


s$ 


chhihattar. 


VQ&H&I 


shat saptati. 

A A A ' 


77 

nrO 


e& 


tjn*m 


sathattar. 

•1 1 * # 


*H*rffl 


saptasaptatt. 

La _ l 1 ' 


78 


oc 




athhattar. 

• 


«g*Hfa 


ashtasaptati. 
undxhiti. 


79 


€><f 


una8t. 


**ii*i\[ti 


80 


CO 


ippIi 


088%. 


wftfti 


a&hiti. 


81 


ca 


f*w 


ikdsi. 


TOnftih 


ekdahiti. 


82 


c* 


Ww 


baydsi. 


jininfti 


dvyashiti. 


o*% 


«* 


r^.««£i 


tirdsi. 


*UlMlfi 


A 2. ( 1.2 


83 


TflRTOT 


trya8h%t%. 


84 


C8 


ihmft 


■ 

chaurdsi. 


wiiiTfti 


chaturshiti. 


85 


*¥ 


urariT 


pachdsi. 




panchdshiti. 


86 


** 


..—.it 


chhiydsi. 

A I i 


mmifi 


zhadshiti. 

J. £ T ' J. * 


87 


CO 


ww 


satasi. 


<H||l«lllfl 


saptasniti. 


88 


cc 


*R5w 


athdsi. 

• 


wgnftftf 


ashtdshUi. 


89 


*<r 


•ranft 


nacdsi. 


viemjlift 


navdshxti. 


90 


to 


9|Q9 


nawe. 


*rafii 


navati. 


91 


fl 


*Wld 


ikdnave. 


vwhwi 


ekanavatu 


92 


<* 


w*d 


bdnate. 


giflaTN 


dwdnavati. 







NUMERALS. 




w 






Hindi. 


Sanskrit. 






r* •». 


tirdnave. 


^> ^ 


^ • ^ • 


93 


^$ rowrei 


TOTOIff 


trmavati. 


**% i 


tf8 


^ -s 


chaurdnave. 




chaturnavati. 


94 


wMe) 


95 


<f* 


MflMd 


pachdnave. 

f V * / 




pahchanamti. 

1 J. x % 


96 


<T< 


chhiyanave. 




shatnavah. 

- • 


97 


{• WtMOl 


taianave. 

1 1 / 




saptanavati. 

La ' i • 


98 


<f« 


'HdWGI 


athanave. 

• 




awtatiavatt. 

> * 


99 


<T<f 


liRfra 


nmdnare. 


^wpsn?i 


naunavatt. 


100 


tOO 


St 


sati. 


H7I 


shata. 


1000 


tOOO 




sahasra. 
hajdr. 


^tob 


sahasra. 


100000 


aooooo 


WW 


lakh. 


^ra 


laksha. 


100O0C0 


tOOOOOO 




niyut. 


MUfl 


niyuta. 


10000000 


40000000 


• 


karor. 

• 


9frfe 


koti. 



a. The following are of less frequent occurrence, trc«. : *|£ «r£, 'one 
hundred karor ', = ' one billion '; ^ri kharb, € one hundred arb\=' one 
hundred billion '; *tel nil, ' one hundred kharb 9 ,=' ten trillion '; q*H 
padm, 'one hundred nil 9 ,— 'one quadrillion'; ^GlaflwM, 'one hundred 
padm',='oiie hundred quadrillion'. 

173. Many of the above numerals have slightly different forms. 
We subjoin the most common variations. 

*' (^F. 3 ' (mt 



9. 



2, 







4, < frTTOR.f 

(*r.§ 

6, *: 



to. 

f?TRf. 

14, ^nfara.f 



11. 



* This is a Persian word ; but it is in common use in Hindi. Etymologically 
it is identical with the Sanskrit form, sahasra. 

f In Rdmdyan. J Braj. § Kanauji. 
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ftro* 46, sm^fca. 82, m£\. 

' l^vsv.* 48, m*« i <a fa. 87, ^. 

f^ffet 51 ("iWR. 88, Mi^i^. 

19 ' Ufa. ' l !*"** 90, **. 

53, %R. /-nBti»a 

21, «*>t £ ?!, m.U«* 

00, tRTTSR. f 







25, twrata.* 57, ^tcr. 

27, ^rol^r. 58, srgraR. 95. 

3i, TO?ita. 61, toto. 

32, «nft*. 63, 5*5. 

33, ?MW. 68, <U&€3. 

38, JHOTTC. 71, torch*. 

39, H^rarare. 73, ?wto*. 

41, JHHtfKditJ. 75, YI9TC. 

43, fcirata. 76, *sm. 

44, frarraro. 81, vhtot. 

a. To the above list may be added the anomalous form from the 
Rdmdyan, •TOTfl, lit., 'nine-seven', 'sixteen'. ^ is occasionally 
substituted for ^5, i ten*, as in the phrase, 4€T<l*J, ' the ten points 
of the compass \ Many of the above forms merely present differen- 
ces of orthography. 

174. The numbers above one hundred proceed as in 
English, except that the copulative conjunction is omitted. 
Thus, tor ffr tor ek sau ek, 'one hundred and one'; ?ita $t *re 
tin sate sdth, 'three hundred and sixty' ; tor *wpc site ek ha jar 
bis, 'one thousand and twenty'. 

a. But the copulative is sometimes inserted in poetry, even in the 
lower numbers, as 5TO 3RCI OT?I ST* arar, ' seven and twenty kalpas 
passed.' 

b. The numbers between 100 and 200 are sometimes expressed by 
writing the smaller number first, with the affix rf, as e.g., fn^telfh, c a 
hundred and forty'. Other modes of expression will be noticed in 
the sections concerning fractional and denominative numerals. 



In tidmdyan. f Kanauji. J In Tirkut. 
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175. The numeral HR is added to other numerals in the sense q$. 
the English ' about'; as, e.g., WTHta *TO, * about forty'; §T *r«K, ' abdjat' 
a hundred \ — not *SR %f *SR, which is ' one hundred and one'. *&it 
to TO the word SJTT (Sk. WTZ) is added in the same sense, as fEffiwTT 
% VTC5T, ' a seer or so of flour'. "••*•" 

176. Ordinarily the numerals are not used in th^inflected 

plural form. But when they are used to denote, a* totality 

• •• 

or aggregation, they may take, both in the norn. and obi. 

cases, the termination *H.* Thus, mt Sf chqWper is ' four 

j • 

trees', but ffftt $v chdron per, 'the four- ; tf ees ' ; so also 

*•• 
arta *n* bis de is * twenty came', but sftfrsn* bison de, f the 

*•• • 
twenty came'. .*:•/ 

• *• 

a. This termination *tt on added to the if utnbers ' one hundred', 
'one thousand', etc., always denotes an indefinite number of these 
aggregates. In this idiom, I^MI saikrd is always substituted for $T 
sail, 'one hundred'. Examples are, 9«h£i fo saikron per, 'hundreds 
of trees '; *mftt hajdron, « thousands '; *mltt W? Idkhon rupae, ' lakhs 
of rupees'. 

6. Dialectic forms are, for ?T^t, 'both, the two', B., <HH, $l»9l, j^; 
Old Purbi, ft, %$*, f*t : for wt%t, 'the three', B., ^5^^^?^ ; for *tft, 
* the four', B., *§, ^rrtt, etc 

c. V&R exceptionally takes the obi. plur. form ^SF^f , in a few places 
in the Rdmdyan. 

177. The Hindi idiom in suoh indefinite expressions as 'one or 
two', 'four or five', differs slightly from the Euglish. The numbers, 
except in the case of ' one' and 'two', are rarely taken conseoutively, 
and the larger very often precedes the smaller. The disjunctive 
conjunction is always omitted. Thus we say, $T *5R, ' one or two'; 
$T WTT, ' two four',= 4 two or three'; T* «lta, ' ten or twenty'. 



* I doubt if this is, in reality, identical with the plur. term, og, as has been 
commonly assumed. It is probably to be connected with the Sanskrit aggro- 
gativcs formed by the affix yam, so that, e.g., chdron, 'the four', is really a cor- 
ruption of the Sk. chatiishlayam, and bison pre-supposcs a form viiishatayam. 
This, it will be observed, accounts for the appearance of the termination on in 
the num., as th common theory does not. 






■••.:•. 
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Ordinals. 

•.".178. The Ordinals, up to 'sixth', are as follows, viz: — 
• ••• 

*ICTIJ[«UnWT pahld y pahiid, i first \ wnn chauthd, * fourth'. 

W5U diUrrf, ' 8econd , . otaai pdnchwdn, fifth'. 

* *;•' % " ['sixth'. 

mW tt&fyfc third'. ^gT, 93&rt chhatthd, chhathicdn, 



>* 



The ordeals above c sixth 5 are all formed by adding art 
twi» to the Cardinal numbers. Both the in a and int <m 
final of the dr^nals are inflected, like Tadbhava adjectives 
of the same terminations, to * and * for the obi. masc, and 
* i and $ in fof.;the fern. Thus, from ** das ' ten' is 
formed mart daswq&V ' tenth'; irora pachas, ' fifty', tmrorf 
pachdswdn, c fiftieth', etc. 

a. Further examples of the use of the ordinals are uff^ft toto 
pahili pustdk, * the first book', ^l?lS w4 it sdtwen parbb men, * in the 
seventh chapter' ; TO9t HffalT dmwdn mahind, * the tenth month'. 

ft. The following dialectic variations occur in the Rdmdyan, viz., 
CTTO, * seventh', 11381, ' eighth', TOH, ninth'. 

179. When referring to the lunar days, another set of ordinals is 
used. The month is reckoned as consisting of two parts, eaoh of 
15 lunar days, corresponding to the waxing and waning half of the 
moon. The waning half is commonly called efrranre or arc^ ; the 
waxing half, ^gFTO or 5^. The month is reckoned to begin with 
the full moon, and the lunar days are counted twice in a month 
from one to fifteen. Although the names of these days are, strictly 
speaking, numeral adjeotives in the feminine gender, agreeing with 
ftrfir, ; a lunar day', this noun is rarely written, and they are practi- 
oally used as nouns. They are as follows : — 



wro. 



ftifai. 



1st, nftaT pariwd. 4th, #m chauth. 

2nd, T9T duj\ 5th, tarn panrhami. 






Srd. fll* tij. 6th, 9g chhatth. 



+\ 
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7th, qjuft sattamt. 
8th, Wgni ashtami. 
9th, knit naumin. 
10th, TORt dmmin. 



11th, <Hhl4Jj| ekddast. 
12th, gnrft dicddaxi. 
13th, #W fero*. 
14th, ^hraTO ehaudas. 



15th, HffTQTO amdvas. 



a. The days of the second fortnight are reckoned in the same way, 
exoept that the fifteenth, or day of full moon, is called mSunJ) or vAl. 

b. The following are dialectic variations, viz. : 7th, *3i?i ; 8th, wnS ; 

15th, wiMMj, *nwj. 

c. Sometimes the lunar days are denoted by the Sanskrit ordinals 
throughout. In so far as these differ from the above, they are as 
follows : — 



1st, IHIin prathamd. 
2nd, fjjfiWT, dwitiyd. 
3rd, gftWT, tritiyd. 
4th, fRnff, chaturthi. 
6th, tgt shashti. 



7th, qjffft saptami. 

9th, 4Wl navami. 
10th, ^WRi dashami. 
13th, ^Ql^ajl trayodashi. 
14th, Wf^sTt chaturdashi. 



Fractional Numbers. 



180. The fractional numbers are very irregular. The more com- 
mon are the following : — 

[than'. 
HlHl pdo. -J, k&paune, lit. f i a quarter less 

$TOT$ chauthdi. 1J, TOT savd. 



£, ftfiri tihdi. 



1J, $$ cferA. 



i, m&lddhd. 2£, *ran$ flr/w£. 

f, xh*I jpauw. + J, m£ sdrhe. 

181. Observe, that k&paune> prefixed to any number, or noun of 
measure, denotes a quarter less than that number or measure ; OTT 
savd, similarly prefixed, denotes a quarter more than that number 
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or measure, $5 derh is similarly used, to denote one and a half 
times such number or measure. When either of these three stand 
alone, unity is to be understood ; but in this case §m pann is tho 
substitute for xMi ; it is used with units only. *I3T$ arhdi, used 
alone, is 2| ; prefixed to any numeral or noun of measure, it denotes 
two and a half times that number or measure. m£ sdr/ie is never 
used alone. Prefixed, as above, to a noun or number, it denotes one 
half more than the following number or measure. It is never used 
with ' one' or * two\ where #5 and *F5T$ take its place. WTCTT ddhd y 
* halT, is very commonly shortened to wre ddh before numerals, as 
*TO §T ddh sau, 50. For *TO, the Sk. *$ is sometimes used. 

a. The following examples will illustrate the use of these frac- 
tional numbers : — 

£ X I = |, VHI tnsfr ddh pdo. 250, *13T$ Ifr arhdi sau. 

1 J x 1 = &> 'TOT msfr savdpdo. 375, xh3 **R $T paune char sau. 

1 J x £ = |, $5 mifr derh pdo. 450, ^T^ WTT $T sdrhe chdr sau. 

2£x£=§, *rafr4m*fr arhdi pdo. 1225, TOT TOT* savd hajdr. 

2£, TOT $T sard do. 1500, $5 TOTI derh hajdr. 

5£, *T§ tltar sdrhe pdnch. 1725, lh^ $T W*[*paune do hajdr. 

7f, *TI^ W^ paune dth. 2500, 9T5T$ TOTT arhdi hajdr. 

75, th$ %T paune sau. 3500, *Tp fltel TOTT sdrhe tin hajdr. 

150, §3 %T Ar/* «atf. 150000, §5 HTO flfcr/* ffi. 

4. They are used with nouns of measure, quantity, etc., as follows : 
$3 sftTO dtrh kos, i a kos and a half; fhifr T* JHI ^www* </#« fjaf, ' 9^ 
yards'; *T5T4t <R5f ffr//rft www, ' 2| mans 9 ; HTSfr T^Rfrai ^rfo chittdk, i \ 
chittdk '; m% WTf ?TU srfrfo Ja/aA AaM, ' 12| cubits'; TOT WB my* 
foras, * a year and a quarter'. 

Proportionals. 

182. To express proportion, jjsit ^tma or ifi gun is added 
to the numerals, some of which then assume forms slightly 
abbreviated. 
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Illustrations are the following: snrpT dugund, 'two-fold'; fhlpn 
chaugund, * four-fold '; TOJHT tigund, i three-fold '; ^IWHT satgund, 
seven-fold '; *PBip!T dasgund, ' ten-fold '; UlJJHI saugund, * a hundred- 
fold \ 

a. Besides jht the affix t*t is also sometimes added to a few 
numerals, in a similar sense, as $WT, ' double '; RflTT, ' three-fold', 

b. When, either in a literal or metaphorical sense, the idea of a 
string or oord is involved, 3OT may be similarly added, as fHH^rr, 
€ triple '; ^TCIfT, ' quadruple'. 

Denominatives. 

183. Multiplieatives, such as the English ' twice', and ' thrice', are 
not found in Hindi. The Hindi idiom is illustrated in such phrases 
as the following, viz. ; OTTTf ^T?f ^TOfl* gydrah Rat sathattar, lit., 'elev- 
en sevens seventy seven '; 9 <tN TOTC9 chha tin athdrah, ' six threes 
eighteen'; which correspond to the English idioms, * seven times 
eleven', and * three times six'. Numbers thus used may be termed 
Denominative numerals. They have, in many cases, a form slightly 
different from that of the Cardinals. These special forms are as 
follows : — 



(Wk ckam. 
' i.^k kam. 


( $tfR ehauka. 
' C^SRT chaukd. 


1£, CT sama. 


4J, iltll dhonchd. 


(WT51 daurhd. 

' JWraT deorhd. 

^ • • • 


5, W paiije. 


5£, StfrTj^owc/<a. 


2, 5^lT dund. 


6, WiT chhakkd. 


f CTH dhdma. 
*' C^TWT dhdma. 


6 J, #fan khonchd. 


7, ^1 «#/&. 


(m ti. 
9 C^Hl tina. 


7|, 3rltal satonchd. 


8, sig #££/*£. 


rfer hiiutd. 

*' C^feT hontd. 


' l«raT nammd. 




10, <?£T*l dahdm % 
14 
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184. The above are the only numbers which present peculiar forms, 
and even these forms are not substituted in every oase. The only 
way to master their idiomatic use, is to commit the multiplication- 
table to memory. Meantime the following remarks will suffice, aw, 
oommonly written (ft, is substituted for TO, in the series of ' one * 
only; as WTt * wit, lit., 'four ones four', i.e., 'once four is four'. In 
the first of the series, however, we. have simply TOH TO, ' onoe one is 
one'; probably a contraction for TO 4 TO. In all other places in the 
table TO is the substitute, as, e.g., w TO W, ' ten times one is ten '. 
Prom the series of two onwards, jwr is used as the Denominative 
numeral for $T ; it seems to be a modification of the Marathi form of 
the numeral, $m. From twos to tens, the fern, form, V-H\, is used ; 
from tens onward, the masc. Thus, wm 7*t AftY, 7x2 = 14, but 
WTTJ ywr 3mta, 12x2=24. HT is substituted for wtw from threes 
to tens only ; in all other oases, nfo is used. Thus, wtt ri\ SHT, 
4x3=12; mm HT* frrTTa, 11X3=33. Prom threes onward, *TW, 
(pronounced ckauka before consonants,) is the substitute for an ; in 
the twos, the longer form, draff, is preferred. Thus, vftv 3i3i aW, 
5X4=20; trSrWT urs, 2x4=8. tid is the substitute for wtat 
throughout, as m til TOW, 10x5=50. The sing, form, 3|«t, 'six', 
is used from elevens on ; from twos to elevens, the plur., 99j, is pre- 
ferred; as mr. *|r drafts, 4x6—24; BR» $gjr *nm, 12x6=72. 
*m, ' sevens ', {as if plur. of ^W,) is used throughout, except in the 
elevens, where vm is employed ; e.g., * *fl nnrata, 6x7=42; but 
MKV ^Tfl 3imt, 11x7=77. Similarly wg is used for 'eight', 
except in the elevens, where we have WT5 ; e.g., ntw Wg wratJB, 
5x8=40; WTT» WIS TOrA, 11X8=88. *m is used for nine in 
the twos only ; WW, from the threes to the tens ; Shr is retained in 
the elevens ; sm is used from the twelves onward. Thus, «h wra 
WSBM, 2X 9=18; WH snm mfro, 4X 9=36; WW* h FPTRa, 
11x9=99; srro in TO $i wrs, 12x9 = 108. *»m iB substituted 
for ST* in every instance. Above ten the cardinal numbers are 
employed as Denominatives. 

In the multiplication table the word utar, ' over 1 , is sometimes added to 

inller number in the numerals from 100 to 200. In this case the word ><iu 
■ ■■■ : comua last, as, e.g., bipolar aau, 120. Observe that b{eotar=bita + tUar. 

he fractional Denominatives from 3J to 7J are chiefly used in sur- 
veying. 
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c. In numeration the words tot$, T?ri and $*r$ are used respec- 
tively for * units ', ' tens ', * hundreds'. Of a similar nature are the 
words, roiUT, 1£, CT$ and 9F&IT, 2J, which are used in the headings 
of the multiplication- table. 

Collectives. 

185. The terminations *ff d and ♦ i are added to some of the car- 
dinals, to denote collective numbers ; as star bisd, ' a score '; &nfrit 
battisi, ' a thirty two '; WIH^T chdlisd, i a forty'. Besides these, the 
following words are used as collective numbers, viz. : — 

#np jordj m$t gdkU 

*?* jori y ft P ftir '• q^,y4 <afiVe '- 

tfVT gandd, ' a four ' (ohiefly of wnft kori, ' a score \ 

cowries). 3kh«l saikrd, i a hundred \ 

a. The oardinal numbers are often used as collectives, without any 
change of form. 

Derivation of the Numerals. 

186. The Hindi numerals are all derived from the Sanskrit, through 
intermediate Prakrit forms; and by referring to the general principles set 
forth in Chapter III, the student will be able himself to demonstrate their 

derivation. We only note a few of the more obscure forms. 

a. The numbers of the series unis, 19, units, 29, untdlU, 39, etc., have arisen 
from the combination of the Sk. una, • lessened', with the next higher number. 
The full form of the prefix was cJcona=eka+una. Thus, even in Sanskrit, we 
have, e.g., for navatriushat, 39, the alternative form, ekonachaiodriushat, H. un- 
tdlis, lit., * forty less one*. The ek was early dropped, even in Sanskrit, giving, 
e g. f unaviyshat for navadaslian, 19, whence by regular processes wo have the 
H. unais or im(s. The instability of the labial mutes is illustrated by their 
disappearance in the numbers tints, 19, unchds, 49, for unavis, and unapachds. 
A regard for euphony has probably led to the preference for the form navdsf, 
89, instead of unnave after the analogy of other similar numerals. 

b. The student will note the peculiar change of d to r or I, in the series 
from 11 to 18, as, e.g., in the H. bdrah, 12, for Sk. dwddaslwn, etc. Similarly, 
the final t of the Sk. saptati becomes r in the seventies, as in sattar, 70, for 
saptati. The initial w of the last syllable in certain of tho fifties represents 
the p of the Sk. panchdshat ; as, eg., in ikdwan, 51, for the Sk. ekapanchdshat. 
Sau or sai, 100, has arisen ultimately from the Sk* shot, but immediately from 
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Prakritic forms, sataka, satika, nom. sing., saialcah, aatikah, whence, satao, 
eatio, and finally, t being elided, sau, eai. 

187. The irregular fractional numbers are derived as follows, viz : — 

Pdo, ' £', from the Sk. pdda, nom. sing., pddah, whence by §§ 69, c, 78, pdo. 
Or possibly it may have arisen by a similar process from an increased form, 
pdddka. Paun, J, and paune, ' — J\ come from the Sk. pddona=pdda-\-una, ' a 
quarter less'. Adhd, '^\ is from arddhaka, secondary form of Sk. arddha: savd, 
'1J', or, as a prefix, ' +i\ from the Sk. sapdda, {sa+pdda,) • with a quarter': 
4er^t from the Prak. divaddhe, Sk. dwi^ arddha ; the labial is preserved in the 
Denominative fractional forms, daurhd, deorhd. Mr. Beames happily illustrates 
this form by the German idiom, ' halbtwei \ 1 £. (Can arhdt, 2£, be similarly 
connected with a Sk. compound trayo + 'rddha?) Sdrlie, * + V» is from the 
Sk. 8a + arddha, (adrddhaha,) 'with one half'. In the rare forms, dhow 
chd, ' 4j\ poncha, * 5J', khonehd, * 6\\ aaionchd, ' 7£'> we evidently have as the 
last member the Sk. uchcJia, (uchchaba,) 'superior', H. unchd: ijhoQchd appar- 
ently stands for chatur+uchchaha, the initial fk representing the final r of 
chatur, ' four*. Initial consonants were freely elided in Prakrit. The kh of 
khonohd is evidently for the ah of the Sk aj^aah, ' six*. 

188. The ordinals are derived from the Sanskrit ordinals, through interme- 
diate Prakrit forms. Thus paMd, da&wdn, pachdswdn have respectively arisen 
from the Sk. praihama, dashama, and paiichd&lialtama. 



CHAPTER VII. 



PRONOUNS, 



189. The pronouns in Hindi, as in all other languages, 
exhihit many irregularities in their forms of declension. 
Old inflectional case-endings which have quite vanished 
from the noun, except in certain dialects, here appear in the 
regular system of declension ; although, indeed, the analyt- 
ical forms, even in pronominal declension, largely prevail 
over the inflectional. The Hindi pronoun, except in some 
of the Rajputana dialects, has quite lost the distinction 
of gender, which was still retained in the Prakrit. There 
is no distinctive pronoun for the third person ; the demon- 
stratives, myah, 'this', 3* wah, 'that', and, after a relative 
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pronoun, expressed or implied, the correlative pronoun, % 
so, supply its place. 

190. In the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, $ main 
and to turn, tt rd appears as the sign of the genitive, in- 
stead of «rt kd 9 and is appended to a stem different from that 
which we find in any other case. The reflexive pronoun, 
*mi dp, is peculiar in retaining a purely inflectional gen., 
wnn apnd, for the Sk. mm&:. In none of the pronouns, 
except in the case of the ag. sing, of the 1st and 2nd per- 
sons, is the hase in the oblique cases identical in form with 
the nom. sing. 

191. It will aid the memory to observe the close analogy in the 
declension of the different pronouns. In both demonstratives, the 
relative, correlative and interrogative pronouns, 9 appears as the 
inflective sign of the oblique singular throughout; and •! /*, or, in the 
longer forms, Rf nh, as the sign of the oblique plural. A similar 
analogy will be found to run through each of the dialectic systems 
of declension. Observe, further, that throughout all the varieties 
of declension, an initial palatal, viz,, \, (rarely %) its long vowel, ♦, 
or its gun diphthong, *, or the cognate semivowel, u, marks the 
proximate demonstrative ; an initial labial, viz., 5, its long vowel, 
5, its gun diphthong, #r, or its cognate semivowel, a, marks the 
remote demonstrative ; V initial marks the relative ; 9 or 7f initial, 
the correlative ; and 3R, the interrogative pronoun. Thus the declen- 
sion of any one of these five pronouns may be transformed into that 
of any other, by simply substituting the proper pronominal initial. 
Thus, to tabulate the above, we have, in standard Hindi, the follow- 
ing pronominal bases : — 





Prox. Bern. 


Rem. Dem. 


Itel 


Correl. 


Interr. 


Nom. 


H 


g 


* 


* 


CR 


Obi. 


* 


? 


f* 


in 


ft 



100 



.{ 



9 ns I!. 



16 



(WW f 

21> (to** t 

27, 
3i, 
32, 
33, 
38, 
39, 

41, 
43, 
44, 






46 
48 

51 

53 
54 
55 
57 
58 
61 
63 
68 
71 
73 
75 
76 
81 
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TOT8R. 



[ 






82, 
87, 
88, 
90, 

91, 



9w. 



^5Rrnra. 



91395. 




a. To the above list may be added the anomalous form from tho 
Rdmdyan, TOTO?}, lit., i nine-seven', * sixteen', ^f is occasionally 
substituted for ^B, c ten', as in the phrase, 3€T3iVj, * the ten points 
of tbe compass '. Many of the above forms merely present differen- 
ces of orthography. 

174. The numbers above one hundred proceed as in 
English, except that the copulative conjunction is omitted. 
Thus, to 5h to eksau ek, 'one hundred and one'; m* % w& 
tin sau sdth, 'three hundred and sixty' ; *sr f^m: rite ek ho jar 
bis, ' one thousand and twenty'. 

a. But the copulative is sometimes inserted in poetry, even in tho 
lower numbers, as w$ 5R^i 9T?i ST* Sltaf, ' seven and twenty ka/pas 
passed.' 

6. The numbers between 100 and 200 are sometimes expressed by 
writing the smaller number first, with the affix a, as e.g., wratoT^T, 'a 
hundred and forty'. Other modes of expression will be noticed in 
the sections concerning fractional and denominative numerals. 



* In lidmaijan. 



f Kanauji. 



X In Tirhut. 
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175. The numeral *sf is added to other numerals in the sense q$. 
the English * about'; as, e.g., errata *Si, ' about forty'; %T i&R, * ab&at* 
a hundred ', — not *3R $T *3R, which is ' one hundred and one'. *ftit 
to TO the word snr (Sk. *nrk) is added in the same sense, as lift Jrrt 
3* 91FST, ' a seer or so of flour'. ••.*•" 

176. Ordinarily the numerals are not used in th^inflected 

• ••• 

plural form. But when they are used to denot$.a° totality 

• *• 

or aggregation, they may take, both in the nam. and obi. 
cases, the termination #.* Thus, wx qf chopper is * four 
trees', but snft Otz chdron per, 'the f our- : trees ' ; so also 
site wn bis de is ' twenty came', but aHft-jHT* bison de 9 ' the 
twenty came'. .*:•'/ 

a. This termination Sft on added to the rlutnbers ' one hundred', 
'one thousand', etc., always denotes an indefinite number of these 
aggregates. In this idiom, %Ml saikrd is always substituted for %T 
san, ' one hundred'. Examples are, Jtaidi ite saikron per, 'hundreds 
of trees '; t<*\i\ hajdron, ' thousands '; Ul^l ^q* Idkhon rupae> ' lakhs 
of rupees'. 

6. Dialectio forms are, for $T%t, 'both, the two', B., T^t, $u9l, rt ; 
Old Purbi, |t, ^fftt, J*t: for ?fctt, 'the three', B., tfh^C*^ J for *tft, 
* the four', B., w ^ntt, etc. 

c. ^q? exceptionally takes the obi. plur. form <J*«-5, in a few plaoes 
in the Rdmdt/an. 

177. The Hindi idiom in suoh indefinite expressions as. 'one or 
two', 'four or five', differs slightly from the English. The numbers, 
except in the case of ' one' and 'two', are rarely taken consecutively, 
and the larger very often precedes the smaller. The disjunctive 
conjunction is always omitted. Thus we say, $T *3R, ' one or two'; 
$T WX, ' two four',= 4 two or three'; ^5 afrB, ' ten or twenty'. 



• 



I doubt if this is, in reality, identical with the plur. term. o#, as has been 
commonly assumed. It is probably to be connected with the Sanskrit aggre- 
gatives formed by the affix yarn, so that, e.g., chdrou, 'the four', is really a cor- 
ruption of the Sk. chatuehtayam, and bison pre-supposes a form vinshatayam. 
This, it will be observed, accounts for the appearance of tho termination on in 
the num., as th common theory docs not. 






-v. 
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Ordinals. 
\\178. The Ordinals, up to c sixth', are as follows, viz :■ 

• •• • #k at 

*CTlJ«QWII pah Id, pahild, c first '. WHH ehanthd, ' fourth'. 
dusrd, i second'. qfararf pdnchtcdn, fifth'. 



. # ^ ^ ['sixth'. 

«l*<i ti&$f\ third'. $gT, $39t chhatthd, chhathwdn, 






The ordeals above c sixth* are all formed by adding art 

wan to the Cardinal numbers. Both the *rr a and *rt <m 

final of the tfrjLinals are inflected, like Tadbhava adjectives 

# »* 

of the same terminations, to * and * for the obi. masc, and 

*• ••*• 
* i and $ in fof Mbe fern. Thus, from ** das ' ten' is 

formed *rot daswqnl* ' tenth'; iwra pachas, i fifty', tmrort 
pachdswdn, * fiftieth', etc. 

a. Further examples of the use of the ordinals are nff^ft TCftR 
pahili pustak, 4 the first book', ?TRld H8& it sdtwen parbb men, ' in the 
seventh chapter'; treat JflifafT daswdn mahind, i the tenth month'. 

b. The following dialectic variations occur in the Rdmdyan, viz., 
CTTOI, ' seventh', W5Q, ' eighth', lew, ninth'. 

179. When referring to the lunar days, another set of ordinals is 
used. The month is reckoned as consisting of two parts, each of 
15 lunar days, corresponding to the waxing and waning half of the 
moon. The waning half is commonly called tjiMatrci or «r^ ; the 
waxing half, ^FTO or *|*1 The month is reckoned to begin with 
the full moon, and the lunar days are counted twice in a month 
from one to fifteen. Although the names of these days are, strictly 
speaking, numeral adjeotives in the feminine gender, agreeing with 
ftlfa, : a lunar day', this noun is rarely written, and they are practi- 
cally used as nouns. They are as follows : — 

rani. fiifai. 

1st, UTOIT pariwd. 4th, dm chauth. 

2nd, TW duj\ 5th, 4TO^ pamhami. 

3rd. m^f tij. 6th, *g chhatth. 
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7th, JJflJlt sat t ami. 
8th, Hgth ashtami. 
9th, ^rm naumin. 
10th 9 ^OTf dastnin. 



11th, <Hhl«Tt ekddasi. 
12th, %VZ& dwdda&i. 
13th, Sro fem«. 
14th, ^HTB chauda*. 



15th, TOTOT amdvas. 



«. The days of the second fortnight are reckoned in the same way, 

except that the fifteenth, or day of full moon, is called m&un5ft or v&T. 

b. The following are dialectic variations, viz. : 7th, *lft ; 8th, *TO ; 

15th, W1I4J4J, 9TTGRI. 

e. Sometimes the lunar days are denoted by the Sanskrit ordinals 
throughout. In so far as these differ from the above, they are as 
follows : — 



1st, HURT prathamd. 

2nd, ^prnrr, dwitiyd. 

3rd, ^TTOT, tritiyd. 
4th, WHIT, chaturthi. 
6th, 1$ shaMi. 



7th, H}\$\ sap f ami. 

9th, HWU navami. 
10th, TW dashami. 
13th, ^Ql^sfl trayodashi. 
14th, Wl^fjjl chaturdas/ii. 



Fractional Numbers. 



180. The fractional numbers are very irregular. The more com- 



mon are the following : — 



H 



3nn$ chauthdi. 



[than'. 
-J> xh^flttne, AY., c a quarter less 



i, WJUlddhd. 



1J, TOT stftw. 
1J, $5 dferA. 
2£> T^ri arhdi. 



181. Observe, that foftpaune, prefixed to any number, or noun of 
measure, denotes a quarter less than that number or measure ; TOT 
sard, similarly prefixed, denotes a quarter more than that number 
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or measure. #5 derh is similarly used, to denote one and a half 
times such number or measure. When either of these three stand 
alone, unity is to be understood ; but in this case $R paun is the 
substitute for xh$ ; it is used with units only. 9VCT4 arhdi, used 
alone, is 2£ ; prefixed to any numeral or noun of measure, it denotes 
two and a half times that number or measure. ot£ sdr/ie is never 
used alone. Prefixed, as above, to a noun or number, it denotes one 
half more than the following number or measure. It is never used 
with ' one' or ' two', where $5 and WSli take its place. WT\Jl ddhd, 
' half', is very commonly shortened to S1TO ddh before numerals, as 
*ITO %T ddh sau, 50. For 9Tra, the Sk. W$ is sometimes used. 

a. The following examples will illustrate the use of these frac- 
tional numbers : — 

£ X I = |> *Hra HTSfr ddh pdo. 250, 9V3>t4 $T arhdi sail. 

1| x \ = ^, TOT *n*fr sard pdo. 375, Wi WR %T paune char sau. 

1 1 X \ = |, fe m#T derh pdo. 450, OT§ WR %T sdrhe char sun. 

2£x£=£, WSlk urifr arhdi pdo. 1225, TOT *^TT* sard hajdr. 

2£> TOT $T savd do. 1500, $5 *«IK derh hajdr. 

5£, OTi tlfal sdrhe pdnch. 1725, xh^ $T TQR*paune do hajdr. 

7|, tn^ HTC jpawje ^A. 2500, 3ICT$ ^arrc arhdi hajdr. 

75, xh^ $T paune sau. 3500, 9T^ flta £*rrc stfrAe //// hajdr. 

150, #5 %T cfrr/* saw. 150000, #5 Fira (for/* /aM. 

ft. They are used with nouns of measure, quantity, etc., as follows : 
$S €*TO derh bos, i a kos and a half; ihft WQ m paune das gaj, ' 9- 
yards'; 9V3T$ Wl arhdi man, ' 2\ maw?\ m*h TfRfHIt prfo chittdk, i | 
chittdk '; ^TC STOJ STO *rfrAe 6a/aA hath, * 12 J cubits 9 ; TOT 8TO mw 
Ja/vw, * a year and a quarter'. 

182. To express proportion, jht gund or irc #?/# is added 
to the numerals, some of which then assume forms slightly 
abbreviated. 
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Illustrations are the following : gipiT dugund, c two-fold * ; thlRT 
chaugund, 'four-fold'; TflJpIT tigund, c three-fold '; Win*! satgund, 
seven-fold '; *^JHIT dasgund, ' ten-fold '; UlJJHI saugund, ' a hundred- 
fold '. 

a. Besides iprr the affix *n is also sometimes added to a few 
numerals, in a similar sense, as $TfTT, ' double '; ftflCT, ' three-fold 9 . 

b. When, either in a literal or metaphorical sense, the idea of a 
string or cord is involved, HfT may be similarly added, as fira^TT, 
* triple '; 3ra?T, ' quadruple'. 

Denominatives. 

183. Multiplicatives, such as the English ( twice', and ' thrice 9 , are 
not found in Hindi. The Hindi idiom is illustrated in such phrases 
as the following, viz. ; TOTCf OTW *?HSt!* gydrah sat sathattar, lit., 'elev- 
en sevens seventy seven '; $ nta 9TCTOg chha tin athdrah, ' six threes 
eighteen'; which correspond to the English idioms, € seven times 
eleven', and * three times six'. Numbers thus used may be termed 
Denominative numerals. They have, in many cases, a form slightly 
different from that of the Cardinals. These special forms are as 
follows : — 



f ^ft ekam. 
9 C^fc ham. 


($1*1% chauka. 
' C^RT chaukd. 


li, ^w mma. 


4J, £1*11 dhonchd. 


f$75T daurhd. 

■ • • • 

' li^ITT deorhd. 

^ • • • 


5, q# ;ja/ye. 


5|, Qtarjooftc/uf. 


2, ^!T diind. 

9 ^ 


6, i^Fr chhakkd. 


r^ra dhdma. 
** i^TOT dhdma. 


6 1, #taT khonchd. 


7, ^fi satfte. 


C?ft ti. 
9 tw*l Una. 


7 J, 4JlHfM satouchd, 


8, *|g A^Ae. 


( fer huntd. 
** C%feT hontd. 


f 5W nama. 
' llWT nammd. 




10, TCTO dahdm % 
14 
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184. The above are the only numbers which present peculiar forms, 
and even these forms are not substituted in every case. The only 
way to master their idiomatio use, is to oommit the multiplication- 
table to memory. Meantime the following remarks will suffice. 9tfl, 
commonly written qfc, is substituted for m, in the series of ' one ' 
only ; as WX sft WK, lit., c four ones four', i.e., i once four is four*. In 
the first of the series, however, we. have simply TOffl TO, * once one is 
one'; probably a contraction for TO * TO. In all other places in the 
table wsk is the substitute, as, e.g., TQ ^ft TQ, ' ten times one is ten '. 
From the series of two onwards, ^?IT is used as the Denominative 
numeral for $T ; it seems to be a modification of the Marathi form of 
the numeral, $R. From twos to tens, the fern, form, zft, is used ; 
from tens onward, the masc. Thus, *m s^T mz*, 7x2=14, but 

arref *fT #rara, 12x2=24. ft is substituted for wN from threes 
©v 

to tens only ; in all other cases, ft* is used. Thus, frrc ft srrc*, 
4 X 3=12 ; wrw wN 3?ita, 11 X 3=33. From threes onward, #tsr, 
(pronounced chauka before oonsonants,) is the substitute for WX ; in 
the twos, the longer form, ^RfTT, is preferred. Thus, Ufa #T5R ft*, 
5X4=20; ST^NrT *TO, 2x4=8. 4$ is the substitute for uhl 
throughout, as TO ti# TOTO, 10 X 5=50. The sing, form, 5^T, * six', 
is used from elevens on ; from twos to elevens, the plur., $|F, is pre- 
ferred; asm?^ drefta, 4x6=24; airo* ?^p S3!!*, 12x6=72. 
^3fi, c sevens ', (as if plur. of ^IT,) is used throughout, except in the 
elevens, where *ra is employed ; e.g., $ *?i surata, 6 X 7=42 ; but 
WTO ^TR! ^?l?f1T, 11x7=77. Similarly *lg is used for * eight', 
except in the elevens, where we have WT5; e.g., ufal *lg muUft, 
5x8=40; TOTT* 9IT3 TOtoV, 11x8=88. *m is used for nine in 
the twos only ; TOIT, from the threes to the tens ; Sh is retained in 
the elevens ; «m is used from the twelves onward. Thus, $T TO 
4I3TO, 2X 9 = 18; WX TOT OT^f, 4X 9=36; WTCS ^1 TTOTO, 
1 1 X 9 =99 ; STTT* TO *<« $T WIG, 12 X 9 = 108. *f TO is substituted 
for TO in every instanoe. Above ten the cardinal numbers are 
employed as Denominatives. 

a. In the multiplication table the word alar, * over', is sometimes added to 
the smaller number in the numerals from 100 to 200. In this case the word eau 
always comes last, as, e.g., bteotar san, 120. Observe that 6&oJar=Wsa + u<ttir. 

6. The fractional Denominatives from 3£ to 7-J are chiefly used in sur- 
veying. 
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c. In numeration the words *efirit, T*ri and $3R? are used respec- 
tively for ' units ', ' tens \ ' hundreds'. Of a similar nature are the 
words, roiUT, 1£, wfc and *l&n, 2|, whioh are used in the headings 
of the multiplioation-table. 

Collectives. 

185. The terminations w d and ^ % are added to some of the car- 
dinals, to denote collective numbers ; as star blsd, ' a score '; *Rft€t 
battisi, i a thirty two '; wrafcsT ckdlisd, i a forty*. Besides these, the 
following words are used as collective numbers, viz. : — 

itifljordj JTT& gdhiA 

*$ MS ' a pair '• *mpanjd\' a five '- 

il¥T gandd % * a four ' (chiefly of «ftr¥^ kori, ' a score \ 

cowries). 3kMl saikrd, i a hundred \ 

a. The cardinal numbers are often used as collectives, without any 
change of form. 

Derivation of the Numerals. 

186. The Hindi numerals are all derived from the Sanskrit, through 
intermediate Prakrit forms ; and by referring to the general principles set 

forth in Chapter III, the student will be able himself to demonstrate) their 
derivation. We only note a few of the more obscure forms. 

a. The numbers of the series unis, 19, untis, 29, nntdlis, 39, etc., have arisen 
from the combination of the Sk. una, * lessened', with the next higher number. 
The full form of the prefix was e7con<v=eka+u'na. Thus, even in Sanskrit, we 
have, e.g., for navatriushat, 39, the alternative form, ekonachatudriushat, H. un- 
tdlis, lit., 4 forty less one*. The ek was early dropped, even in Sanskrit, giving, 
e.g., unavir&luU for navadashan, 19, whence by regular processes we have the 
H. unais or unfa. The instability of the labial mutes is illustrated by their 
disappearance in the numbers un(s, 19, unchds, 49, for iinavis, and unapachds. 
A regard for euphony has probably led to the preference for the form navd*{, 
89, instead ofunnave after the analogy of other similar numerals. 

b. The student will note the peculiar change of d to r or I, in the series 
from 11 to 18, as, e.g., in the H. bdrah, 12, for Sk. dwddashon, etc. Similarly, 
the final t of the Sk. saptati becomes r in the seventies, as in sattar, 70, for 
saptati. The initial w of the last syllable in certain of the fifties represents 
the p of the Sk. panchdshat ; as, eg., in iJcdwan, 51, for the Sk. ckapanchdshat. 
8au or sai, 100, has arisen ultimately from the Sk* ehat, but immediately from 
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Prakritic forms, acddka, satika, nom. sing., 6atahah t satikah, whence, eatao> 
satio, and finally, t being elided, sau f sai. 

187. The irregular fractional numbers are derived as follows, viz : — 

Pdo, ' i\ from the Sk. pdda, nom. sing., pddah, whence by §§ 69, c, 78, pdo. 
Or possibly it may have arisen by a similar process from an increased form, 
pdddka. Paun, f, and paune, * — £\ come from the Sk. pdd<ma^=pdda + una t i a 
quarter less*. Adhd, 'J', is from arddhaka, secondary form of Sk. arddha: savd, 
$ H\ or, as a prefix, ' +i\ from the Sk. sapdda, (sa+pdda,) * with a quarter': 
4efh> from the Prak. divaddhe, Sk. dwi+arddha ; the labial is preserved in the 
Denominative fractional forms, daurhd, feofhd. Mr. Beames happily illustrates 
this form by the German idiom, * halbtwei ', 1 £. (Can arhd{, *2J, be similarly 
connected with a Sk. compound trayo + Wddha?) Sdrlw, * + J\ is from the 
Sk. sa + arddha, (adrddhaha,) 'with one half'. In the rare forms, dhow 
chd, • 4j', poQcha, ' 5J\ klwnchd, ' 6$\ saionchd, * 7J\ we evidently have as the 
last member the Sk. tichclia, (uehchaba,) 'superior', H. tivchd: dhoQchd appar- 
ently stands for chatur + uchchaha, the initial 4h representing the final r of 
cluUur, * four'. Initial consonants were freely elided in Prakrit. The kh of 
Jchonohd is evidently for the sh of the Sk »hash y ' six'. 

188. The ordinals are derived from the Sanskrit ordinals, through interme- 
diate Prakrit forms. Thus pahld, da&wdn, pach&awdn have respectively arisen 
from the Sk. prathama, dashama, and pafichdHiattama, 
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189. The pronouns in Hindi, as in all other languages, 
exhibit many irregularities in their forms of declension. 
Old inflectional case-endings which have quite vanished 
from the noun, except in certain dialects, here appear in the 
regular system of declension ; although, indeed, the analyt- 
ical forms, even in pronominal declension, largely prevail 
over the inflectional. The Hindi pronoun, except in some 
of the Rajputana dialects, has quite lost the distinction 
of gender, which was still retained in the Prakrit. There 
is no distinctive pronoun for the third person ; the demon- 
stratives, myah, 'this', q* wah, 'that', and, after a relative 
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pronoun, expressed or implied, the correlative pronoun, % 
so, supply its place. 

190. In the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, $ main 
and gn turn, u rd appears as the sign of the genitive, in- 
stead of m kdj and is appended to a stem different from that 
which we find in any other case. The reflexive pronoun, 
dp, is peculiar in retaining a purely inflectional gen., 
apnd, for the Sk. *n??R:. In none of the pronouns, 
except in the case of the ag. sing, of the 1st and 2nd per- 
sons, is the base in the oblique cases identical in form with 
the nom. sing. 

19L It will aid the memory to observe the close analogy in the 
deolension of the different pronouns. In both demonstratives, the 
relative, correlative and interrogative pronouns, 9 appears as the 
inflective sign of the oblique singular throughout; and «l n, or, in the 
longer forms, 79 nh, as the sign of the oblique plural. A similar 
analogy will be found to run through each of the dialectic systems 
of deolension. Observe, further, that throughout all the varieties 
of deolension, an initial palatal, viz., *, (rarely m,) its long vowel, $, 
or its gun diphthong, *, or the cognate semivowel, q, marks the 
proximate demonstrative ; an initial labial, viz., 9, its long vowel, 
% its gun diphthong, *1T, or its cognate semivowel, a, marks the 
remote demonstrative ; ^T initial marks the relative ; € or fl initial, 
the correlative ; and 9i, the interrogative pronoun. Thus the declen- 
sion of any one of these five pronouns may be transformed into that 
of any other, by simply substituting the proper pronominal initial. 
Thus, to tabulate the above, we have, in standard Hindi, the follow- 
ing pronominal bases : — 





Prox. Bern. 


Rem. Dem. 


llel. 


Correl. 


Interr. 


Nom. 


q 


3 


* 


* 


m 


Obi. 


* 


3 


f* 


ft! 


fa 



4 
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a. The idea of indefiniteness is expressed by adding to the inter- 
rogative inflected base, in standard Hindi, ♦ *, in other dialects, % % 
or ^, or with the aspirate, fa, wi, or 9. 

b. After the same analogy are formed from these pronominal bases 
six classes of adverbs, which will be noticed in Chapter X. 

192. The first personal pronoun is declined as follows : — 



Si main, 'I*. 



N. $ 



Singular. 



matn, 



Plural. 



I'. *w 



Ao. jg* mujhe w <fo , *3 

Ag. 9i ^ main ne, ' by me*. fW j ^ 

Ab. rod mujhse, 'from me'. TO ta 

° TOtj hamon se, 

~ $tt merd, .* «„„•„„> WKI, hamdrd, t , « nill -» 

Gr. / ^ rx \ / ' \ niy , mine . /; i\/ Mil j\ our , ours . 

T -_}** mujhmen, 'in* or OT jit, ham, hamon iiri , ^ ( 



Aam, 

hamen, 
ham or 
hamon ko 9 

ham or 
hamon ne, 

ham or 



'we\ 



'us', 'to us . 

'by us\ 

'from us*. 



or par, 'on me'. **ttfat, men,oipar, 



in or 'on us . 



193. After the same model is declined the second per- 
sonal pronoun, 

ji t4, 'thou\ 



Singular. 
N. 5 tu, 'thou'. 

£ 0# ifi^?'^* 'thee',' to thee' 
D. )im Wl tujh ko, ' 

Ag. gf ^ tu ne, ' by thee\ 

Ab. ?W% tujh 8e, 'from thee*. 

G. f^Aw^' M 'thy','thine\ 

j ^J ii, tujh meny ' in ' or 
*^ xrc, or i>«r, c on thee*. 



Plural. 






'you'. 



turn, 

fp* tumhen 

JF J frr <w#» or 'you', 'to you\ 
*p$1j tumhon ko, 

H^Jji tew or «, , 

fp^t) tumhon ne, ? ^ oxx * 

?m J A tew or , o , 

ibSP *«»A<m ,*, 'fr°m you'. 

?n^T*T tumhdrd, , , , , 

r-^-ft,) (-re,-ri,) y our » >"" • 



'in* or 



TO Yk, turn, tumhon _ _ 
W^ijW, w$n, or par, 'on you'. 
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a. In the dat. and aoo. sing., we occasionally find the forms, ift 
H%, fft ff^f ; but these are archaic, and have about disappeared from 
standard Hindi. 

194. In the above pronouns, the plural forms, w* and TO, as in 
the corresponding English pronouns, are often used for the singular. 
The sing, of the 2nd personal pronoun, is only used, in the standard 
dialect, to express either extreme familiarity, or, more commonly, 
aversion and contempt. It is however used, at least by Christians, 
in addressing the Deity. The singular of the 1st person is to be 
preferred to the plural used in a singular sense. 

195. The longer forms, *5t, ?p*t, are restricted to a plural 
signification. They are not, however, extensively em- 
ployed, but instead of these, when a plural is intended, the 
word $m log, duly inflected for the several cases, is added 
to the bases w and to. Thus, in a plural sense, instead 
of the forms given in the paradigms, in standard Hindi 
we preferably have, N., ** shu, to dm ; Ac, ** drift *t, to 
drill *iT ; G. to drift w, to drift sft, etc., etc. 

196. When these pronouns are used appositively with 
any noun or adjective in the gen. case, instead of the gen. 
forms given above, the base of the oblique cases must be 
used, and the postposition, set, $, or eft, be appended to 
the following noun only. Thus we must translate, c of 
unlucky me', **« *mnft*iT ; 'of us carpenters', ** src*itt *ft; 
c of you wise men', to a%wrat srt, etc. wft src*dT ?ft would 
mean, 'of our carpenters'; tot^ wjin^t sft, 'oiyour wise men'. 

197. The genitives of the personal pronouns are occasionally used 
substantively, with the obi. plur. inflection, in which case the objeots 
denoted must be determined from the context. The following exam- 
ple is from the Bhdgavat Purdn ; Wl $itt W W^t 3 mi ^ aftr 5*^*» 
* in other countries there have been heroes and braves greater than 
yours'. 

198. The close analogy between the next six pronouns 
will best appear by exhibiting their declension in a tabula- 
ted form, as follows : — . 
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Table IV : Standard 







Prox. E 


>EMONST. 


Rem. 


Demonst. 


Relative. 


nn yah, 


'tins'. 


99 ?r<iA, c that \ 


St/o, 'who', 'which*. 




N. 


us fin* 


yah, yih. 


99 *9 


tcah 9 tcuh. 


St 


jo. 




Ao. 


mi 


yah, 
ise. or 


99 


tcah, 
use, or 


St 
fortl 


Jo 9 
jise, or 


< 


I). 


***T 


is ko. 


tt *k\ 


us ko. 


fore «ftr 


y«5 A'O. 




Ag. 


**3 


is «?. 


**3 


us ne. 


fore 51 


jis ne. 


OQ 


Ab. 


wi 


w «<?. 


ot% 


us se. 


fore % 


jis se. 




G. 


**«!* 


ts A;a 


w«i* 


us kd. 


fore*?T* 


jt8 ka. 




L. 


*^lttr is men, par. 


H^ 


us men, par. 


ftrej jis men, par. 




N. 


3*1 


y<?, yah. 


d*9 


we, wah. 


w 


jo. 




Ac **^ 


when, 

in or 

eW/ou ko. 


*4 


unhen, 

unor 

unhon ko. 


T8P9 

fop* ^ 
T5F9t) 


jinhcn, 

jin or 

jinhon ko. 


• 

.J 

< 


^•sy* 


in or 


mi* 


un or 
unhon ne. 


r» «>n.> if 

nF9ij 


jin or 
jinlwn ne. 


P 

Ah 


Ab. 


Si* 


in or W j ^ 


un or 
unlwn se. 


rare }^ 


jin or 
jinhon se. 




G. 




t» or 
tf}/to$ kd. 


3J-* 


un or 
unlwn kd. 


TOP9T) 


jin or 
jinhon kd. 




L. 


VI Jw //I or m/iow 




un or unhon 
men, par. 


font jft yV/i or jinhon 
fop%t Jqr Mew , jwr. 



• 5RT is of coarse inflected to sfr or gft according to § 140. f jfrsf is often 
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Pronominal Declension. 



Correlative. 



%T so, * that \ 






so. 

80, 

tke or 
tis ko. 

tk ne. 

tk se. 

tis kd. 



Interrogative. 



*8r kaun 9 * who \ 



GRPI 



kaun. 






ftro 



tk men, par. 



% 




^ tar 






i 



* K _ Tuft** 1 



Wft 




80. 

tinhen, 

tin or 

tinhon ko. 

tin or 
tinhon ne 

tin or 
tinhon ne. 

tin or 
tinhon kd. 



kke, or 
At* ko. 

kk ne. 
kk se. 
kk kd. 



TOBj _ kk men, par. 



in 




fa* IS 



WR ) H tin or tinhon 






lm 



kaun. 

kinhen, 

kin or 

kinhon ko. 

kin or 
kinhon ne. 

kin or 
kinhon se. 

kin or 
kinhon kd. 



Indefinite. 



$T$ fe>t, ' any one\ 



%T^ 



kot. 



ftfw $Tt 



TO % 



kki ko. 



kki ne. 



kki se. 



kki kd. 



firofr f!L ^ mei -' P ar ' 



fas* Jit kin or kinhon 



T?n%tjiK fwe#, jMr.T3R5%tym men, par. 



1 



5fc 



2 



colloquially used for fiCT, and ^t, for faq}, but the forms are inaccurate. 

15 
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199. Observe, that the relative pronoun, sh, does not precisely cor- 
respond to the English relative, ' who', * which'. It is rather ' the 
one who ' or c which ', ' that which \ Thus, St STRfw 1TOT ' the man 
who came '; 9i ^ St TOT %r TOUT, • what I said, that I have done'. 

200. The plural of the indefinite pronoun, $T$, is often expressed 
by repeating the pronoun; thus, ftr4 sftrit *nHT, * some (persons) came'; 
$ ^ firo^ fira^ $T $OT, c I saw some, (or several) persons \ This 
often has an intensive force, i.e., 4 some few \ Or KMf3 may be the 
substitute, as TORf^ «CT$ d, ' some (a number) were saying \ 

201. 9iR, as also, still more rarely, sftrit, is occasionally uninflected 
in the oblique singular, as in the following from the Prem Sdgar, 
$ni dftl % ^?wr ^ld, ' in what manner Krishna was born'. 

202. The emphatic particle i i or f^ hi is sometimes 
added to all the above pronouns. In the oblique plural, 
$ in is substituted for the final lit on. 

Examples are, U^ yahi, ' this very' ; 9i ^ main hi, 1 1 myself; TO^ 
^T ust ko, * to that very person' ; ^n ^ «CTT unhin ne kahd, c those 
same persons said '. But, rarely, *t also follows the plur. inflection ; 
as, e.g., ^5%t ^ % unhon hi se, * from those very persons ' or ' that 
very person \ 

203. When any of the pronouns are used substantively, 
they take the proper postpositions as given in the tables. 
When they are used adjectively, i.e., with a noun, if in any 
oblique case, the inflected form of the pronoun, sing, or 
plur., is placed before the noun, and the postposition is 
added to the noun only. 

Thus we say, to m us par, 'on that', or * on him'; but TO #T# m 
us ghore par, i on that horse'; fare $CR $T TOT kin ke ghnr ko gayd, 
* to whose house did he go '; but fare W «ftl kis ghar ko, i to what 
house'; TO sft $*J sft #hn us ke desh ke log, i the people of his country'; 
but TO $U sft $HI us desh ke log, i the people of that country'; font set 
Jin kd, i of whom'; but TOR 3T*l9t OR Jin baniyon kd, i the shop-keepers 
whose'; fiw 3TO$t %l tin kaviyon ko, i to those poets'. 

204. Observe, that the longer plural forms, in ^t, can 
only be used in a substantive sense ; the shorter forms may 
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be used either adjectively or substantively. Thus, ' of those 
horses', is ** #rft *rr, — never g^%t drft m ; but, on the other 
hand, we may say either *n % *j*t, or gr*%t % qtot, € he' or ' they 
said'. 

205. The plural forms of these pronouns are used for 
the singular, whenever it is intended to express respect. 
The longer forms are considered more respectful than the 
shorter. Since, thus, ambiguity might sometimes arise, 
the word #rn is preferably added to the pronoun, to denote 
plurality. In the oblique cases, this word, with the plural 
inflection, is inserted between the shorter form of the in- 
flected base and the postposition. Thus, ' they ' is are §m ; 
c in their village*, **%ritt$jitei *; 'those who came', % 
$m uro, etc. 

206. It will be observed that all the pronouns hitherto considered, 
except the indefinite, present two forms of the ace. and dat. in both the 
sing, and plur. ; the one, purely inflectional, in * (sing.) or $ (plur.); 
the other, analytic, consisting of the base of the oblique cases with $T. 
These may both be used as either dative or accusative ; but the forniB 
with %T are preferred for the accusative, and the others, for the dative. 
Sometimes the employment of one or the other is determined merely 
by a regard to euphony, as, e.g., % H 3% m£t %[ fam, ' I gave it to 
the gardener'; where the immediate repetition of in would have been 
unpleasant to the ear. 

207. All the above pronouns, when used adjectively, 
may take the nom. form, with a noun in the ace. 

Thus, we may say, St W $ #WfT % ' the house which I see '; U* 
im 9TOR*, ' saying this thing \ So also when used substantively, 
the nom. form of the accusative may be employed, but of things only, 
as % 09 9WIT % ' I say this '; $T TO *p!$ \| %4 9i*S % * we say 
those very (things) which we hear'. But with *$R and sftT$ this 
usage is not considered elegant. 

208. Besides the interrogative 4km kaun, c who*, and the 
indefinite pronoun *t$ kot, 'any one', 'some one', etc., 
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another interrogative pronoun, wr kyd, 'what*, and another 
indefinite pronoun, qg$ kuchh, 'some*, 'any', 'something', 
'anything', is employed. The following principles regulate 
the usage of the two Interrogative pronouns. 

(1) $m kaun may be applied both to persons and to 
things; wt kyd 9 to things only, except in expressions denot- 
ing surprise, as, e,g. 9 mr m^r kyd milrakh, 'what a fool !' 
More commonly, in such a case, the emphatic particle, ** h4 % 
is added to the pronoun, as ott it wt trtt kyd hi bard rdjd % 
' what a great king !' 

(2) Am kcmn is used both substantively and adjectively, 
in both the nom. and obi. cases, but when used substan- 
tively, it refers to persons only. 

Examples are, $T*I 9 kaun hai, ' who is it P'; TO 3 HCT $T «MIU1 
turn ne kis ko buldyd, ' whom did you call ?'; fira OT 4 kis kd hai\ 
€ whose is it ?'; ftra ^npft W kis larke kd, ' what boy's ?'; rin % isra 
^TTHR % IW?T turn tie kis mahdjan se ptichhd, ' of what banker did you 
inquire?'; fira H* H kis ghar men, ' in what house?'. 

(3) m\ kyd can be used adjectively in the nom. only : 
in the oblique cases it is always used substantively. 

o. The aoo., «RT% %T kdhe ko, * for what ', is commonly used as the 
equivalent for the English ' why*. The gen., 30% 5FT kdhe kd, i of 
what', usually denotes the material. Examples are, Tit? qn% sftr 
WW turn kdhe ko de, ' why have you come ?'; mf WT 4 yah kyd hai, 
i what is this P'; U* 5RT% 5RT «RT t yah kdhe kd band hai, i of what is 
this made ?'. 

209. The two Indefinite pronouns, *i4 koi and sr$ kuchh, 
are both used either substantively or adjectively, and of 
both persons and things. But when used substantively, 
$T$ koiy like Am, refers to persons only, and sr$ kachh, to 
things only. When used adjectively, either may be used 
to denote both persons and things. 

a. The distinction between these two pronouns, when used adjeo- 
tively, appears to be this ; that «fi$ kuchh always conveys, more or 
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less distinctly, a partitive sense. Examples of their use are, $T$ $ 
koihai, 'is there any one P', or 'there is some one'; but 9R? 4 kuchh hai, 
4 there is some'; % 3 TOpit 9iT WIT main ne kisi ko dckhd, ' I saw some 
one'; ^9 ttg$ *ITO kuchh larke de, k some boys oanie\ 

210. mr kyd is declined in the singular only ; w& kuchh 
is indeclinable. 

a. The obi. form kitu, which many grammarians have assigned to kuchh, is 
properly a dialectic variation of the obi. form of ko(. It will be found in the 
tables of dialectic declension. Prof. De Tassy similarly assigns to kuchh, obi. 
plur. forms, kinhun, kinun, * but these are to be regarded as mere variations 
of kinhon, the obi. plur. of hot. 

mi kyd is declined as follows : — 

WT kyd, 'what?' 
Singular. 

N. m\ kyd, 'what?'. Ab. SRlt % kdhe ^e, « from what?*. 

p ' tarr* *T kdhe ko, « for what ?\ G. *nt m kdhe kd, « of what P. 

a Tzr j. • » t .^ « kdhe men i in ' or 

Ag. Wanting. L. GFT* 4 _ " « u ±o> 

e J )V& or par, 'on what?. 

211. The Honorific pronoun, scrn dp, is used instead of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, £ til or ?ro turn, whenever it is 
intended to show respect to the person addressed. In the 
singular it is declined exactly like a masculine noun of 
the second variety of declension; i.e., Nom., wn dp, Ace. 
Dat., *mi $t dp ko, Gon., smi *n, etc. 

a. But when more than one person is addressed, the plural 
is denoted by affixing the word $m log, which is then regu- 
larly declined throughout the plural, the word mm remain- 
ing unchanged; as, wm ^m $f^9 dp log dekhiye, 'your 
excellencies will please to see '; $ smi #ritt % *rem £ main dp 
logon se kahtd hurt, ' I say to your excellencies'. 

b. The honorific pronoun wm is also, mudh more rarely, used for 
the person spoken of, when that person is present, so that the refer- 
ence will be evident. But in such oases it is better to use, instead of 
*nn, the proper title of the person addressed, as OTTO, 0T¥?l, HTCIT, etc 

* Rudiments de la Langue Hindoui, p. 35. 
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212. The Reflexive pronoun, *oth dp, 'self', although, 
like the foregoing, derived from the Sanskrit vrto, is 
differently declined. The singular number is declined as 
follows : — 

VTQ dp, 'self*. 
Singular. 

N. wn dp. Ab. *rni % dp se. 

Ac ^ ^T dp ko > n 

■pv ' IHR S a l me k° or GK TORTT (-i^-^T,) apnd, (-ne,-m.) 

W& fft apne tain. 

Ag. *ni% dpne. L. *"l£L dp ox apne 

° r WRJW men, par. 

a. The plural forms are the same as the singular, with the 
exception of the Gen., *rnw w «/>«* kd, and theLoc, wire * 
dpas men, 'among themselves*. 

Examples of their use are, WTTO sft mutT)*! dpas hi Idtchit, 'mu- 
tual conversation'; d WTTO S ?ffll¥T «RT^ \l w# dpas men jluxgrd karte 
hain, i they are quarreling among themselves*. 

213. The genitive of the reflexive pronoun must always 
be substituted for the genitive of the other pronouns, when 
the pronoun refers to the subject of the verb, and also in 
certain other cases, which will be duly noted in the chapter 
on Syntax. For the present one or two examples will suffice. 

Thus, OT sro% H* ^T *IT?IT $ wah apne ghar kojdtd Jiai, ' he is going 
to his own house'; but W? TO ^^T WRIT 4 wah us he ghar ko jdtd 
hat, * he is going to his house', i.e., the house of another person. 
Similarly, W* W&i T8TCI it fapm ?WT sydr apne bil men chhipd valid, 
' the jackal remained hid in his hole'. 

214. It will be noticed that all the shorter forms of the reflexive 
pronoun are identical with those of the honorific pronoun, *ini. 
Thus, TO «l IITO %r Wtl may mean, * he struck you', (honorifio form,) 
or 'he struck himself '. Whenever, therefore, the sense might be 
ambiguous, the longer form of the reflexive is to be preferred ; thus, 
TO 3 *ra3 $T *TRT oan only mean, ' he struck himself'. 

215. The genitive WHIT sometimes assumes the plural termination 
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lit, and is then used as a noun, in the sense * one's own people \ 
Thus, 819 *Kl3i % UTO Pn, 'he came to his own (people'). 

DIALECTIC PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 

216. The tables annexed to this section exhibit the pronominal 
declension of ten dialects. Preliminary to the tables, the following 
remarks and illustrations of the forms current in the more important 
dialects may be found of service. The Braj forms are so uniform 
and regular as soarcely to demand illustration. The tables exhibit 
all the common M&rwari colloquial forms. The remarks in the 
following paragraphs refer especially to the Alarwari of the 

* Plays '. 

217. The aspirated and unaspirated bases of the 1st personal pronoun 
are indifferently employed ; thus, fl*T& wcm wk ' hear my suppli- 
cation '; ^ir inn arret * hear my word \ ?i is used alone, as ag. sing. 
in the following, JTC w TOUT 5? mi, 'I have received the command of 
my GurA \ Instead of the regular base, *f, of the Mar. obi. sing, of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, ?h (Braj, f[j) is sometimes used, as ftr 3 
Jhrtr mn Wflifr, 'Qordkh Xdth has led thee astray'. 

218. if and *fr are the common nom. sing, forms of the two de- 
monstratives, HW and OT. Thus we read, in *gJT ftnr, * he, writing 
a note'; $ Tifr fifiifr *m^3l, 'this treachery has the Englishman 
committed'. But ih is found for $ (VR) and %T for $T (99), as ifr 
dnft W* VTdr, * this jogi has come into the jungle '; $T$ mn mft, 

* that same lord, queen !' Besides the forms given in the tables, 
the ' Play 8' often use the Braj m ( H. H. H* ) in the obi. sing., as, 
e.g., W «J tnifr, *( he ) has found that '; where g is for ^ ( H. H. «FT ). 
The base OT also occurs in the ag. (plur. of respect) in the following ; 
wm Hfpfr OT, * he has made (me) immortal '. d occurs in the same 
case, as in d 5TO OTTf ^wrifr WT ^, 'he declared to me the knowledge 
of Brahma'. Finally, ? also is used as a base in the obi. sing., as 
in fftireiT mi ^n4> 'Pingald his wife '. 

219. Besides sift, % and § are also used for the relative. The 
most common sing, inflection is wt, as snrfr VTO? flftT wt i} srJ, 

* in whom dwells that lord of thine'. This inflection alone expresses 
the case of the agent, but 3 is occasionally borrowed from the Braj, 
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in this and other cases ; as, sut ^ tSf^ift *ita m ira, ' he who placed 
(his) hand upon (my) head \ 

220. Besides the forms of the interrogative given in the tahles, 
mr«r and %R are found in the ohl. sing. ; thus, in the caso of the ag., 
WIW trnft OTmifr, ' what sinner has led (him) astray?'; %R ttb TUTU 
JUTCTT SR^fr, * who, leaving his kingdom, has practiced austerities ?\ 
So also the regular form, sRr, occurs in the case of the agent, as, 
£m 4*xi\$ ^ ?UR T5THT, ' what teacher hath given (thee) knowledge ?\ 
9iT3T, for mt 9 ' what?', occurs in the 'Plays', but this is Braj. The 
regular Mar. form SFt% ocours in the following ; w& suti WXQ ^ SiTO, 
* what business of mine in the sarde ?\ Sit (for WT or SiHh is used in 
the following, merely as a sign of a question ; ftRT HSR stf mw\, ' is 
there rain without wind ?'. 

221. Mewari, it will be observed, is distinguished from all other 
Hindi dialects in retaining separate forms for the masc. and fern., in 
all except the two personal pronouns. It should be further observed, 
that the Mewftri pronominal genitives in 3&T are less common than 
those in «RT. The longer plural forms of the personal pronouns, in 
qt and wJ, are preferred to the shorter for the true plural. In the 
colloquial of both Marwar and Mew&r, the reflexive genitive, 9RRT, 
is rarely used. The genitive of the several pronouns commonly 
takes its place, even when referring to the subject of the sentence. 
Thus the Marwaris would usually say, if wftr 9TO *OT,=5i *TOfT CRTH 
qpfcCT, i I shall do my work'; 35 £rt $ JTm iftift — OT Wl^ Jltel JTOT, ' he 
went to his village '; d dt 9TT €frvt ^HT,=d Wl^ Hl\i\ IR ffS, * they 
mounted their horses', etc. 

222. In the Old Purbi of the Rdmdyan all the postpositions, ex- 
cepting that of the agent, which has no existence in this dialect, are 
often employed with the pronouns as in standard Hindi. But they 
are much more frequently omitted, and the inflected base of the pro- 
noun, sing, or plur., may then represent any oblique case whatever. 
This is indicated in the tables by placing the postpositions in a 
parenthesis. 

a. This remark as to the use of the obliquo forms of the pronoun?, applies 
not only to the old eastern Hindi, but, more or less, to all archaic Hindi 
poetry, as, e.g., to the writings of the Rajput bard, Chand, Kabir and others. 
Abundant illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

223. In the lidmdt/un 3i is used, instead of HT or Hlff , in the case 
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of the agent ; as, dr $ tRpr «TO %rit, * that which I may not have 
asked'. The same remark applies to fl or fl.* 

224. Observe, that while the longer oblique forms, ifrTW, ftiff , of 
the personal pronouns, are constantly used in the Rdmdyan, both with 
and without the postpositions, on the other hand, the shorter oblique 
forms, ifr and St, always take the postpositions. 

a. But in the archaio Hindi of Ohand, according to Mr. Beames, 
even ifr and ^T are used for all cases more frequently without than 
with the postpositions. Among his examples are, fifiw ^JR WT %Ff, 
* how shall there be salvation for me P'; •TO ifr qui ^Rr, • lord, my 
name is Chand ' ; *pfu arm % ??m, ' hearing this word, thy father'.f 

b. W is occasionally used in the gen. plur., for OTRT, as in the 
following from the R&mdyan ; $ J^J^ W* ^#, ' in my esteem, they 
are treasuries of merit'. 

c. Besides the more common oblique forms of the 1st pers. pron., 
given in the tables, a form TO, in the compound, TO *OT, (— WR OT, ) 
4 like me', occurs in one place only in the R&mdyan. Quite analogous 
to this, is an obi. sing, form, TO, of the 2nd pers. pron., noted by 
Prof. De Tassy in his Hindoui Grammar. 

d. The Sanskrit genitives sing, of the personal pronouns, ?W, TO, 

'my', 'thy', frequently occur in the Rdmdyan, as in other Hindi 

poetry, but they cannot be accounted Hindi, and are therefore 
omitted from the tables. 

225. The regular Old Purbi forms of the Demonstrative pronouns, 
are TO, fa, or TO, * this', and %, ' that '. But for TO , a form 9^f also 
occurs ; as Tff? WK 3R* H^dH 9*, ' this is a mark of devotion to R&m\ 
In the obi. sing., the proximate demonstrative is inflected to *n? or 
^TO ; the remote, to *&TO, or rarely, Sro. Examples are, VW fisfil 
Wff U44M 3ift, ' in this manner Bharat, bathing'; ufa nf^f U$Tn ^TO, 
' again and again she asks him'; Wt VRTOH raPHTg?? QTOt, ' my evil 
fortune keeps him alive' ; *TO % TOf, * in the heart of this (demon)'. 

i WW *UuT« TW, ' in this, the name of the lord of Raghu '. 
«. In the plural, we most commonly meet the inflected forms, ^Pf , 
, which, like the obi. sing, forms, are used, after the manner 
of the dialect, either with or without the postpositions. Thus, TrfetU 



* It should be observed, however, that the RdmdyaV' exhibits great confu- 
sion in the use of the direct and passive construction. 
f Vide Journal As. Soc. of Bengal, Part I, No. II, 1873. 
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*ringR wwf, ( keep these (two) in your eyes'. For the dat. and ace. 
plur., forms OTTf and vfii exist ; as Vircta V*f% «R i^fT, * the lord of 
the world gave a wilderness to these'. For these, ^1 and ^41 also occur. 

b. In the Rdmdyan we meet a form *fr^5 of the Remote demons- 
trative pronoun. The final ^ is not an essential part of the word, 
but an emphatic particle, = Br. *, H. H., ^. But sometimes it 
aeems to be added merely metri gratia, as, e.g., in the following ; 
%VBR TOTCI shft 5R* $ra • inj qn 9ig 5RTW ^RR7! 1 sira • * his eyes full 
of tears, joining both hands, to the lord nothing could he say'. 

c. Similarly, in old Hindi, we find the emphatic nom. sing, forms, 
*$T, *$, (for H^,) of the Prox. demons, pronoun, TO (TO). Thus, TTO 
$T3tT$ rater n9 $&ro ^ fttetnr, ^Brahmd, having delivered this instruc- 
tion to the gods, went to his own world '; *$T 9TC?!, ' saying just this'. 
The final % or sh" has arisen from the sandhi of the final inherent 9V of 
TO with the emphatic particle ^ or «, = H. H., *t In the forms TOT, to, 
of the same pronoun, the final vowel is simply lengthened metri gratid. 

d. In the Rdmdyan and other Hindi poetry, we occasionally meet 
the Sanskrit demonstrative TO, ' this ', as mchuwi TO fR TO, ' per- 
vaded by sin and impurity is this body of thine '. 

226. The most common forms of the obi. sing, of the Relative and 
Correlative pronouns in the Rdmdyan and similar poetry, are faro or 
dftf and firo or ftfc. wfil and tnfc also occur, but are to be assign- 
ed, not to eastern Hindi, but to the Braj. All these forms, as above 
remarked, are used in any case, either with or without the postposi- 
tions ; as, e.g., $TW fira TOT ftS, * in what quarter Ndrad was seated'; 
ftlTW fin* vx are ftwraf , 'on that mountain was a large fig-tree '. Instead 
of these longer forms, the Braj obi. forms, *n and AT, are often used, 
but generally with the postpositions. Like ifr and St, however, these 
are also sometimes used substantively without the postpositions, as in 
the following line ; *TT W£ ft*? IT rt ?IT W£ IR WJR, 'in whose body love 
dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground (of the dead) '. S.B. 

a. The genitive is thus commonly expressed in the Rdmdyan by 
fofa, $T*, and TOTS, ?tff , or CT9t*, etc, as §ff §fiTOI, * by remember- 
ing ( of ) whom'; W Sift ?f Tnft, ' whose handmaid thou art \ But 
the Braj inflected genitives, WQ, ffF|, occasionally oocur, and, still 
more rarely, UTO, as, e.g., TO wi* W^f *R 9TOT, ' into whose heart 
this conversation enters'. A form ttT£, for ftro, is found in a few 
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places, as TO* ltd m WN[ f fxmn, ' the lord hath not forsaken him 
(who) hath taken refuge with him', lit,, ' gone to his feet'. 

b. %W is found in the obi. sing, for dff ; as %W JTRJ <M«^ *TO&, 
( who hath made ( his ) mother crazy '. In the phrase *te *R 3?TOti 
( Ram. L.K.)^ thinking this in his mind ', *te is an emphatic form of 
the aco. sing., =H.H., %t£1. Very rarely, the correlative %T is treated as 
if indeclinable, as, e.g., TTH UHOT %T JIH %rfc, ' over him, Rdm is ohief '. 

c. Instead of the longer forms, ftro and fif^, $ and d also some- 
times occur in the obi. plur. ; as, e.g., SRI # wS, * blessed are they 
who bore ( them )'; ?f $$ $TC HTflT, * they beheld the two brothers.' 

d. The Sanskrit forms of the relative and correlative pronouns, are oc- 
casionally used in the Rdmdyan, thus, M<4llfl nwff WZ* S, 'who behold 
thy face with reverence '; xram d 3nn, ' whom ascetic saints behold 9 . 

227. The most common form of the first Interrogative pronoun, 
jfol, in the Rdmdyan, is 5R5R. To this, * is sometimes added, as in the 
following, before a fern, noun, srara arcg *nfa ftw $nk ^frift, 'what thing 
has been so dear to me ?'. The Braj $T is also occasionally used, as 
afa TOlfatf $T 11%, 'who can enumerate (their) countless disguises ?'. 

a. In the obi. sing, the regular forms, TOT*, sftff , are preferred to 
others when the pronoun is used substantively, as cftfe OT 5RTT? TO^TO 
4 with whom do they cherish enmity ?'. The medial * is sometimes 
dropped, as, ««p aft* ftm, * who broke the bow ?'. But when the 
pronoun is used adjectively, the nom. more commonly remains un- 
changed, as fail TOR ran* sraT, * in what way may I obtain the 
maiden ?'; or the nom. form in * may be used ; as, 3RT?I ftMJM ftra 
WTfT, ' in what way can ( all the wonders ) be recounted ?'. A third 
obi. sing, form, QR3^, also occurs ; thus, WJRT^fcf ^R5f TO^ tffTOT, 

* of what use is pleasure to one destitute of religion ?\ This may 
be contracted to £t^, as srra s^r 3RT3I, ' of what use can it be P\ The 
Braj obi. sing., SfiTTf , is also found in the Rdmdyan, as ^m QRTT3, 

* whom wouldst thou serve ?'. The plur. forms, nom. TOR, obi. 
faFS, TO*wi, etc., call for no special remark or illustration. 

228. For the second Interrogative, *WT, when used substantively, TOt 
(8RTOT) is the usual substitute in the Rdmdyan. The Braj forms, 5RT and 
gngT, also occur. CTff is also found in the obi. sing. ; as T*R OTWT, 'for 
what fault ?'. TO or TO is used for 30T as a mere sign of interrogation ; 
thus, %n* Milfoil TOIf to qfinn, 'will a crow ever live without meat?'. 
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229. For the first Indefinite pronoun, «FT^, sftrc, **im^, ^T^T and 
9TCR? are the common substitutes in the Rdmdyan. Thus, WM^ faff 
fiR VSR ftl4£ll4jl, * was there ever any saint without faith ?\ I should 
suppose a nom. QRofifg or 9i8R£ must exist, but have not noticed it. 
The % of w is however certainly preserved in the obi. form, <4idl3£, for 
TOsfc, which is also used, as in Sfal^J 9RTH, • at any time '. Besides 
the above nom. forms, sfc* and sfcFf also occur, as in the following ; 
JignWI WTO H tiTCTI «ft&, ' no wise man will call it wrong ' ; WITH H UT8I 
WRI U* ^5, ' let no one know this thing '. We also find ^5 and iSfr . 

a. In the obi. sing, a variety of forms exist. 9S3TTO occurs in the 
following ; tR3TO^ wfffl dro *lff *TOT, ' in no way did he comprehend'. 
WJ,( in the dat. and aoo. CRT^fc, > is also used ; as tRngTO $nv "GF\ $f , 

* do not impute blame to any one\ In the following we have sKnfr ; 
«FHJ if WTfl ftrffel sftif, * it oannot in any way be told '; * is lengthened 
metri gratia. An obi. plur. form, Jil^, exists ; thus HTf TO SFTJ5I mi}, 
4 every one reoeived pdn\ 

230. The second Indefinite pronoun, 9i9, is used in old Purbi poetry, 
but QR^ is preferred, often in the augmented Prakritio form, <*§*. It 
is always indeclinable, as in standard Hindi. Thus, TW .... <*^h fi?«l 
WTO wrfiiit Wf, '(after) some days .Saw will come and dwell (here)'. 

231. The Reflexive pronoun oommonly appears in old Purbi as 
WW or *THJR; as SIHR %T* 1 %TC, '(but) that same himself is not' ; *nta 
wm w£?, i the lord of men himself mounted \ The genitive of the 
reflexive in the same dialect is WOT, as in the following, where WTCR 

* one'B own', is contrasted with W, * another's ; WHf UT 9H£ §^ H wi, 

* no one heard his own ( or ) another'** (voioe)'. The fern, form is wmfif, 
as *HTHfil fire, ' toward myself'. The penultimate vowel is sometimes 
lengthened metri grattd, thus, *mn*TT l wnfa. 

a. Frequently, in the Hdmdyan and other poetry, the Sanskrit inde- 
clinable reflexive pronoun, ^W, is substituted for STTXI. Thus, 3^1 mswi 
ift ^stf , "Hari, himself a consuming fire'. Similarly, for the possessive, 
9ITtR, the Sanskrit inseparable possessive particle, ^B, is often prefixed 
to a word ; as 4£Hh4 Wife ^3, * cutting off ( his) head with his own hand'. 

232. For wm WT, the gen. of the Honorific pronoun, *nni. the usual 
substitute in old Purbi poetry is *ra* ; as Wfl fifi TT3T xif! 1 %T^f, ' is 
not Bharat your majesty's son ?'. 

233. The remaining oolloquial dialects call for little remark. 
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Observe, that in the Bhojpuri and Riwai dialects the medial * is 
always pronounced short, thus, df, jen, SRc^, kenh, etc 

a. In the modern eastern colloquial dialects, as, e.g., the Avadhi 
and Bhojpuri, the word TO, uninfleoted, is oommonly added to the base 
of the obi. plur., instead of $nr whenever a true plural is intended. 
Thus, Bh., TO ^9 H=H. H., TO #ritt H ; A., ?m TO w:=H. H., ?p? 
%nH «FT, etc. 

6. In some districts in the east, the final consonant *R. of WK and ?WL 
is changed by the rustics to ^, giving such forms as *|%. ??%, *ro %, ?TO 
9iT. etc. 

c. In the Bhojpuri dialect, the longer plural forms, as 4H*tt<l %t, 
Vl*il %, etc., are used in preference to the shorter forms, when 
emphasis is intended. To the forms given in the tables, Mr. Beames 
adds ?%TCT and $TTO, for g*n ( rpSTTT ), and, in Shahabad, Hhr %t, for 
TOH %t ( WR % ). For the plur. of sft* (=^t4), ftffltat is commonly 
employed ; as ionr)cn H* flMtf SIT, 'some houses are burning'. 

234. The Honorific pronoun, mxq, is in use throughout the Ganges 
valley, and, so far as I have noticed, is declined as in the standard dialect, 
except, of course, that the postpositions peculiar to each locality are 
appended to the stem. But, in the dialect of Riw&, the nom. sing, is 
3ITRT. This is inflected to ^, as in *ro^ 5R*=H. H., tHTOCKT; but some- 
times the inflection is neglected, as in WRT W=H. H. mm irc. 

a. Further east, as in Bhojpur, and elsewhere, the word ^RT or 
*3TT, pi or. W<«^, is the substitute for the honorific pronoun SITU. It 
follows the declension of substantives. Instead of V&X, TOt is also 

sometimes heard. 

b. In the Panj&b and the Himalayas the common people are not so partic- 
ular about using the honorific pronoun, and frequently address their supe- 
riors with tuitiy when no disrespect is intended. Indeed, so far as the writer's 
observation has gone, dp is rarely heard from the mountaineers of the Hima- 
layas, except from individuals who may have mingled much with the people 
of the plains. So also the singular, tii, is freely used among the same people, 
when in the Ganges valley we would only hear the plural, turn. 

235. In the following paradigms, the inflected form of the genitives is not 
given, but may be readily learned from the rules for the dialectic inflection of 
adjectives and substantive genitives. 

N. B. For the plural, the word %\J[ i or, in the eastern dialects, ts& } may be 

added to the nom. and then declined throughout. 
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Table V: Dialectic 
1st personal 







ZTVjrA Hindi. 




N. 


ft 




Ao. 
D. 




• 

PS 

< 

■J 

t> 
o 


Ag- 
Ab. 






G. 


ftrr. 




L. 

N. 


^Hik. 


TO. 




Ao. 
D. 




• 

►J 

•< 
« 
p 

a, 


Ag- 
Ab. 


9*3. 




G. 


WTRT. 




L. 


•ft 



*<(* 



.a 



$. 






%*. 



«f 



t. 



iftf. 



m' 



VK. 



WW WiT. 

ot3. 



I 



WW 



WWl^T. 



nfl 



w. 



2 s 



ll, $t, 3t 

ft. 



WW, w St^ fe ft 

VR, WWF!) 

**< ** . lit. 

WW«!, WWTO 

WW, **^ 
WW«t, *«i»i )W. 

WITT. 



, wwt Si. 

!,WWT5f}HTC,i 



WW, wftt 

WW! 






* 






ft 



%• 



« is- 

wftr. 
twfti. 

w?fwr$- 
$ (5w3. 



^ 






3.1* 

wftr. 

JWftt. 

wt |wtw. 



• 

«•> 



* 



1WT$. 



iW. 



W*. 






IWT WT$. 



iW. 



*. 



iwt, twtut) 



Wjt. 



wrt, iwtaljwirr. 
Kiwi mi. 



wrt,*whrtj 
jwterct. 



WT$ 



* These forms are also used, more rarely, with tbe postpositions. A 
either of the postpositions may be added to either of the forms covered by 
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Pronominal Declension, 
pronoun; $ etc., € I\ 



MS 

05 



w wfif . 



su. 



$& 



W<T. 



i: fat 



fat. 



WW. 



** 



WW. 



WW 



if. 



3* 



WWT^T. 



\«* 



i" 
k 



3. 



SI*?*- 



H#. 



•It 



S^T. 



ilwt. 



WW. 



WWWrV; 




WWW§. 



1*R\. 






o 



S. 






)• 






ifrTW (WTT^Y 



WW, www. 
wwni. 

WW \9iW). 
WW. 

WW(WW). 

WW. 
WWTC. 

WW (WTTW), 



^3 



% 



ifo^st. 



Wanting. 
^ jft, WW. 



WW. 



WW WiT. 



Wanting. 



ft? 



wn. 



). 



wtt.wjw 



s 



Wanting. 



WW. 



*snft h. 



sfcw. 



Wanting. 



WW 



WWR. 



WW. 



r 

WW. 



W*WPC. 



WW^ W. i WW W 



«5 



WW. 



""^fti. 



Wanting. 

WWTT %t. 

WWT. 
WWil. 

wwtr w. 



wwwh 
wwwtjtft. 

WWTT \V3R. 

Wanting. 



WWTT 



m. 



f 



WW*. 
WWW^ 5RT. 



WWTT W. 



bracket between the pronominal bases and the postpositions indicates that 
the bracket. 
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Table VI : Dialectic 
2nd personal 



N. 



Ac. 
D. 



s 
o 

£| Ab. 

CO 



G. 



L. 



P 









5- 



?f*ft. 
TO! W. 

V9 



If il. 



TO»%. 



?RT. 






N. , TO. 



Ac 
D. 



A g- 



Ab 



-5 

to ^ftr. 



G. 



L. 



TO %. 



WR %. 









v**. 






5- 

?! 3. 



*4 



iftr. 



*.{ 



9. 



TO. 

V3 



?ns. 

TO 9iT. 



TO %. 



TO %. 



Mfti. 









33. 









^T. 



Si' 






TO. 

V9 



TO 

?n£t 



to 

V9 



j*t. 



T?TOTT. 
TO ffi . 



Ms 



*• 






t!* 






*. 



wt*. 



nt. 



ut?. 



WTT. 



«t 









* 



«T%. 



*. 



*T*. 



V\] 



ST. 



W *TT% 



9. 



uteri) 
ut. 

*rhrt > ^S. 
ulw.1) 

utarctj ' 
«t | 
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Pronominal Declension, 
pronoun; h, etc., Hhou\ 






5- . 

Writes. 



^r4fc i . 



$t4& 



St 






5«* 



rf 



*«i. 
!**• 



TO. 



$lk Ht. 









>9V9 



1« t. 



?£< 



fl. 



?ftr. 



as. 



S>S9 



II* 



HHT^T. 



>g * 



Int. 



\9 






&» 






II. 









J* 



g, g, 8. 



). 



fft ( 

wx. 






Vl* 

Si 



TO. 



fU 5RT. 



Wanting. 



m 









?rann$. 



int. 



mk 



XK. 



S> 



(**) 



S3 






TOR. 

\9 



HI* 



Ullj. 



WH. 






Wanting. 
wn {TO. 



TOTTT. 






HI. 









m. 

Mill 



|4t. 



Wanting. 



?!*, ft. 



8?n$. 






TOTT, 






?nf 



Wanting. 



!!HT%t. 












wcsM. 






WfTT 



)*. 



Wanting. Wanting. 



TO*flFI. 



tn^rc. 



<nw3 H. 



?|fTT 



(«. 



fJfHl *RT. 



5WR. 






!* 



17 
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Table VII : Dialectic 

PROXIMATE DEMONSTRATIVE 



Plural. | Singular. | 


N. 
Ao. 

Ag. 

N. 
Ao. 

Ag. 


H. Hindi. 


Kanaujx. 


Braj. 

to. 

HT sfit. 
ht3. 


Mdricdri. 

• 


Meted ri. 

• 


vm. 

TO 9fcT. 
TO%. 


SI* 


WT, IT. /. 
TO TO^ 

* i 

TO, TO^. 


€tt. »*. 

TO^TO^a, 

* r 

*w, TOl 


Sir 1, 
5.1* 




vi k 


TOriswt/* 

nt*rt r 

TOt, *nt. 
*rt, sit. 


*wt. 


REMOTE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN 


Plural. I Singular. 


N. 
Ao. 

Ag- 

N. 
Ao. 

Ag. 


to *fr. 
TO*t 


aft, *fir. 

Si* 

Si* 


Sft, «¥. 


5. tn. 
TOT of. 


95, 9. ttl. 


99, St, St 

5i|* 


a. 


a, a. 

^R, TCR ) %. 
3*91.15*11) 

Hftf faR fcs 

3*9iTCP*t) 


a. 

TOtTOtta 

at art r 

to!, arat. 
at, art. 


a. 

wrt. 
at. 
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Pronominal Declension, 
pronoun ; uw, etc., 'this'. 



Oarhtcdli. 

• 


Kumdoni. 
ifr, 91. 


0« PtfrM. 


Avadhi. 


Riwdi. 


Bhojpuri. 


dr, m. 




*. 


HT. 


**> *, *• 




^jwft. 


lif ,^Tf (5CT). 


*«FT. 


Stj**- 


n* 


***. 






Wanting. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 


d. 


**,*. 


*, **f. 


**. 








** W. 


sj* 




s* 


4 


w. 

***. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 


9f , etc., ' tf Aatf ', ' A 


*\ ««**', c tf\ 




W¥. 


A 


*IT. 


•s 


i 
9f. 


*fr, %T, *. 


«. &4H6II. 

* 


IKSR5IT. 


a. 

9 9m. 


feH*' 


SSI 1 **)- 


^T 5RT. 


rff «M. 


*> 


9 n. 


gr, d, £, at 


*MIIS. 

Sift. 


Wanting. 


i 

Wanting. 


Wanting. 


3. 


#1. 1 




ttf. 


*%. 








''ft 5 * )»> 
Wl TO) 


B^S *$. 




* «i. 






Wanting. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 
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Table VIII : Dialectic 

RELATIVE PRONOUN ; 



< 
1-9 
p 
o 

act 

• 

p 

CM 


N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag. 

G. 

N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag- 


H. Hindi. 


Kanauji. 


£raj. 
$T, $T*I. 

fop*. 

forf* )g 

w*1) 


Mdncdri. 

• • 

foraiT, "srarr. /. 

forew 1 
fow^Pf^rii>^. 

? ' 

forcm, forcfi. 

font, SOT. WBT . 
font GOT ghbI>^t. 


Mewdri. 

• 


dr. 
foi%. 

fore ^. 
ftra w. 


si*- 


TOST. /. 


dr. 
foi*%. 

TSF*tJ 

fop! Ja 
T8PfT) 


fop* fe_ 

foR il. 


forart snirt ^ 
srtsut forart) 

fowl, sot!. 


^OTt. 


CORRELATIVE PRONOUN; 


Plural. Singular. 


N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag. 
G. 

N. 

Ao. 
D. 

A*. 


%T. 
ffTO 5RT. 


Sri*- 


SW* 

mi 
mg. 
Jlfoj* 1 * 

%r, ft. 

foAr 


f?WRT. /. 

is*. 

wWt. 

8*1* 


(*T. 




tT. 




dr. 
F*rt. 
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Pronominal Declension. 
St, etc., i who\ 'which'. 



Garhwdli. 


Kumdoni. 


0/d PrfrM. 


Avadhi. 


Riwdi. 


Bhojpnri. 


%l. 


St, $. 


St, ji, ^jrr. 


S,^IBR, Sfa. 


• • 

414*14. 


a. 




$?CTt. 


Sift, jl**) 


S 5RT. 


^n few. 
suit ) 




ifi. 


*a. 


?*ft»S*. 
Stw. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 


*RJ sftl. 


**T. 


ftiiw, Snr 


d 5R5C. 


WT$J 

Srw. 


(rass*.) 


*T. 


St, $. 


a. 


». 


fai%. 




©s ' 


S, ftnT^. 

VSR T3F%(mif). 


**H 






stf if. 

©V 






Wanting. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 


%T, etc., 'that 9 , 'the same 9 . 


%. 


St. 


$T,^,$,H9«f. 


#,fWR,m 


Wvkni. 


(ft.) 




ft vn. 




ft 5RT. 


TOT Stf*. 
TOT*) 


ft j* 


?nt *r. 


a a. 


Jtitw. 
ftfa. 


Wanting. 


Wanting . 


Wanting. 


?^f 5RT. 


ft. 


?it«rt. 


ft em. 


tot*) 

ftRJ. 


TWSRT. 


ft. 


ft. 


ft. 


ift%. 




©v ' 


ItHtflf. 


ft^- 


ft*W 1 

to* kW. 


r,. ..«...-> 




TO*T. 

©\ 




ft. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 
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Table IX : Dialectic 
1st interrogative pronoun ; 



If 

P 

o 

»■* 
GO 

• 

P 


N. 

Ac. 
D. 

Ag. 

N. 

Ac. 
D. 

Ag- 


J5T. Hindi. 


Kanauji. 


Braj. 


Mdrwdri. 

• • 


Metcdri. 

• 




SRT. 
5FT J 




5F1T OT ^Tf. 




rat ) d 


1 




wri. 
wirt. 


5CT. 

(Wit. 


1st indefinite pronoun ; 


< 

p 
o 


N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag- 






©s 


wir. 

\9 




2nd interrogative and 2nd indefinite 


• 

< 

P 
-3 

L 


N. 

Ao. 
D. 

• 




CRT. 




SCTT, 5FT. 




9rt%. 


i 


5Rf. 


5Rf. 


*kk, sstff. 


9rt%. 



PRONOUNS. 

Pronominal Declension 
$tm, etc., ' who ', ' what '. 



GarhwalL 


Kuntdoni. 


0& Pw'rSf. 


Atadhi. 


jftWi, 


Bhojpuri. 


arcdfw. 
am n. 


5fiT, STT. 
a*i ailin. 


t*iaH, amn. 

TsnYanVwd. 
a»?R, anafd 
areR, an*l. 

Taiiw. wis. 
■M, and. 


# an. 

Wanting. 


anK«i. 

ans 1 
aar jani 
aaff) 

Wanting. 


a;. 
nmnta 

* r 

Wanting. 


«. 

arid. 


*sfr* 


ara*. 

fap« fai^d &&). 

raw. 
rand. 


it. 
/an. 


a>d] 
a<ra [ani. 
aa5d| 

Wanting. 


ani, etc., 'any', 'any one\ etc. 


an*. 

ai* sfin. 




ans ansfr atafd3 an?, an*. 

ahd arafdd. ' - . 
amnd. T^ai. 
an? and (anj). , T 

WRf. Wanting. 


aira.ah^T 
arra; |_ 

SSrT 

Wanting. 


Waidinq. 


pronouns; am, etc., 'whatf BR5, '«»(/, some'. 


Wf. 


wt. | ann. and, an. an, ana. 

I fa, ta>. 1 

are} 


ant. 

Sap* 


an. 


5» 


#. 


^, ai^ai. 


ajs. 


3iW. 


raiS.an^T. 
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236. Observe, that whenever, in the above tables, we have a final 
short vowel, in poetry this vowel may, metri gratia, be optionally 
lengthened, so that we may have, e.g., such forms as #T^, tftf^, 9TTO, 

for #rf%, %np, «FTg. 

237. Observe further that Anusvdr is freely inserted or omitted in 
all the above pronouns, both in the terminations and, less frequently, 
in the pronominal base. Thus, e.g., we have $fcl, *intt, St?, art, for 
€ht, wifr, AT?, QT, etc., etc. It has not been thought necessary to 
give all such trifling variations in detail. 

238. Occasionally, for the aco. postposition, sftl, the postposition 
?ri(, ( also written ?IT%, flHf, ffti and ?n*f, ) is used in construction 
with the genitive. Thus we find ?ft ?!%, TO sft W%, for the aco., ?pR 
*tT, ^3 sftT. ?rt$ is also sometimes added, like «fr, directly to the 
inflected base. Thus in the Marwari play of ffira and Ranjd, we 
have $H ifc. . . .?W ?rr5f, ' (they) will give tbee the secret*. 

a. The postpositions fk and HT are occasionally found, even in 
standard Hindi, in construction with the genitive of the pronouns, 
thus ift it, Sft m, m sft m, etc.* 

239. In the gen. sing, of the 1st and 2nd pers. pronouns, besides 
the forms given in the tables, the Mairs use *5T3>T and ihaST.f Also 
observe, that in both colloquial Marwari and Mewari, *h (masc.) and 
WX or UT (fern.) are uniformly employed for HW, * this', and Of (maso.) 
and 3TT (fern.) for OT, * that \ The distinction of gender is preserved 
in the nom. sing. only. Of the former pronoun, the regular obi. 
sing, is $ in both these dialects. In the colloquial of Marwar and 
Mewar the relative is very commonly used for the correlative pro- 
noun, t 

240. To the forms given in the above table, may be added the 
following; some of which I am unable to assign to any specific time 
or locality. Many of these are no doubt to be regarded as mere 
variations in spelling. 

* Compare the Marwari idiom noticed in § 144. 

t For the pronunciation of the first diphthong, $T, in these forms, 

see § 25. 

J The student will note the difference here indicated between the colloquial 
of Marwar and the Marwari of the plays. (§ 216.) 
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a - $> = 1 ' I 'i is evidently a shortened form of the Mirwari #.* 
An abbreviated form, *Tf, for the obi. sing., ifrTO, is sometimes used 
by Chand. *Hi| very rarely occurs as a nom. plur. for WW or *H §TH. 
Chand makes the obi. plur. of the 1st and 2nd personal pronouns 

*fliw and rmiV But *H and ?p with the postpositions, are also 
employed. 

b. fa and H are sometimes substituted for 9 or J, ( thou \ In 
western Hindi, I have met with a gen. sing, of this pronoun, fffT, 
for ?fcr ; as, e.g., TOrf WTOtA far WTO, 'let the wife of the Mogul take 
thy hand'. A Prakritio gen. sing., *ro, (for Sk. TO, ) is now and 
then used in archaic Hindi. 

c. In the nom. sing, of the proximate demonstrative H¥, the follow- 
ing variant forms occur, viz. ; — Ifrf , df, nrf, $*, $j, $f*, $$, *<fc Of 
these, the last three appear, in some cases, to be merely emphatio 
forms. In the east, * and % are also heard. In the obi. plur., we 
find Wl and 4^f . 

d. In the declension of the remote demonstrative, era, $W occurs 
in the nom. sing., and, in the obi. sing., dr is sometimes found for 3T, 
and enj, for grnw. For the obi. sing., 3q, rustic Mohammedans some- 
times substitute OT. It occurs also in the following from the Mar. 
Play of Gopi Chand ; U^T g4^ <£ OTR, ' fix ( your ) thoughts on him\ 
In the obi. plur., ^, g^ and <JHsN are found for the dat., ^5%; and 
^S, in the case of the agent, for 3*1 ^. 

e. Variant forms of the correlative pronoun are, in the nom. sing., 
Ttm, %m and $!n, for %T. The latter two are emphatic forms. In the 
obi. sing., Tf! and Tflj occur, for TflTO ; I have also met with a gen. 
sing., ?!Tff^T,=nTO «RT, which evidently belongs to the S.W. ?fT alone 
is used as gen. sing, in the following ; aRifT *fm TU WIS, ' what is his 
name ?\ (P. S. Ch. IX.) A nom. plur. %, for H.H., %T, is used 
colloquially between Allahabad and Benares. F«IhIh is found for the 

* ^ is said by Prof. Eastwick, (Vocabulary to Piem Sdgar, sub voc), to be 
used in the obi. sing, with the postposition <ft. in the following Arrdh Chau- 
pai ; spit W 4i XrrH T^t ^Hl<i . But ^ in this place, is in fact the Braj emphat- 
ic particle. = ^r ; and $ is a Braj form of the conjunctive participle, ?Rt (from 
the verb 3tT«TT), which is in High Hindi added directly to 5Wrt, making tSfefft. 
We therefore render, — * how (then) remained my honor ?' Kruhia to Ridcmini, 

P. 5.— Ch. LXI. 

18 
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obl. plur., TSF%t, of the relative. ftl%, for f?F%, and ?TR, for the obi. 
plur., T?R, of the correlative, also occur in literary Hindi. 

/. For the nom. sing, of the interrogative, sftra, we find in the 
' Chrestomathie ' of Prof. De Tassy, $R, £n& and sfcnf. An obl. 
sing, and plur., *nn, for RCT. is found in western Hindi. ^TfH 
and srra ooour, for the indefinite, %r4, and <Ji$3, 95TW and SF^, for 
9$. qfa and SF^ belong to the west. For the Braj interrogative, 
9?fT,=qgT, we sometimes have Si$T, and in the obl. sing., ^rri, 
for Wl$. 

g. As the nom. sing, of the reflexive pronoun, *ITO, I have met with 
*nS. With this same pronoun, is evidently to be connected a Mar. 
nom. plur. form, WQt In the only place, however, where I have 
met with it, f*l would have been used in standard Hindi. In the 
obl. forms of this pronoun, u is often substituted for a after p, as, e.g., 

in unre, obl. plur., for qrnre. 

241. In the translation of the N. T. into Bhagelkhandi Hindi,* 
the following peculiar pronominal forms oocur. The nom. plur. of 
the 1st personal pronoun is wft, and the obl. plur., OTg. Of the 
2nd personal pronoun, the nom. plur. is ftnffl, and the obl. plur., 
fasftg. 5 and H$ are both found in both the nom. and obl. plur. of 
the proximate demonstrative. U% also occurs as nom. sing. The 
plural of this and other pronouns, is sometimes formed with TO, 'all', 
as in other eastern dialects ; thus, d TOftjJ fl, H.H., VI #riit %. The 
nom. plur. of the remote demonstrative, g$ (9* ), is d, and the obl. 
plur., always OT^«r The relative and correlative make the obl. plur., 
faMH, lrW«g The interrogative is W^ ; the nom. and obl. sing, are 
alike. The remaining pronominal forms correspond closely to the 
IJraj. All the obl. forms above given, are used with the postpositions, 
whioh for the most part are the same as in Braj. But itt is used for ft. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

242. Besides the above pronouns many pronominal ad- 
jectives occur. They may nearly all be used either as 
adjectives or as pronouns. Two series, the one expressive 
of quantity, tbe other of kind, are formed from the five 
pronominal elements noted in §191. When used substan- 

* Baptist Mission Press, Serainpore, 1821. 
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tively, they all follow, in standard Hindi, the first variety 
of masculine declension ; when used adjectively, they follow 
the laws for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in *rr, 
and are thus inflected to *, masc, and $, fern. The follow- 
ing tables exhibit, first the standard forms, and then the 
dialectic forms of each series : — 



Table X : Pronominal Adjectives. 



00 

a 


O 
u 

P4 



^ru 



79 



Adjectives of Quantity. 



V9 



ra 



^f?RT itnd , 
WIT ittd, 
7?RT utnd, 
BffT uttd, 
Twmtjifnd, 
rSTrTT jittd, 



Adjectives of Kind. 



' this much \ $*T aisd, ' such', * like this'. 



that much \ ^T waisd> * such', ' like that'. 



' as much '. €NfT jaisd, * like which', ' as*. 



IdtW titna, 



'so much'. ft^T fowi, 'like that', 'so*. 



fiRcWT kitnd, \ 
Rr«R 5 'how much?'. 



&3T kaisd, 'like what?', 'how?'. 



243. Besides the forms given in Table XI, the following additional 
modifications of some of these pronominals ocour, viz. : — for 4tMI, 
fiirHl , 3tMI, WRT ; for ftfflfT, ran, fiRHT, sfoflT, feft; and for ft^fT, ftl?!T. 
The following forms also are occasionally used in literature, viz. : — 
$, ^, A. They are respectively equivalent to TwiHI. TfWHI, HhtWI. 

a. The Sanskrit forms, , fc[*f. ^?fT^tr,=^T, HTT1F.=^T. fii^«i.=faT- 
and fR^H > =^9T, are occasionally used in poetry. For fen am 
fthteaj we also find ^JU and 8FTCSJ. 
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Table XI : Dialectic Fobms 



H 

M 

H 

o 

M 



W 



O 

09 

W 



3 



J5T. Hindi. 












farRT. 






$W. 



dor. 



$HT. 



&3T. 



Wl. 



Kanauji. 



TO^fr. 



tfN«ll. 



ftni^r. 



togSt. 



fiRfl^T. 



%#T. 



3%T. 



$%T. 



ft%l. 



*$%T. 



Braj\ 



f?RT. 



OTnf. 






f?m^T. 



IShflSl. 



Wl. 



3$i. 



$%r. 



Wi. 



S^T. 



Mdrwdri. 



» . 



wftr. 



H?ftr. 



mil\. 



wffti. 



*fiii. 



%Sr. 



W. 



*ftr. 



few. 






Mewdfi. 






^Ifi^l. 



^RI^T. 






<htu£l. 



%*. 



d#r. 



*wf. 



W#I. 



W#T. 



* Anusvdr optionally added, f I am unable to assign these forms with 
to belong to the east. 
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or the Pronominal Adjectives. 



Oarhwdli. 



vwni. 



*h?TCRT. 



Old 
Purbi. 



Jktthl. 



Wtthl. 



Qfinoni. 



*R. 



S|5fr. 



IR. 

©V 






5- 



tot. 

TOT. 



d?!T. 



&n. 



5R?fT. 



TO. 



<TO. 



SR3. 



Avadhi. 



JifHi, tow. 



4llfMI,'&TTO. 












*re, to. 



#ra. 



Rhcdi 



Urltll, TOTf. 
TOTO. 



eittNsr. 



MltHI. ifMflM. 



NltHI, ?TOTf. 



rorftw. 



WrRT, STOW. 
WTT?TO. 



$TO, ^. 



wl, w. 



$ro, sta. 



?TO. 



STO. 



ft^Pf, fo. 



iw, 5TO. 



Bhojpuri. 



Wttth. 



UH*. 



nRw(P). 



raws. 



m 



wl. 



nTO. 



TO. 



Miscellane- 
ous eastern 
forms.-f 



*fl*,TO3T 



3TOSi. 



ftl&R. 






i 



certainty to any particular time or locality; bat, from analogy, they appear 
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244. Besides the above, the following words also are 
used as pronominal adjectives. Those which terminate 
in m follow the declension of Tadbhava nouns or adjectives 
inflected to *. The others, when used substantively, are 
declined like the second variety of masc. nouns; when used 
adjectively, they are indeclinable. 

TO ek, * one'. *h* *aur, ' other', 'more*. 

TOCT diUrd, 'another', 'the other'. atJW bahut, ' much', 'many'. 

$Ftt donon, 'both'. *pfc kaiA 

[ 'several', 'how many?'. 
^TTT sard, ' all', ' the whole', zk kai,) 

TO sab, ' all', ' the whole'. Sni nij, ' self ', 'own'. 

IT har, i every', uni pardi, * another person'. 

245. to e k, strictly speaking, is a cardinal numeral, and 
tott dusrd, an ordinal, to, 'one', when used pronominally, 
is usually followed by tbtt, 'the other', in the succeeding 
clause ; as to tmn x*u ^rar ht 'ek hanstd, dusrd rota thd, 
'one was laughing, the other was crying*. 

a. Sometimes to itself follows in the second clause, when 
the first to should be rendered 'one', the second, 'another*. 
Thus, to TO TO aw sf*?it in ek yah, ek wah kahtd thd, ' one 
was saying this, another that'. 

b. When t*to follows to in the same clause, the two 
have a reciprocal force ; as d to **S *t wroi^ we ek dusre ko 
mdrte hain, 'they are beating one another', to is indeclin- 
able in the plural. 

246. $d\ donon, 'both', is declinable in the plur. only, 
thus Nom. £r^t donon, Ace. £r^t *t donon ko, etc. 

247. TO sab, 'all', 'every', commonly aspirates the final 9 
in the oblique plural ; thus, Ace. *itt *t sabhon ko, Gen. 
*itt wr sabhon kd, etc. But sSt, also, rarely occurs. 
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a. When used in the singular, as TO %l sab ko, ' to all', it denotes 
1 all ' considered as a unity, * the whole '; in the plural, it represents 
' all ' as a plurality, 'every', 'every one'. 

248. The Persian adjective 5jy&r»__levery ', though not 
very common in classic Hindi, is found even in the Prem 
Sdgar, and is freely used in the colloquial. It may there- 
fore be fairly regarded as belonging to the language. It 
is never used substantively. Compounded with to ek, it 
means 'every one' or 'every single', and is used either as a 
substantive or adjective, thus, ** to mm har ek ay a, 'every 
one came'; ^^r^: har ek ghar, 'every single house'. 

249. *h* aur, when u sed substa ntively, and followed by 
no other pronominal in the next clause, always signifies 
' more'; aswi^Jr mujhe aur do, ' give me more '. But 
when used adjec tively, it may mean either 'more' or 
'another', as the context may determine. Thus wft *h* qren* 
$t mujhe aur andj do, 'give me more grain'; but ntdrcarmi 
yah aur bat hai, 'this is another matter'. 

a. "When $rc is repeated in two successive clauses, the 
first is to be rendered 'one', and the second, 'another'. Thus 
TO arm $xi t sf slrc $ yah bat aur hai wah aur hai, ' this is 
one thing, that is another'. 

250. Besides STJW, ' much', we meet the intensive forms, OTpTCT 
bahuterd, and arj?! *T bahut $d, 'very much', 'very many'. 

a. Colloquially, Wtt is also added to arj?!, 'many', with an intensive 
force ; thus OT7I WTX is equivalent to the colloquial English idiom, 
1 a great deal\ This use of W*X is only colloquial. In Panjabi it is 
employed much more extensively. 

251. mk kai or $ kai as an adjective means ' several '; 
when used asjagrpnoun, it must be rendered 'how many?'. 
It cannot take the postpositions. Thus, srfc uto *n* kai 
puruqb de, 'several men came'; $ *n* kai de, 'how many 
came?'. Wherein English 'several' has a pronominal 
force, it must be rendered in Hindi by *& to kai ek or 
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fin?Fi to kit lie ek; as «$ TO * kaiekhain, ' there are several'. 
But wfc^i kai hain, would be interrogative, — 'how many are 
there ?\ «$ to kai ek, and fen^ to kitne ek, however, 
may also be used adjectively in the same sense ; as fa&& to 
xtw^i kitne ek per liain, ' there are several trees'. 

a. The pronominal adjective fen^ kitne is also used in the 
sense of 'some', 'several', both substantively and adjective- 
ly. Thus, o*t fo&ft vm & ww wahdn kitne bhdt bid de, 
'several bards also came'; f*H^i crt *m $ kitnon kd mat hai, 
* it is the opinion of some'. 

252. fire nij, 'own', may be used as a pronoun, the person 
referred to being determined by the context; as finr ct^r * 
nij kd ghar hai, 'it is (my, his, etc.) own house', fcni s% *£n& 
ftrfw mil nij buddhi bharosa mohi ndhi, ' I have no confid- 
ence in my own wisdom'. Or it may be added to possessive 
genitives of both nouns and pronouns, in the sense of the 
English 'own', as 93 tot m finr W* $ toah raja kd nij putra 
hai, ' he is the king's own son '; n% aft fcrsi tow i yah meri 
nij pmtak hai 9 ' this is my own book '; 39 WFi Era w im 
tvah apne nij ghar gayd, ' he went to his own house'. 

253. writ pardi, 'another's', is properly a possessive adjec- 
tive. It may be used either with or without a noun; thus, 
n* vmt 5FT $ yah pardi kd hai, ' this is another's'; wri ^t 
pardi stH, 'another's wife'. 

254. The words tosi sakal (Sk. 9+9rer), and **rei samast 
both signify 'all'. They are rarely, if ever, used as nouns. 

255. The following dialectic variations of the above pronominals 
occur, viz. : for TO, TO and TO ; for S^*T, Br. s^^ftr, K. gnqftr, Old Pur. 
to*. T9 ; for Wtt, Br. $T^t, M Tfg, Old Pur. ^, 3^t. J*rt ; for OTCT, 
Br. ^T, K. *i*T ; for TO, Br. *5, OT$, Old Pur. SSH ; for *ta, Old 
Pur. *P5R ; for STJW, Br. Slim, Old Pur. CTfTO. «^?f ; in Garhw* 1 fiitr, 
and in Marw£r %!?!, dr^, dl^n, $T$T?I, and ftT*f#T are the substitutes 
for Vgtl. For *pfc, M6r. has sfri. For TO3I, Br. gives faflT, and the 
Edmdyan ^jft (nom. plur.)* For faitt^ to, the Mapr&ri has fanta. 
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256. The following pronouns are Sanskrit. The most of them, as 
compared with the foregoing, are of rare occurrence in the colloquial, 
but are more frequent in literature, especially in poetry. 

'much'. 



*PH any a, 


'other'. 


1 


bahu, 


*TO apar, 


'another*. 


8* 


bhuri y 




'a certain one\ 


S* 


V"9> 


^Wl ubhaya, 


'both*. 

- • 


mm 


yugal, 


TO*rni kimapty 


c any'. 


Q7R 

\9 


yugma, 


W par, 


'another', 'other'. 


W5& 


8arw 9 


VRORRpratyek, 


'each'. 







'both'. 



'ail'. 



257. *FU, as also the more common corrupted form, VR, is 'another 9 , 
in the sense of 'a different one', like the Greek heteros ; but *HK is 
' another ', numerically, like the Greek alios. Thus, TO $U JWT, 
'he went to another oountry'; *ITW WR 4UI*, ' there is no other expe- 
dient '; but WR in 53, ' hear another reason !' In many words W 
not only denotes 'another', as W $TO, 'another's fault', but, especially 
in compounds, suggests that other as distant: as, e.g., m$*T, 'a foreign 
country'; iH<Sl*, 'the other world'. 

258. The related words, on, ipra, gw, ' both ', ' the two ', strictly 
speaking, are all nouns, meaning ' a pair '; but they are practically 
pronominal adjectives, as will appear from the following examples : 
jm WIT? 1 !, ' the two kings'; gira wm *rcrcnr ai^, ' from both eyes a 
stream of water flowed '; ^OTTTir gn? dlft %, ' joining my two hands'. 
Examples of the use of the other Sanskrit pronominals are the follow- 
ing : OTU 9HITT wfil, ' both a boundless ocean '; fattier ndrORI fnfr, 
' there is not any need '; WTO tCTfl T $, 'a certain person says '; HfQtR 
flfH, ' every day '. 

259. n%, (indeclinable,) is occasionally used as a pronominal 
adjective ; thus, HT?! TOiflTC SRin HH sfctt, ' the story of each incarnation 
of the Lord', snj and gft, ' much', are both equivalent to 9J?f, and, 
like most of these Sanskrit pronominals, are chiefly used in poetry. 

Compound Pronouns. 

260. The relative pronoun may be compounded with the 
correlative or the indefinite pronouns. Each member is 
then inflected, but the postposition is added to the last only. 
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Thus, with %T, we have fore ftre SFT./Y$ tis kd y * whosesoever '; with 
%li, Sh vklkjo hoi, c whoever '; fore faflft $T jis km ho, ' whomever '; 
with TOP, $T TOP /o kuchh, ' whatever'. 

a. In the Rdmdyan a similar Sanskrit compound occurs, in the 
phrase, St ^1 ftrni, * in whatever way ', where Sf %H 9 ( for iR oft, ) 
is in the instr. sing. 

261. Other compounds are formed with drc our, ' other '; 
as $rc top aur kuchh, 'something else'; $rc *ft$ aur koi, 'some 
one else'; $rc $m aur kaun, 'who else ?\ 4rc ctt aur kyd, i what 
else?', is colloquially used as a reply of strong affirmation.* 

a. Sometimes 4h* occupies the second place, but the 
compound has then a different meaning ; as %H| $r koi aur, 

'some other'; top $r kuchh aur 3 'some more.' 

b. The pronominal, *FH, 'other', is compounded with itself in the 
form Wih«l (Sk. JFifrni), * each other ', * mutual '; but this is rare in 
Hindi. The two are occasionally written separately, thus; V&T n*u 
iftftl % 'with mutual love'. 

262. The particle *t sd, (infl. % se, ^ si,) may be added to 
the nom. form of ifr*, thus ; ifr* *t katm sd 3 lit., 'what like ?'; 
a* $re *t xtw $ wah kaun sdper hai, 'what tree is that ?', i.e., 
( what kind of a tree ?'; but era $re qri*ar $ wah kaun sahib hai, 
'what gentleman is that ?\ 

a. The same affix is added, colloquially, in the east at least, to the 
relative, *hFI, and correlative, ftpi, making $RCT, ftlf^T; and in the 
Do&b to the demonstratives, xm and W , making H9 CT, 39 CT. But 
I have never met these forms in literature. 

b. In old eastern poetry, however, the equivalent affix WR is added 
to the inflected base of the demonstratives, thus ; Vf to, X^f WR 9 
€ like this'; CT 9*, ?^r OT, ' like that ', or « like him'. 

c. For ^R OT, the Mewari has ^ftifr, fern., ^, as in the following; 
^TO WW *rt % TO$|, =sRr % "JW if fm ^T TOR, 'what man told you ?\ 

263. The indefinite pronouns are also compounded with 

* In Garhwal, aur alone is used, with a peculiar intonation, in the same 
sense of a strong affirmative. 
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ro sab ; as qm vkik sab koi, ' every one ', ro 9R? sab kuchh, 
c everything \ Before $r|, w* har may be used instead of 
•Qm, in the same sense. 

264. A peculiar indefinite is formed by repeating the in- 
definite pronoun with the negative particle, % interposed ; 
as tftrfc H $t$ koi na koi, ' some one or other'; 9*9 * qj* kuchh 
na kuchh, 'some thing or other*. In the former case, both 
members are inflected in the oblique cases, but the post- 
position is added only to the second ; as fare* * t*& «ft ^ta 
kisi na kid kd khet, € the field of some one or other*. 

265. 3p$ is idiomatically added to various pronouns and pronomi- 
nals to give them an indefinite sense; it is then often scarcely capable 
of translation. Thus, ** WT 3p$ %ffi 9 i what we shall be '; n?f 9p|, 
* a great deal \ Similar are UW ^?, filRRT qg$, etc. 

266. The following pronominals belong rather to Urdu than to 
Hindi, but as they will be found in some modern Hindi books, they 
are enumerated here. 

OT3I J**u \ UjHMi U&, * a certain one\ 

# ' some 9 . y, • 

*R* <J*> % J W|J J^, c the whole*. 

*fa £*, 'other', 'different'. *T ***-, 'many', 'several*. 

267. Of these, all are Arabic, except ffa", which is Persian, itc is 
sometimes used as a negative prefix, especially in the compound, 
ftt *TT9TC ( yAl*. fit> ), * absent ', ' not present \ WWT is always pro- 
nounced fuldnd. Although it belongs rather to Urdu than to 
Hindi, still it is often heard from Hindi speaking people, especially 
in some parts of Oude, where, in a dialectic form, ^ffisrr, it is 
often used, instead of the remote demonstrative, for a third personal 
pronoun. 

Origin of the Pronominal forms. 

268. It is impossible, within the limits of the present work, to discuss in 

every detail, all the very numerous variations of the Hindi pronouns. We can 
only briefly indicate the probable origin of the more common forms. In the 
nom. sing., main or men t of the 1st personal pronoun, we probably have the Sk. 
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instr. sing., mayd, Prak. mai, transferred to the nom. The ne, therefore, which 
is added to main, in the case of the ag., in High Hindi, is really superfluous, 
and in Marwari and the Old Purbi, main, alone and properly, denotes that case. 
The same remarks, mutatis mutandis, apply to tain, the Braj nom. sing, of the 
2nd personal pronoun. 

a. Besides the 1 st pers. nom. sing., mats, from a labial theme, the Braj pre- 
sents a form, haun or hon> which has arisen from the corresponding Sk. aham, 
through Prak. forms, ahamam, hamam, haam or haum. In the Mir. hun or 
hun, we have the same word, with the common reduction of the diphthong, 
( §75. ) The corresponding Me. mhun, I would attribute to the theme sma, 
which appears in the Sk. base, asmad, and is also the base of the Sk. plur. 
declension of this pronoun. It presupposes a Prak. form, asmdkam, after the 
analogy of the Prak. tumakam, fpr Sk. tvam, H. tu. This theme, sma, in 
Prakrit, regularly became mha (§97) ; so that from asmaham, h being rejected, 
we would have amhaam, and thence, as above, mhaun, mhun. With the same 
theme, sma, I would connect the Bh. nom. sing., ham, m and h having been 
transposed and a inserted between them. 

269. The nom. sing., tu, of the 2nd person, has arisen from the Sk. nom. 
sing., tvam. The final nasal is preserved in the Mar. and Old Purbi, tun or 
tun. But I am inclined to regard the tu in tu ne, ag., as a gen. from the Sk. 
tava, through the Prak. tua. The Av. and R. nom. sing., iayan, points to the 
Sk. inst. sing., tvaijd, as its original. An analogous derivation may be suggested 
for the R. 1st pers. sing., mayan. 

a. The Bh. nom. sing., tunh, is a weakened form of tumh, for tushma, the 
base of the plur. in standard Hindi, where the theme tu has received, like the 
pronominal themes, a and yu, in Sanskrit, the increment sma. In the Me. 
and Mar., thun, we have apparently a transfer of the aspirate of tumh from the 
end to the beginning of the syllable, as in §97. 

270. The obi. sing, forms, mujh, tujh, have their immediate origin in the 
Prak. genitives sing., majjha, tujjha, for mah, tuh. Prof. Lassen (Inst. Ling. 
Prac. §50) gives an apposite example of this change in the Prak. root, lijjh, for 
Sk. lih. The form mah occurs in the Rdmdyan, and must be referred to a 
Prak. gen. sing., masya (?) for Sk. mama; and, by analogy, tuh, to a Prak. gen., 
tusya {?) for Sk. tava, formed after the analogy of the other Sanskrit pro- 
nominal genitives. 

a. Braj, Kanauji, Avadhi and some other dialects present in the personal pro* 
nouns, the obi. sing, themes, mo, to. These also are true genitives, and are so 
used by Chand. (Vid. §224, a.) Thoir immediate original is to be found in the 
Prak. genitives sing., malm (and tahu?), which again, through the common 
change of s to h, may be compared with the Br. pron. genitives, jdsu, tdsu. In 
this su Prof. Lassen judges that we have the Sk. possessive, sva (Inst. Ling. 
Prac. §175, 6.) The R. obi. sing, themes, mvd, tvd, will be considered in §283. 
The analogy of the Brajieads us to ascribe a similar origin to the Jle. obi. sing. 
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themes, mho, (ho, from Prak. bases, asmaka, tusmdka, to whicb, as above suggest* 
ed, we may suppose that the possessive sva, (Prak. su, hu,) was originally added. 

271. In the Mar. forms, 1st pers., mhain, 2nd pers., tain or thaiu, wo have a 
true instr. sing., with which the abl. postposition, sun, must be regarded as in 
grammatical construction, as would be its original, sam, in Sanskrit. I should 
suppose, however, that the same forms in the loc., mhain mdhai, thain upari, 
etc., must be regarded as accusatives, for I have found no instance of the Sk. 
madhye and upari in construction with the instr. case, but only with the gen. 
or ace. In the later Prakrit, the pronominal termination aiu is found in the 
ace, instr. and loc. Thus the analogous Prakrit forms, tain, ai'zi, are either 
ace, instr. or loc. After the same analogy, probably, may bo explained the Gk 
and Ku. obi. forms, main, me», tvai, as Prakrit instr. or ace. sing, forms in 
grammatical construction with the postpositions. 

272. In the genitive mhdrau, the suffix may have been originally added, as 
sometimes in Prakrit, to the base itself, mha ; in which case, the long d has 
arisen from the elision of the h of the original Tcarau (karahah), the earlier 
form being, doubtless, mhaharao, whence mhaarao, mhdrau. But in the ace. 
and dat. forms, ma nai, mha nai, ta nai, tha nai, as there is no lengthening of the 
final vowel of the theme, I infer that the theme here is an abraded case-form, 
probably the gen. So in the Me. gen., mhauro, or mhaulo, as also in the 
eastern gen. mor, the orijginal suffix (harahah or Jcalahah) was apparently 
added to the genitive. The same remark may be made of the genitives, 
merd, terd, etc., in which the affix has been added to the Sanskrit genitives, 
me, te. In the Bh. obi. sing, forms, hamard, tuhard, we have, as in mo, 
mujh, etc., a modern genitive taken as a new theme of the oblique cases. We 
would have expected, as in other dialects, hamdrd, tuhard ; the shortening of 
the vowel is possibly to be explained by reference to the accent (P). The h 
of tuhard, as in all the plur. forms of the pers. pronouns, represents the * of 
ema ; by which is formed from tu, the increased base, tusma. 

a. The remaining sing, forms, mohi, tohi, etc., of the personal pronouns, 
will be best considered when we shall deal with the analogous" forms, jdhi, 
tdhi, etc., of the remaining pronouns. 

273. Most of the dialects present ham, as the nom. plur. of the 1st person- 
al pronoun. This has arisen, by transposition of the consonants and loss of 
the plur. termination, from the regular Prak. nom. plur., mhe, which is 
still the nom. plur. in Marwari. This Prak. nom., mhe (amhe), evidently stands 
for an earlier form, asme, for the regular Sk. nom. plur , vayam, in which 
the theme, asma, of the Sk. obi. plur., asmdn, asmdbhih, etc., was assumed 
also into the nom., and the plur. termination, i, added after the analogy of all 
the other pronouns; so that asme (=a8ma-{»i) corresponds precisely to the 
Sk. nominatives plur., te, ime, ye, etc. In the B. nom. plur., hamh, I suspect 
that the h has been ignorantly added to make the form correspond to the 2nd 
pers. nom, plur., tumh, of the same dialect. The Me. nom. plur., mhain, as 
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I conjecture, stands for the ace. plur., amhain, of the western Prakrit, which 
has been assumed into the nom., after the manner of the English objective, 
in the vulgar phrase, ' it is me'. 

274. The most common form of the nom. plur. of the 2nd person, is turn. 
For this, in archaic Hindi, we have the form tumh, (also tumahj which is but 
one step removed from the Prak. nom. plur., tumhe, for the Sk. yuyam. The 
sing, theme, tu (tva), increased by the pronominal element, sma, was for the 
sake of regularity , substituted for the increased theme, yuqhma, of the Sk. plur., 
and, as in the case of the 1st pers., asme (amhe), a nom. plur., twthma, was also 
formed from the theme of the obi. cases, after the analogy of the other pro- 
nouns, making tushme. It would therefore appear that besides the classic Sk. 
irregular plur., yuyam, yushmdn, yushmdbhih, etc., a more regular plural, tusjj,* 
me, tushmdn, etc., was also formed from the base of the sing. 

275. In the Mar. nom. plur., tlie, the aspirate of tumh has been transferred 
to the beginning of the previous syllable, (giving thume ?). The nasal thus 
left alone, has been weakened to Anusvdr, and then lost, and the labial has 
disappeared before the diphthong, as in the sing., tain, for tvayd, etc. In the 
Me. thaio, we have probably an ace. transferred to the nom., as in the 1st pers. 
mhain, so that thain stands for the Prak. ace. plur., tumhavQ. 

276. The ace. and dat. forms, hamen, turnkey, etc., of the personal pronouns, 
have arisen immediately from the Prak. accusatives plur , amhain, tumhwin. 
The hiatus points to the loss of an h, so that the forms in question really 
stand for amluriiin, (hamahin,) and tumhahin; — Prakrit forms which occur 
frequently even in archaic Hindi. This hin I take to be identical with the 
same termination in the ace. and dat. sing, of nouns in old Hindi, already 
noticed in §155, b.; i.e., it is probably identical with the Sk. loc. sing, termi- 
nation, 8min. 

277. Most of the dialects present a longer and shorter theme in the obi. 
plur.; as, e.g., ham or luimon, turn or tumhon, etc. All these themes in all their 
varieties were originally genitives plur. The longer forms, refer us, perhaps, 
to the increased Prakrit themes, asmaka, tushmaka ; the shorter forms, to the 
simple themes, asma, tuxhma. Ham and turn or tumh are both used as geni- 
tives in old Hindi (§224, &.), as also are the equivalent amha, tumha, in the later 
Prakrit, where the gen. term , diiam, of the earlier Prak. has quite disappeared. 
The longer forms, hamon, hamani, tumhnn, tnmani, tuhani, are to be explained 
by reference to the Prak. gen. plurals, amhdnam, inmhdnam, which were 
formed on the model of the gen. plur. of the 1st decl. of Sk. masc. nouns. 
The terminations, op, am, etc., have therefore arisen in the same way as the 
same terminations in the declension of substantives. (§ 157.) In the short ?*, 
of the G. turnup hamun, we have a still further reduction of o to u. (§75.) 

278. In the Mar. and Mewari, the Prak. gen. plur. terra. dnam % for Sk. dndm, 
has become dn, as in the substantive declension, giving mhin, than, for amhd- 
nam, tumhdnam. The inserted y in the longer Mewari forms, mhdaydu, thdny«a, 
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distinctly points, as in substantive declension, to the elision of the Prak. suffix, 
k, which, according to Prof. Lassen, was sometimes added to these pronominal 
bases ; so that these longer forms represent Prak. genitives, amhakdnam, turn* 
hdkdnam. The nasal before y must be regarded as inorganic and unessential. 
On the origin of the still longer forms, mhdnvardn, thdnvardn, I have no light. 
Bhagelkhandi presents a modern gen. form, tihdnre, as nom. plur. Apparently 
some such word as log is to be understood. 

279. The genitives plur., hamdrd, tumhdrd, have arisen from the combination 
of the Prak. karakah with the bases amJia and tumha, giving, amha karako, 
tumha karako, from both of which, k having been elided, the forms amhaarao, 
tumhaarao, must have arisen ; whence, by sandhi, and the usual transposition 
of m and h in the 1st person, we have, first the Braj hamdrau, tumhdrau, then 
the K. hamdro, tumhdro, whence, finally, the standard forms, hamdrd, tumhdrd. 
N. B. Dr. Hoernle in the ' Essays ' previously referred to, in confirmation 
of this theory, cites from the Mrichchliakati, a passage containing the form 
amhakelaJee (for amhakerake). In the case of the shorter forms, hamdr, turn- 
lidr, analogy leads us to believe that the suffix was first added to the base, not 
in its increased form, karakah, but in the simple form, karah. 

a. If, in the Marwari and Mewari forms, mhdnro, thdnro, mhdnlo, thdnh, the 
Anusvdr be organic, it follows, that, in this case, the affix was pleonastically 
added, not to the base, as in the above forms, but to the gen., so that the 
original of these Rajputana forms must have been amhdnam karako, 
amhdnam kalako, etc. Otherwise they must be explained like the regular 
forms. 

280. The various forms of the nom. sing, of the prox. demonstrative, which 
contain h, viz., yah, yih 9 yihu, ih, eh, ehu, he, have probably all arisen from the 
Sk. eshah. The final u of yihu, yehu, ehu, as in the case of nouns (§75J, repre- 
sents the Prak. for the final a\i ofeshah. Prof. Lassen gives a form, ehe, which 
looks like the original of the Bh. he. It appears to presuppose a nom. plur., 
e*he, from the stem esh. The loss of the final aspirate from eh and ih, has left 
the forms e, (. The remaining forms, yo, yd, yon, mas. 0, fem. d, I would connect 
with the base tra, which, although having a defective declension in Sanskrit, 
was fully declined in Prakrit. To and yd, have apparently arisen from the 
Prak. nom. masc. sing., imo, which, by the elision of m, yields to, whence yo 
and ya. The final nasal of yon, points to the Prakrit neut., imam* whence, 
iam, yon- The Me. 0, fem., d, must, similarly, be ascribed to imo, fem. imd. 

281. The perfect analogy between the two demonstrative pronouns seems 
to justify the hypothesis, that, as in the case of the prox. demonstrative we 
have a variety of forms from eshah (esho) and imajp (imo), all resting ulti- 
mately upon the pronominal base i ; so there must have been in the ancient 
vulgar speech, analogous pronouns, oshah, umah, resting on the pronominal 
base u, from which, precisely as above, we must derive the various nom. forms 
of the remote demonstrative, wait. But, although the existence of this base is 
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abundantly attested by such Sanskrit prepositions as ut, upa, upari, etc., yet 
I have met no instance of a declension resting on this labial, either in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrit dialects. But it is quite possible that further investi- 
gation of these dialects may furnish such examples, and verify the above 
hypothesis. 

282. The next three pronouns, jo, eo and kaun, are so closely analogous that 
we may consider them all together. Each of them presents two general forms 
in the nom. sing ; the one form terminating in a vowel, e, o or u, the other, 
in n. We first consider the group in o. It has been hitherto assumed that 
the pronouns jo, so and ho, are derived immediately from the Sk. yah, 
$ah and kah. But it is to be noticed that we have no proven instance of the 
preservation of this Prakrit termination, o, in modern Hindi, in any monosyl- 
lable, except under the influence of a preceding consonant, commonly k, 
appended to the Sanskrit base. It is therefore more reasonable to postulate, 
as the original of these three forms, Prakritic bases, formed by the addition 
of this k. (§79 J Now in the archaic Hindi spoken in Mewar and Marwar, we 
find precisely the increased form required by this hypothesis, in .the relative 
pronoun jako, or jiho. From this latter form, again, by elision, and consequent 
hardening of i to y before o, we have another Marwari form, jyo, of this same 
pronoun. This last form, thus derived, or a form jao, from the other base, I 
therefore regard as the immediate original of the common Hindi jo ; and by 
analogy would suppose that similar forms, saho or siko, Jcako or kiko, must have 
existed, or may exist still, as the originals of so and ko. Although I can 
adduce no example of these forms, their actual existence is, I think, intimated 
in the R. obi. forms of the pronouns, jyd, tyd, and kyd, which are precisely 
analogous to the Mar. jyo, and may be held to presuppose as their originals, 
the bases jid, jikd, tid, tikd, and kid, kikd. 

283. We are now, in tho light of these phenomena, prepared, I think, to in- 
terpret the R. obi. sing, forms of the personal pronouns, mvd, tvd, etc. which, we 
have hitherto purposely passed by. Analogy evidently leads us to suppose, 
that, as the suffix k was, in Prakrit, added to the other themes, a&ma, twhma, of 
these same pronouns, so it may have been added also to the shorter themes, ma 
(mu)tind tu.giving the increased bases, muka, tuka; of which the original genitives 
would have been mukasya, tukasya, whence, according to the uniform laws of 
Prakrit speech, would come first, mudha, tudha, then, muda, tuda, and by the 
usual hardening of the semivowel and sandhi of the final vowels, mvd, tvd, 

284». From this digression we now return to consider the three pronouns 
under discussion. Besides the forms jo, so t ko, several dialects exhibit je or 
jai, se, ke or kai, in the nom. sing. The analogies of the language lead us to 
infer that, probably, these have arisen from the euphonic insertion of y in tho 
place of the lost k, giving, therefore, from the above themes, first jayo, sayo, 
kayo, and then, o having been at last reduced to a, as in all Tatsama nouns, 
jaya, aaya, kayo, whence the forms in question immediately arise. (§77, b.) An 
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incidental corroboration of this theory is afforded by the archaic eastern form, 
kayau, of the indefinite pronoun. The base of the indefinite pronoun is always 
identical with that of the interrogative ; and in this instance exhibits the very 
form postulated as the original of he or hai. For the Sanskrit bases, ja, to, 
ha, the Prakrit substitutes ji, ti, hi. From hi might be formed a theme hiho, 
wheuce, as above, would proceed the forms, kiyo, hiya, and thus, finally, the 
G. interrogative, hi. 

a. The archaic forms, ju and su t found in the Rdmdyan and other Hindi 
poetry, I would derive immediately from the Sk. yah and sah through the Prak. 
yo, so. We have already noted, (§§75, 154 J the existence of this final u, as the 
last remnant of the Sk. nom. masc. case-ending, in Tatsama nouns in old Hin- 
di, and it needs no further illustration. 

285. As to the remaining nom. forms, jaun, taun, haun, the interrogative 
will lead us to the explanation of the rest. To the interrogative ho, the word 
punar was, in Prakrit, pleonastically added, giving for ho, ho punar. The final 
r being elided C§78J, and p weakened to v (§82), we have the eastern form, 
havan, and thence, by a simple process, its equivalents, haun, haun, hun and 
han. This derivation being established, we are naturally led to the conclusion, 
that jaun and taun must also have had their origin from similar Prakrit 
forms, as jo punar and to punar ; but we are as yet unable to demonstrate 
their existence. The analogies already exhibited seem to justify us in assum- 
ing, as the original of the E. forms, jaunayan, taunayan, jaunai, taunai, in- 
creased Prakritic forms, jo punaraha, to punaraka. 

286. The analogy between the obi. forms of the demonstrative, relative, 
correlative and interrogative pronouns is so close that the explication of the 
forms of any one of these pronouns will apply, with the change of the theme, 
to all the others. As in the case of the personal pronouns, most if not all of 
these obi. forms, sing, or plur., are in fact true genitives. Thus for the Sk. 
gen. sing., yasya=jis hd, the Prakrit exhibits jassa or jissa, whence, by 
the loss of the last syllable, the modern jiff. Similarly, tU stands for the Prak. 
tissa, Sk. tasya; &i«=Prak hissa, Sk. hasya; and, by analogy, is presupposes 
a Prak. form, issa, for Sk. asya; and us, ussa for usya (P). Again, by the 
common change of s to h, and lengthening of the penultimate vowel in com- 
pensation for the loss of the conjunct, from the Sk. yasya, Prak. jassa, we 
derive the forms, jdha, jda, whence the Braj obi. form, jd. Similarly, td and 
kd may be derived from the Sk. tasya, hasya, through intermediate forms, 
tdha, hdha ; while yd presupposes the forms, imasya, idha, yda ; and wd, 
umatya, udha, to da. 

a. Sometimes ya final in a conjunct with a sibilant becomes i, as in avast for Sk. 
avashya (§97, b.) ; thus, once more, from yasya, tasya, hasya, have proceeded the 
forms jdhi, tahi, hdhi ; and from the Prak. themes, ji, ti and hi, jihi, tihi, hihi, or 
jehi, tehi, hehi, for original forms, yisya, tisya, hisya. By the elision of h t from 
ehijahi, tahi, etc., we have the G. *i,jai, tax, eta, and by subsequent sandhi, 

20 
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also the Ku. c or ye, jai, tax, etc., The Av. e, jc, etc., are probably identical 
in origin with these Himalayan genitives. In the U. jyd, jydhi, etc., we 
again have the same genitives. The y has probably arisen from the elision of 
k from the increased theme, jiha, still existent in Marwari, so that jyd a.ndjyahi 
stand for jikasya, and so on. 

b. In the Braj genitives, jdsu and tdsu, we have the same termination as in 
the gen. of nouns in the Apabhransic Prakrit, as, e.g., in vachchhasu = bachche 
kd. (Yid. Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §175,6.,) 

c. In the Bh. obi. sing., jikar, etc., the Prak. karakah was apparently added 
to the theme for a new genitive, which, as in other dialects, became a new 
secondary base for the obi. sing, throughout. 

287. If the above derivations be correct we are now prepared to understand 
the dat. and ace. sing, forms of the personal pronouns, mold, told, mnjhe, titjhe, 
which we have hitherto passed by. In the final hi of mold, tohi, we are led to 
recognize, as in the other pronouns, the 8k. gen. term., sya, here added, how- 
ever, not as in the other pronouns to the primary base of the pronoun, but to 
the secondary bases, mo, to. Similarly we are to regard the forms mujhe and 
iujhe as having arisen from earlier forms, mvjhahi, mnjhahi, by the elision of ft 
and consequent sandhi of the concurrent vowels. These secondary bases, mo, 
mujh, to, tujh, have already been shown to be Prakritic genitives, so that all the 
forms under discussion really contain a gen. termination twice repeated. It 
may be remarked in regard to the use of these forms as datives, that in many 
Prakrit dialects, the dative was already lost, and its place was often supplied 
by the genitive. And from the dative, as the case of the indirect object, it is 
but a step to the accusative, as the case of the direct object. 

288. The May. and Me. obi. sing, forms in n, ni, or b, present some diffi- 
culty. Possibly we may identify th'em with the Prak. instr. sing, of these 
Bame pronouns, which terminates in nd, fern., e ; but this has little support 
from analogy, nor have I met with any such intermediate forms as might 
throw light upon the case. 

289. The nora. plur. forms of the five pronouns under discussion may appa- 
rently be reduced to two heads, viz., those which correspond with the sing., 
and those which assume a special plur. termination. In the case of such 
forms as wuh, yih, jo, so, kaun, etc., the sing, form has evidently been assumed 
into the plural. The original model of most of the other forms is to be found 
in the Mar. jakai, whence by elision of k and sandhi of the vowels we have 
jai. Similar are the other forms in question. The final e or ai may be identi- 
fied with the same terminations in the Sk. nom. plur. of these same pronouns, 
where it has resulted from the sandhi of the final radical a with the i which is 
the affix of the nom. plur. The analogy of tumh for tumhe leads us to supposo 
such a form as jenhe or jinhe, as the original of the R. nom. plur., jenh. The 
analogy is strengthened by the Bh. nom. plur., jihe. The same remark 
applies, mutatis mutandis, to the other pronouns. 
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290. The bases of the obi. plur. of these pronouns present four forms; viz, 
1st, the simple radical, as, e.g., in the standard forms, un, in, jin, etc.; 2nd, 
a form in n(n), as in the Mar. forms, undn, indn, jandn, etc. ; 3rd, an increased 
form in nh, as in the longer plur. forms, jinhout tinhon, of the standard dialect; 
4th, another increased form, in k, as in the Mar., jakdn, tikdn, etc. Of these 
forms the 1st requires no comment. In the second form in n, we have 
the gen. plur, as in the Braj plur. in n. (§175.) The fourth form in k has 
been already explained. The remaining base in nh presents a difficulty which 
we cannot certainly resolve. We may suppose, in. the absence of any analo- 
gous form 8 which might explain the bases in question, that possibly h may 
have been ignorantly added to the bases, un,jin, tin, etc , after the analogy of 
amh and tumh, of the personal pronouns. Further than this we have no 
conjecture to offer. 

291. The various terminations of the several dialects in the obi. plur., are of 
course identical in their origin with the same terminations in the substan- 
tives and personal pronouns; i.e., they are simply various modifications of the 
Sk. gen. plur. term., dm or dndm. The dat. and ace. forms, jinhen, tinhen, 
come immediately from the archaic forms, jinhahin, tinhahin, and therefore 
justify the hypothesis of corresponding forms in the other pronouns of the 
scries. This kin, in the dat. and ace. plur., may very possibly be identified 
with the termination sin, of the Prak. gen. plur. forms, jesin, tesiu, etc., in 
which case these forms would present a perfect analogy with the correspond- 
ing dat. sing, forms. (But see §276.) 

292. The various modifications of the indefinite pronoun, koi, have arisen from 
the combination of the interrogative in one or another of its various forms, with 
the Sk. affix, api. Thus, koi or hoi stands for the Sk. kopi. In ltou and kou, 
the i has disappeared, and the p has been softened to the cognate vowel. 
In kaunau and kano, the affix api has been originally added to the compound 
form, thus, ko punar api, and api has been reduced to au or o. The obi. sing, 
forms are to be similarly explicated. Thus, from the base ki, for Sk. ka, come 
kistand kittu, both for kisydpijkisijaapi) for the Sk gen. sing., kasydpi; and with 
the change of » to h, from the base ka, we have kdhu=kasydpi. The forms kehi 
and hihu probably stand for leihi, kihu, or kahi, kahu, still other corruptions of 
the genitive in question; and from these or similar forms in h, proceed the Av. 
keii and the G. kai, K. kai. Several of these forms in h arc found in the nom., 
but they must be regarded as genitives transferred by the ignorant to that 
case. The R. form, kaunho, I have met but once, and suspect that we have 
here but an orthographic variation of kauno. 

293. In the Purbi interrogative, kdh, for kasya, we have again a genitive 
taken as a nom., and as the base of a new declension. This secondary theme, 
according to Prof. Lassen, (Inst. Ling. Prac. §106,5J was already declined in 
Prakrit. All the analogies of the language lead us to regard the longer form, 
kahd having proceeded from a theme kdhaka, derived from kdh by the addi- 
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tion of the Prakritic k, as, e.g., in kachchhuk for Jcuchh. This k heing elided, 
Mid the long d shortened before the heavy termination, we have by sandhi the 
Braj hahd. The shorter form, kd, was evidently derived from kdha by the 
elision of h. The regular form, kyd, for kid, presupposes a base kihd from the 
theme ki. Granting that kahd stands for a secondary base, kdhaka, it is plain 
that in the obi. sing, kdhe, we have a secondary genitive from this base, after 
the analogy of Tadbhava nouns in d, so that kdhe presupposes a Prak. gen. 
kdhadha, whence, as in nouns, kdhdya, kdhe, 

204. The Mar. and Me.. kafy, kdtn, etc., appear to be derived from an 
increased Prakritic neuter form, kakim, for the Sk. kirn. The final Antiwar 
therefore represents the Sk. neut. term., m. The first Anusvdr of kdnbf, is, 
I suspect, merely inorganic. The obi. sing., khd, is connected with the 
secondary themes, kdh, (kdhaka,) so common in other dialects. The aspirate 
haB been transferred from the second to the first syllable ; the final d instead 
of e, represents the Prak. gen. term., &dha f after the analogy of the obi. sing, 
of substantives in the same dialect. 

295. Kuchh, kachhu, kichhu, are all corruptions of the corresponding Sk. 
kashchU. Kachhuk, has been already noticed. (§105, h.) The corresponding 
Mar. and Me. forms are to be connected with the Sk. neut. of the same pro- 
noun combined with the suffix api, viz., kimapi, through a similar form, kamapi, 
whence, m having become Anusvdr, and p being elided, kdni, or kduh remains. 
The final n has, I judge, been added through a popular misapprehension con- 
founding this word with the interrogative kaif}. 

296. Of the pronominal series derived from the five pronominal elements, 
( Tables X & XI, ) those expressing quantity are all to be connected with the 
corresponding Sanskrit series, iyat, kiyat, etc., or rather with their Prakrit 
equivalents, viz., ettid, kettid, etc. This hiatus marks the place of a k, originally 
added to these Sanskrit forms, which is still preserved in several dialects noted 
in Table XI, as, e.g., Bh. atek,jatek, G. etakd, totaled, etc. From forms similar 
to the above Prakrit pronominals have immediately proceeded the H. H. ittd, 
jittd, etc. The peculiar R. forms, jydtik, tyattdn, etc., have evidently been formed 
from the secondary bases, jika, tika, etc., like the similar forms in the Riwai 
pronouns. Of the n, r and r, which appear in many dialects in the termina- 
tion of these pronominals, as, e.g., kiind, Me. kataro, katarro, R. kyattdn, etc., 
I have no explanation to offer. It may be noted here that in Riwa and Bhoj- 
pur, n is added also to the pronominal series denoting likeness, as, e.g., jaisan, 
taisan, etc. The final no of this second series in the G. vano, jano, etc., has 
probably the same origin. Similarly, in Mewari ro is the aifix both in the first 
and the second series ; cf. katarfo=kitnd, and kairo=kaisd. 

a. The dialectic forms, jai, tax, kaiy=jitnd } etc., are derived from the Sans* 
krit series, yati, iai% kati. 

297. The various forms of the pronominal series expressive of likeness, as, 
e.g.,jai$d, jasJaUan, are all to be connected with the Sk. series formed with 
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the affix drish, vi*. t yddrxsh, etc. In the Mewari and Garhw&li dialects the 
absence of the characteristic «, is to be explained by the custom in those 
dialects of changing 8 to h and then dropping it entirely. (§§103, 104.) 

298. The reflexive pronoun, dp, is derived from the Sk. dtman, which is used 
in the same sense. The obi. forms, apnd, apne, point to a Prak. form, atma- 
naka, with an adjective sense. The derivation of the obi. plur. form, dpas, 
is uncertain. 

299. The honorific pronoun, dp, is also derived from dtman, through the 
intermediate dialectic forms, dpun and dpu. The dialectic honorific pronoun 
raw, or raurau, etc , is to be regarded as a gen. formed from the noun, rdu, 
with the affix rd. This ran is derived from rajah, a form which the base rdjan 
assumes in Sk. at the end of compounds; ; being elided, and ah changed to o, 
rdo remains, whence rdu. ( §§69, c, 75, 78.) 



CHAPTER VIII. 



OF THE VERB. 



300. The Hindi verb is very simple. There is but one 
conjugation, and all verbs whatever, both in the standard 
dialect, and in the local dialects, take the regular termina- 
tions belonging to the several tenses. 

a. Seven verbs only in the standard dialeot, present an irregularity 
in the Respectful form of the Imperative, and in the Perfect Partioiple 
and the tenses formed with it. But this irregularity consists only in 
the substitution of another root, slightly different from that which 
appears in the other tenses, and will give no trouble. To this root 
the regular terminations are appended. 

301. The Hindi verb is affected by the distinctions of 
voice, mood, tense, gender, number and person. The voices 
are two, Active and Passive. The moods, properly speak- 
ing, are four only, Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative 
and Infinitive. The Infinitive simply expresses the ab- 
stract and unrestricted verbal idea; it is indeed, strictly 
speaking, a Gerund or Verbal noun. The participles are 
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three, viz., Imperfect, Perfect, and Conjunctive.* From 
every verb may also be formed a Noun of Agency. 

a. The Imperfect and Perfect participles are sometimes termed 'Adjective 
participles'. The Conjunctive participle is peculiarly characteristic of the 
Indian languages : its functions will be explained in due order. 

302. Reckoning the Imperative as a variety of the Future, 
we have, in Ilindi, fifteen tenses. Three of these tenses 
are formed by inflection of the verbal root ; the remaining 
twelve are all formed, in the standard dialect, by means of 
the participles, combined, in all the tenses but two, with 
an auxiliary verb. 

303. The distinction of Number is made by inflection in 
all the tenses. The distinction of Gender is expressed in 
all the tenses, except the Contingent Future and the Im- 
perative. As in the noun and adjective, sn is everywhere 
the sign of the masc. sing. ; * of the masc. plur. ; ^ of the 
fern. sing. ; $ or, rarely, wt, of the fern. plur. The distinc- 
tion of person is marked by inflection in the three tenses 
of the future, viz. : the Contingent, the Absolute Future 
and the Imperative. In the Indefinite, Past, and Negative 
Contingent tenses, both Perfect and Imperfect, the distinc- 
tion of person is not expressed ; in the remaining tenses, 
the person is indicated by the auxiliary. 

a. In none of the tenses, however, is the scheme of personal endings com- 
plete. Except in the Imperative, which has a separate form for the 2nd sing., 
the same terminations everywhere denote both the *2nd and 3rd person sing, 
and, in the plural, the 1 st and 3rd person also have the same terminations. 

— -- - 

* The appropriateness of this nomenclature, of necessity, cannot be shown, 
until we come to examine the use of these participles. We can, in this place, 
only express our conviction that the terras ' present ' and ' past \ commonly 
applied to these participles, are not philosophically accurate. These partici- 
ples, with their dependent tenses, represent action in different stages of pro- 
gress, not necessarily at different points of time. Since the above was writ- 
ton, I have noticed that Mr. Piatt in his excellent Hindustani Grammar has 
adopted for the adjective participles these same terms, ' perfect ' and * imper- 
fect \ He has' failed, however, to carry out an analogous nomenclature in 
the tenses. 
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304. The above remarks are to be understood as applying without 
restriction to the standard dialect only. The peculiarities of the 
dialectic conjugations will be noticed in detail below. We first pro- 
ceed to explain the formation of the various part9 of the verb in 
standard Hindi. 

305. In the standard dialect the Infinitive of all verbs 
terminates in *n. Under this form the verb will always be 
found in the dictionary; as, e.g., Srrt, 'to speak'; *irt, 'to 
go', etc. 

a. The infinitive is used as a Gerund or verbal noun, denoting 
abstractly the action or state signified by the verb. As thus employ- 
ed it is inflected to ^ throughout the obi. sing., and takes the usual 
postpositions after the manner of Tadbhava masc. nouns in *1T. It is 
never used in the plural. Thus wo have, e.g., H4«fl, 'to fight 5 , 
'fighting'; Gen., ^g$ 5RT, 'of fighting'; Loc, OT^ it, 'in fighting', etc. 

306. Rejecting the final m of the infinitive, we obtain 
the Root of the verb, from which, except in the case of 
seven verbs to be hereafter noted, all the parts of the verb 
may be derived in a regular and orderly manner. Thus, e.g., 
the root of to*t is sri; of firc^T, hr ; of srwt, *rw, etc. 

N. B. The root of the verb, in standard Hindi, is always identical 
in form with the 2nd pers. sing, of the Imperative. 

307. The roots of verbs may be conveniently distinguished as clone 
and open. By a close root is denoted -a root terminating in a conso- 
nant ; by an open root, a root terminating in a vowel. Verbs which 
have open roots, are often termed pure verbs, and thoBe which have close 
roots, mixed verbs. Thus ^IT, TOT and %T, the roots of the verbs «MI, 
4HMI and %RT, are open roots, and their verbs pure verbs ; but TO, 
mx and TO, the roots of fRRT, W4MI and INMI are close roots, and 
their verbs, mixed verbs. 

308. From the root of the verb, the Imperfect and Per- 
fect participles in standard Hindi are respectively derived 
as follows : — 

(1) The Imperfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable m. 



a 
\ 
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(2) The Perfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable ht. 

The following table will illustrate : — 

Verb. Root. Imperfect Part. Perfect Part. 

dTCTIT, ' to speak', «h*f. dram, ' speaking'. SraT, * spoken'. 

€<HI, 'to fear'. V*. ¥TrU, 'fearing'. ^PCT, 'feared'. 

ftfeMI, 'to meet'. fira. ftram, 'meeting'. fc^T, 'met'. 

JIK4I, 'to strike', mt. *m«l, 'striking'. iTRT, 'struck'. 

309. Observe, that before the termination ht of the per- 
fect participle, 

(1) n is inserted after all roots ending in *n, 5 or *fr : 

(2) If the root end in the long 5, this vowel is shortened. 
Examples are ; — 

Verb. Root. Imperfect Part. Perfect Part. 

H1HI, 'to bring', m. ^n, ' bringing'. HTUT, 'brought'. 

tihfT, 'to drink'. xft. *ft?IT, 'drinking'. finiT, 'drank'. 

aft«fT, Ho sow'. dr. drcn, 'sowing'. dnn, 'sown'. 

310. The participial terminations, m and ht, are inflected 
to * (masc.) and ^ (fern.) according to the rules for the in- 
flection of Tadbhava adjectives. (§163.) The fern. plur. is 
sometimes inflected to $, or, rarely, to *nt. 

a. Verbs which insert n before m in the perfect partici- 
ple, optionally insert n before the inflection *, and occa- 
sionally before $. But if the root of the verb in the perfect 
participle terminate in * or i, the i of the fern, termination 
sometimes combines with this radical vowel, by §40. Thus 
we have, e.g., from irten, 'to drink', (perf. part, masc, Run,) 
the perf. part, fern., xft, for frit. Examples of these inflected 
participles are as follows : — 

Nom. masc. Obi. masc. Fern. sing. Fern. plur. 

From iro«n, i to throw'. *ra?iT. vraft. iwA. wrwn. 

„ „ „ „ «i«ii. VT$. vraT. ¥T<m. 

„ %RC, ' to sleep'. $TOT. %T& %nft. 3w?f. 
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From §T«TT, 


' to sleep*. 


%nn. 


%TOor%T9. 


%t$. 


%n{ 


u $*T> 


* to give'. 


Vxu\. 


fe* 


a 


#. 


» 9**T> 


' to do\ 


T5RITT. 


torS. 


mt. 


W. 



6. Observe, that in dissyllabio roots with a short vowel in the first 
syllable, and short a in the second, this a very commonly, though 
not invariably, becomes silent before all terminations beginning with 
a vowel. Thus from PRR3«TT, 'to come out', we have the perf. part., 
RfctHl. commonly pronounoed nikld. Similarly, in the contingent fu* 
ture, the 3rd sing., TOtfft, and the 2nd plur., 9TOCT, from 4JWMI satnajh- 
tid, are respectively pronounced samjhe and samjho. But this rule is 
not to be applied in reading poetry. (Vid. §10, c. e.) 

311. In the following seven common verbs, the perfect 
participle is formed from a root different from the root of 
the infinitive, viz : — 



£rt, 


* to be\ 


Per/. 


Part 


ywT. 


Root. 


I- 


to*it, 


1 to die'. 


11 


» 


%W1. 

\9 


19 


* 


*wr, 


' to do'. 


11 


j* 


URUI. 


99 


*ft. 


$*T, 


' to give'. 


11 


• 


finrr. 


11 


a. 


#5fT, 


' to take'. 


11 


» 


ram. 


>> 


a 


4IJHI, 


' to go*. 

' to determine'. 


11 


19 


JIHT. 


91 


V. 


OI<l«1l, 


11 


11 


3UT. 


99 


«. 



a. Of the above, *<MF, TOfT and WIT also form their perfect parti- 
ciples regularly from the root of the infinitive ; thus, 5R*T, TOT, WWl. 
^TUT, however, is only used in the Frequentative form of the verb ; 
and 3RTT and TOT belong rather to Kanauji and other local dialects 
than to standard Hindi. 

312. When the perfect and imperfect participles are 
used as adjectives, the perf. part., yjn, of the verb $tto, 'to 
be', inflected, if necessary, to agree with the participle and 
noun qualified, is very often added. The participle |*bt, in 
this idiom, is strictly pleonastic and cannot be translated. 

Examples are, — ahUT ysn Oil, ' sown wheat '; £wft J* €frf , ' run- 
ning horses'; Jtvfo ft *W&, ' a singing girl\ 

21 
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313. The Conjunctive participle consists either of the root 
alone, or adds to the root the syllable *rc or $. The follow- 
ing are examples : — 

#. 

Verb. Root. Conjunctive Participle. 

15WT. *W. W, *F* *> orq^lT, 'doing', 'having done'. 

tiOTT. #9. 1** <9 sft, or i& «FT, 'laughing', 'having laughed'. 

WUIT. W. W, OTsft, or^rTSiT, 'going', having gone'. 

^frlT. OT. ^, ^ *ft, or *it W, 'sewing', 'having sewed'. 

a. Sometimes either ART or eft is repeated after «FT ; thus, ^f 5FT «ft 
or TO 95* *FC, ' having walked'; JTT tfft & or 7TT 9R 5RPC, ' having sung'. 
But this is colloquial and scarcely elegant. 

314. The verbal Noun of agency is formed by adding to 
the inflected infinitive, the affix stot or *m. Thus, to 
illustrate : — 

Infinitive. Noun of Agency. 

irRT, 'to sing'. Jll«talMI or Jll3im, 'a singer'. 

$T¥fT, 'to run'. 9lf%talHr or $l«3gKl, 'a runner'. 

titRT, 'to sow'. dl«talUl or Sl3*Kl, 'a sower'. 

a. Of these two suffixes, 8ITHT is everywhere used ; TTCT is more 
common in the east than in the west. These nouns are declined in 
the maso , like ihfT (p. 76); and in the fern., like xfrre^ (p. 77). The 
final d of these affixes,especially of 9TCT, is occasionally shortened ; 
but this again is an eastern usage. 

315. The fifteen tenses of the standard dialect may be 
distributed into three groups. The first group will include 
such tenses as are formed immediately from the Root, by 
means of certain terminations; the second group, such 
tenses as are formed by means of the Imperfect Participle ; 
the third group, such tenses as are formed by means of the 
Perfect Participle. As thus distributed, the tenses stand 
as follows : — 

Gkoup i. 

TENSES FROM THE ROOT. 

1. Contingent Future. 2. Absolute Future. 3. Imperative (Future). 
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Group ii. Group in. ^ NS _ 

TENSES FRO& THE IMPERFECT TENSES FROM THE PERFECT 

PARTICIPLE. PARTICIPLE. 

1. Indefinite Imperfect. 1. Indefinite Perfeot. 

2. Present Imperfect. 2. Present Perfeot. 

3. Past Imperfect. * 3. Past Perfeot. 

4. Contingent Imperfect. 4. Contingent Perfect. 

5. Presumptive Imperfect. 5. Presumptive Perfeot. 

6. Negative Contingent Imperfeot. 6. Negative Contingent Perfeot. 

316. The above arrangement and nomenclature differs somewhat from any 
given in other Hindi or Hindustani grammars ; but it is believed to rest on 
sound philosophical principles, and to give a more precise expression to the 
distinctive charucteristics and mutual relations of the several tenses. Not 
only do these several groups have an outward individual character, in respect 
of their derivation respectively from three different parts of the verb, but one 
distinctive radical conception will be found to underlie all the tenses of each 
group, with which all their varioas usages may be connected. Every action 
or state, whether actual or contingent, may be conceived of under three 
different aspects, relatively to its own progress, i.e., (1) as not yet begun; (2) 
as begun, but not completed ; or (3) as completed. It is believed that these are 
the essential ideas which severally pervade these three groups of tenses. 
In Group I, all three tenses represent the action as not begun, i.e., as 
future. The Absolute Future represents this futurition as a reality ; the Con- 
tingent Future and Imperative, represent it as a possibility. The Contingent 
Future represents the futurition as contingent, in a general way, whether 
desired or not ; the Imperative represents it as an object of desire or will. 
The tenses of Group II, represent the action of the verb, under various phas- 
es, as imperfect, i.e., as not yet completed ; the tenses of Group III 9 represent 
it, in different aspects, as perfect or completed. 

317. The three tenses of the Future, in Group I, are 
formed by adding certain terminations to the root, as 
follows : — 

(1) The Contingent Future is formed by adding to the 
root the terminations given in the following table. 

Terminations of the Contingent Futuee. 

Sing, 1. *• 2. *. 3. *. 

Plur. 1. *. 2. *T. 3. *. 
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(2) The terminations of the Imperative are identical with 
the above, except in the 2nd sing., in which no affix what- 
ever is added to the root. 

a. In the place of the above affixes for the 2nd and 3rd 
plur., other terminations are added to the root to form 
what is commonly known as the Respectful Imperative. 
These terminations areas follows: — 2nd plur., *xn; 3rd 
plur., vi, or, more rarely, m, Of these, the form w is 
commonly used with the plur. of the 2nd pers. pronoun, ?ra ; 
that in ^ or *ihn with the honorific pronoun, srra, or some 
equivalent word. 

b. Verbs of which the root ends in $ or * insert ^ before 
the above affixes. In this case the radical * is changed to ^. 

Thus ^IT, 'to take', makes the resp. imper., *nT5TOT, <HlTd3 ; §sn, 4 to 
give', resp. imper., ^frroitT, ^tfW; OT«n, 'to sew'; resp. imper., £)ialiil, 
^raft; ifclT, 'to drink'; resp. imper., iftftniT, iftffclil or cDhttDjII, etc. 

c. To the verbs included under b may be added three 
verbs from the list in §311, which irregularly form the 
respectful imperative from the root of the perfect participle; 
viz., 95^rr, 'to do', *re*n, 'to die', and Srar, 'to be', of which 
the respectful forms of the imperative are, sRffroT, sftrefi ; 

tTTOPIT, jttsiQ; ^hwt. ^wi. 

C\ C\ C\ C\ 

d. Observe that V?T and VI, after ^1 in these respectful forms, are 
very often contracted to Wl and *; giving, instead of the above, T^, 
Gfftirr, Ad, etc 

(3) The Absolute Future is formed from the Contingent 
Future, by adding to each person of that tense, in the sing. , 
Hi, masc, or ift, fern. ; and in the plur. H, masc, or 0f y fern. 
The full terminations, therefore, as added to the root are as 
follows : — 

Terminations of the Absolute Future. 

Sing. 1. tfUT, fern. ^bn. 2. *7IT, fern. *ift. 3 mn, fern. *lft. 
Plur. 1. tii, fern. 4ift. 2. *hft, fern. ^tlHt. 3. tii, fern. $T(t. 
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318. In the 2nd and 3rd sing, and the 1st and 3rd plur., H is very 
often substituted for * after open roots ( §307 j, in all three tenses of 
the future. In this case the Anusvdr in the plural is added, not to 
the initial ^ of the termination, but to the final vowel of the root. 
Thus, $RT, ' to be', makes the 2nd and 3rd 6ing. in these tenses 
%T* or %TH ; %ran or SniJTT ; and the 1st and 3rd plur., %mi or %tn, 

$rii) or ihnt 

319. After roots ending in srr, i, * or ^t, a is optionally 

inserted before * and 4 in the tenses of the Future. Thus, 
for *m*, lifa, *rc, we very commonly hear wira, tft3, fcrd. 

a. But in the case of roots ending in *, educated moderns 
very often reject that vowel before all the terminations of 
the three tenses of the future. 

Thus, from $*T, 'to give', we may have in the Contingent Future, 
1st sing., 3\ for $i; 3rd sing., §, for #S; 2nd plur., $T, for $$T. 
Similarly, from #5fT, 'to take', we have, in the Absolute Future, 1st 
sing., ^JTT, 1st plur., Sil, etc., eto. 

320. Before proceeding to explain the formation of the 
remaining tenses of the verb, it will be necessary, as a pre- 
liminary, to exhibit certain tenses of the auxiliary verb 
$t*tt, 'to be', or 'become'. Besides the regular tenses com- 
mon to all verbs, two other tenses, viz., a Present and an 
Indefinite Past, are usually, though inaccurately, assigned 
to this verb. These must be considered first in order.* They 
express simple existence, and answer, respectively, to the 
English 'am' and 'was'. These tenses are conjugated in 
the standard dialect as follows : — 

Present. 

Singular. Plural. 

$*, 'I am', ?n\|, 'we are*, 

g f , ' thou art\ ?p? %T, ' you are'. 

9* 5, 'he is'. $ ^|, ' they are\ 



* Though conveniently treated here, it should be understood that, in reali- 
ty, they have no organic connextion with the verb hond, which is derived 
throughout from the Sanskrit bhu; while the various forms of these two ten- 
ses are derived from a$ and other radicals. 
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Past. 

Singular. Plural. 

$ in, 'I was'. *n il, 'we were'. 

n m, ' thou wast'. ?TO il, ' you were'. 

cif *TT, ' he, she or it was*. S il, ' they were'. 

Fern. $ vt, etc. JJ?w*. TO *ft, etc. 

321. We add the three future tenses of the verb 

$rt, c to be ' or ' become \ 

Contingent Puttjre. 

Singular. Plural. 

3? %TO or $t, 'I may be'. f*r^rt.%Td,%tHor%t, 'wemayW. 

H%T^,%ra,%^lo^%T/thoumaystbe , . gw %TOT or %T, 'you may be'. 

CW $TO, %ra, %m or %T, 'he may be'. S %rt,$ra, ^ftlor it, 'they may be\ 

Absolute Ftjttjbe. 

Singular. Plural. 

$ $i4jh or gfllT, 'I shall be*, **i %rfcft, $TCffi, ihrft or $W, 'we 

shall be'. 

n %mn, Breton 1 , ^nnn or $nn, ?ra iron} or $rii, 'you will be'. 

* thou wilt be'. 

3* $tott, Breton, $nnn or trm, S $rtS, 3rcffi, tfcri) or §HI, 'they 

'he will be'. ^-^1 be'. 

(jJ^Si %raift, h $reift, etc. \Fim^ to trtifr, tot tnft, etc 

Imperative. 

2nd sing, n $T. The rest like the Contingent Future. 
Respectful Imperative, ^nrifr or W^T, *fo|ifr or *#, ^UdHjii, 

' be pleased to be'. 

322. We are now prepared to explain the formation of 
the tenses of the Imperfect and Perfect participles, as enu- 
merated in Groups I and II. Inasmuch as between each 
of the six tenses in each group, taken in pairs, there will 
be found the closest analogy, we may most conveniently 
treat the tenses of both participles together. The verb 
*rrcr, 'to come', is taken as an illustration. 
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323. The Indefinite Imperfect represents an action simply 
as incomplete, without reference to any particular time, and 
may thus refer either to the past, present, or future ; the 
Indefinite Perfect represents the action as complete, but 
also with no definite reference to time. These agree in 
grammatical form, as consisting simply of the Participle 
without any auxiliary; e g., $ mm, 'I come', 'I would come'; 
H mm, 'I came\ 

a. The Indefinite Imperfect has no one precise equivalent in English, 
which might of itself express all its various uses. It is most commonly 
employed as a past contingent, as, e # , jo turn sack bolte, ' had you spoken 
the truth*. 

324. The second pair consists of the Present Imperfect 
and Present Perfect. These both agree in referring the 
action to the present time ; the former represents the action 
as unfinished at the present time ; the latter as finished at 
the present time. As thus both referring to the present, 
they are both formed by adding to the participles, the Pre- 
sent of the auxiliary substantive verb; e.g., H mm % 'I come* 
or 'am coming'; H mm s, 'I have come'. 

325. The third pair consists of the Past Imperfect and 
Past Perfect. The former represents the action of the verb 
as in progress at some past time ; the latter as completed 
at some past time. The agreement in time is represented 
by the Past tense of the auxiliary substantive verb ; e.g., 
$ mm *n, 'I was coming'; $ shot m, 'I had come'. 

326. The fourth pair consists of the Contingent Imper- 
fect and the Contingent Perfect. These tenses again differ 
in that we have, in the former, the action in progress ; 
in the latter, the action completed. But both alike repre- 
sent the action merely as & possibility. The characteristic 
auxiliary is the Contingent Future of the substantive 
verb ; e.g., H *n?n tr3, 'I may be coming'; H mm ti3, 'I may 
have come'. 
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327. The fifth pair embraces the Presumptive Imperfect 
and the Presumptive Perfect, These exhibit the same 
contrast of incompleteness and completion, and agree in re- 
presenting the action, under these two phases, as a proba- 
bility. The auxiliary common to both is the Absolute 
Future of the substantive verb; the Future tense indicating 
the positive presumption of the occurrence of the action ; 

e.g., a* mm tnn, 'he must be coming'; un win snrr, 'he must 
have come'. 

328. In the sixth Group we have two tenses which we 
have called the Negative Contingent Imperfect, and Nega- 
tive Contingent Perfect. These are formed by adding to 
the two participles of the verb, the Indefinite Imperfect of 
the substantive verb; as, e.g., St ?p *ro WT&, ' had you been 
coming'; $n $ * mm %rm m &x srt uto * tr?n, 'if I had not come, 
they had not had sin'. 

a. Grammarians have found much difficulty in defining the precise scope 
of these infrequent tenses, or assigning them a name. In truth, the former 
of the two, especially, is so very rarely met, that it is difficult to gather exam- 
ples enough to form the basis of a judgment. While by no means confident 
that the name chosen is the best possible, it is so far expressive of the usage 
of these tenses that they alone are never found except in conditional clauses 
implying the negation of the condition. It is indeed true that negative con- 
ditional clauses are also often and more commonly expressed by the Indefinite 
tenses, perfect and imperfect; but this is not, by any means, in the Indefinite 
tenses, as in these, their cxclusivo function. 

b. The last three pairs of tenses have usually been arranged by themselves, 
as the 'six uncommon tenses*. But apart from the fact, that some, at least, of 
these tenses are by no means uncommon, it scarcely seems philosophical, 
thus to sot off certain tenses in a class by themselves, on the sole ground of 
their comparatively infrequent occurrence. They are accordingly made to 
take their proper place under the tenses of the participles. 

329. la addition to the above verbal forms, grammarians have 
usually enumerated a so-oalled 'Adverbial participle', which is formed 
by adding the emphatio particle, wt, to the obi. form of the imperfect 
participle ; as, e.g., from WRT, VT?i %t> * immediately upon going'. 
But as this is not in truth an additional formation from the verb, 
but merely a special grammatical construction of the Imperfect par- 
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ticiple, there seems to be no sufficient reason for giving it a separate 
place in the paradigm of the verb. The same idiom, indeed, oocurs, 
though much more rarely, with the perfeot participle also ; as, e.g., 
TO sft ire *^, * immediately upon his having gone'. 

330. The three tenses of the future of the verb $rt, 'to 
be', have already been exhibited. We now add six tenses 
of the participles ; the remaining six, with the exception of 
the Contingent Perfect, are much less frequent. 

a. Observe, that in all the oompound tenses of the Imperfect par- 
ticiple, and in the Indefinite perfect, this verb has the signification, 
not of 'being' but 'becoming*. In the other tenses, it may have either 
sense, but the compound verb $T WIT, is to be preferred in the sense 
of ' becoming'. 

Imperfect Participle, $n*T, 'becoming'. 

Perfect Participle, JW, 'been', [ing become*. 

Conjunctive Participle, $T,$ttm,$T%,$Hfft$, * having been* or 'hav- 
Noun of Agency, 9l3ai<Hl or ^tS^ttt, 'that which is to be\ 

Indefinite Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

$ tr?TT, * I would be',* etc. TO $rft, ' we would be', eto. 

n $T?IT, ' thou wouldst be', etc ?p 8t^, * you would be', eto. 

*t $T?IT, ' he ' or ' it would be\ % $T^, ' they would be', eto. 

Present Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

$ $mr $, 'I am becoming*. TO trft V 'we are beooming'. 

a %Tftt 5, . 'thou art becoming'. *p 8t^ $T, 'you are beooming'. 
mw $T?IT 5, 4 he, it is becoming* . § $TO \ 'they are becoming*. 

Past Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

3? $THT *TT, ' I was becoming*. TO W% *J, 'we were becoming'. 
n $THT W, ' thou wast becoming*. ?p? $T$ ii, 'you were becoming*. 
%im *TT, 'he was beooming*. $ frft ii, 'they were becoming*. 



* This is only one of many possible renderings of this tense. Vid. §323. 

22 
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Indefinite Perfect. 

Singular. 

H 3*TT, i I became'. TO 5*, 

n «n, 'thou becaraest'. ?p 5*, 

en f*T, 'he became'. S 5*, 

Present Perfect. 

Singular. 



Plural. 

'we became*, 
'you became', 
'they became'. 

Plural. 



$ TOT *, ' I have been' or ' be- TO J* *, 'we have been' or 'be- 



come . 



come . 



n TOT $, 'thou hast been' or 'be- nn 5* $T, 'you have been' or 'bo- 



come . 



come . 



99 



yRT i, 'he has been' or 'be- 9 $*% 'they have been' or 'be- 



come . 



come . 



Past Perfect. 

Singular. 
3? JOT *TT, ' I had been' or 'be- TO 3* ii, 



come 



n J*TT *TT, 'thou hadst been' or 'be- 



come . 



Plural. 

'we had been' or 'be- 
come'. 

TOT y? il, 'you had been' or 'be- 



come 



Of J*TT *TT, 'he had been' or 'be- $ 3* ii, 



come 



'they had been' or 'be- 

come'- 

a. Observe, that by changing HT final to ♦ for the singular, and * 
final to % for the plural, the above will be transformed into the femi- 
nine conjugation. In the compound forms of the verb, however, 
Anmvdr in the plural is commonly added to the second member only. 
Thus we say, TO $nft *ft, not imf fft ; similarly, yfc *, etc. These 
remarks apply to all verbs whatever. 

b. J*TT is commonly Romanized, hud y but this is incorrect; in the 
Nagari, the first syllable is always short. 

331. Prom what has been said, it will be evident that the 
conjugation of the Hindi verb, as respects terminations is 
perfectly regular. In standard Hindi and in all the western 
dialects, however, there is a peculiar idiom in the construc- 
tion of the tenses of the Perfect Participle in Transitive 
verbs, which demands especial notice. The following rules 
should therefore be carefully studied. 

332. In the use of all the tenses of the Perfect Partici- 
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pie of Transitive verbs, the case of the Agent must be sub- 
stituted for the nominative of the subject. Two construc- 
tions are then admissible, viz. : — 

(1) That which, in English idiomi is the object of the 
action, may be put in the nominative case, with which the 
verb is inflected to agree in gender and number. 

(2) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the dative, and the verb, irrespective 
of the gender or number of either the subject or object, is 
then put in the masc. sing. 

These two may be termed, respectively, the Passive and 

Impersonal constructions. 

Thus, with the Present Perfect of $^RT, 'to see', we have, instead 
of the English construction, either, e.g., $ ^ 311 Iftii $OT, 'I saw that 
carriage'; or $ $ TO H**l %T $OT, ' I saw that girl'. In the former 
case the real nominative to the verb is TOOT, with which therefore the 
verb agrees in the 3rd fern. sing. In the second, there is no nominative 
expressed ; that which in English is the nominative of the verb, 
appears here in the dative, and the verb is used impersonally in the 
3rd maso. sing. 

N. B. The beginner should carefully observe, ( 1 ) that this con- 
struction is used with transitive verbs only ; and (2) with such verbs, 
only in the tenses of the perfect participle. Thus, although we must 
say, TO $ WFi wi «FT JTTtT, * he beat his brother', we must use the 
active construction with the same verb in the tenses of the imperfect 
participle, even when referring to past time. Thus we say, e.g., VR 
STO^ vak %t 41 UN I *n, 'he was beating his brother'; not TO ^ 44 KM I W, 

which would be nonsense. 

333. It is to be noted that all Hindi perfect participles are in fact corrnpted 
forms of the Sk. perfect passive participle, and the idiom under consideration 
has its origin and explanation in the Sanskrit construction of such participles, 
according to which, under the above conditions, the passive participle is made 
to agree in gender and number with that which in English idiom is the object 
of the verb, and the logical subject is put in the instrumental case. Thus, to 
illustrate, the English phrase 'he said', may be rendered in Sanskrit, ffcf Sfiftpt, 
lit, 'by him said*, Hindi, ^J 3 QfiTT. Similarly, the Sanskrit ?ffi uTlltlfclJIMil 
7g:, 'he saw a youug mouse', becomes in Hindi, TO «T T% CRT 5Tf[T $OT. 
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334. The following common verbs, viz., ftfcMl, 'to talk idly', dlHHT, 
'to speak', *K;MI, 'to forget', WJ^II, 'to fight', and *n*TT, 'to bring', 
although transitive in sense, taking an object after them, are excep- 
tions to the above rule, and are never construed with the case of the 
agent. 

a. The perfect tenses of tJU+Mtl, 'to understand', are also sometimes 
construed with the nominative of the subject ; but it is considered 
better to use the case of the agent. 

335. Observe, that in the pronunciation of all primitive or causal 
Verbs with monosyllabio roots, the accent everywhere remains upon 
the radical syllable. But in causal verbs formed by adding a sylla- 
ble, as W, HT, wra, W, etc., to the root of the primitive, the accent 
rests throughout upon this causal affix. In the following examples, 
the aooent is indicated by the italic letters : Aarunga, karrfunga ; kahta, 
kah/ata, bana, banrf, etc. Many words identical in form, but different 
in meaning, are thus distinguished only by the accent ; thus parhi, is 
3rd sing., indef. perf., from parhnd, '(he) read'; but parhrf, with the 
accent on the second syllable is 2nd sing. imp. from parhdnd, 'cause 
thou (him) to read'. Similarly, swwa, is 'heard'; but 'sunef , 'tell thou', 
etc. etc. In no case, however, must the aooent be exaggerated. 

336. The following tables exhibit the conjugation of three verbs. 
Table XII illustrates the conjugation of a regular intransitive verb, 
with a consonant final in the root ; Table XIII, that of an intransitive 
verb with a vowel final in the root. Table XIV exhibits the conju- 
gation of the transitive verb tftTOT, 'to do'. So slight are the differen- 
ces in the conjugation of pure and mixed verbs, that it has not been 
thought necessary to give more than one paradigm of a regular verb. 
On the other hand, as will appear, the slightly irregular verbs, WTHT 
and SFHtt, in various combinations are so very common that it has 
seemed desirable to exhibit their conjugation in full. Exactly like 
4M.HI, perf. part., T5CTT, are also conjugated the transitive verbs, $HT, 
'to give', perf. part., firm, and #*T, 'to take', perf. part., ftnn. All 
regular pure verbs as, e.g., f^niT, 'to shew', perf. part., fe^nUT, are 
conjugated exactly as WIT, except that the root of the infinitives is 
preserved throughout. 
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18*2 VERBS. — PASSIVE VOICE. 

Of the Passive Voice. 

337. The Passive Voice is much less used in Hindi than 
in English. Its place is largely taken by neuter verbs. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the construction of the 
past tenses of transitive verbs with ^ is, in reality, a passive 
construction. Still in certain cases, which will be duly 
noticed in the chapter on syntax, the Hindi verb admits 
of a Passive Voice. 

338. Any verb may be conjugated passively by adding 
to its Perfect participle the verb wtht. 'to go', which verb is 
then conjugated after the manner exhibited in Table XIII. 
The participle is inflected to agree with the subject ; *n 
final becoming *, for the masc. plur., and ^, for the fern., 

sing, or plur. 

Thus from the verb nun I, 'to strike', we have the passive JTTCT "sn^fT, 
'to be struck'; from $*TT, 'to give', pass., fenT 5TRT, 'to be given'; from 
firWfT, 'to shew', pass., fc^nn ^TRT, 'to be shown'. Other examples 
are as follows, 315 TO f^TOT JPH, 'that letter was written'; sftri ^ 
HTrt irmt Hi, 'some woman was being beaten'; $ 5f?f $# STT^ ^, 
'they are not seen'; i.e., 'they are invisible'. 

#. Sometimes even neuter verbs are conjugated passively ; as, e.g., 
from WIT, 'to come', pass., Wim ^TRT. But this idiom is scarcely 
transferable to English. 

339. As the passive conjugation presents no difficulties 
whatever, it will be quite sufficient to present a mere 
synopsis of the more common tenses. We take, as an 
example, the verb Rutin i, 'to write', perf. part., ftnsn. 

Synopsis of the passive Conjugation o/ T*usm i. 

Infinitive ; fi-IW ^TRT, 'to be written'. 

Conjunctive Participle ; TCWT ^rrqft, 'having been written'. 

Contingent Future, 3rd sing. ; Rugl WV, 'it may be written'. 

Absolute Future ; „ „ TTOT *rran, 'it will be written'. 

Imperative ; „ „ fe^fT *nr, 'let it be written'. 
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Indefinite Imperfect, 3rd sing.; ftraT wrm/it is, or would be, written'. 
Present Imperfect, „ „ M^l OT?n $, 'it is being written'. 
Fast Imperfect, „ „ 1HJ8I ^3fTrn in, 'it was being written'. 

Indefinite Perfect, „ „ TTOT JHIT, 'it was written'. 
Present Perfect, „ „ fcWT IHTT $, 'it has been written'. 

Past Perfect, „ „ ftflSCT JTUT *n, 'it had been written*. 

a. The remaining tenses are extremely, rare ; if, indeed, many of 
them ever occur at all. In general, the student will need to guard 
against the too free use of any of these passive forms. 

Causal Verbs. 

340. From every primitive verb in Hindi, may be de- 
rived a Causal and a Second causal verb. The first causal 
expresses immediate causation, and the second causal, the 
mediate causation of the act or state of the primitive. Thus 
from the primitive shrt, * to be made', we have the causal, 
44 mi, 'to make', and the second causal, srottt, 'to cause 
(another person) to make'. 

a. If the primitive be a neuter verb, it is plain that the 1st causal will be 
the corresponding active verb. It is thus evident that the causal may often 
be translated into English by a single verb having no etymological connexion 
with the word which properly translates the primitive. Illustrations will be 
found below. 

341. The rules for the formation of causal verbs are 
as follows : — 

(1) Add to the root of the primitive, wi for the causal, and 
en for the second causal. The usual infinitive termination, 
*n, added to the root thus modified, will give the infinitive 
of the causal or second causal in question. Thus from 
<mhh i, c to burn', we have the root m* ; whence we derive, 
as above, the root of the causal, *fit. and of the second 
causal, w&an ; from which again, we have the causal infini- 
tives, ««h i, 'to set on fire', and ^Frcnsn, 'to cause to set on 
fire\ Similar are the following examples : — 
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Primitive. Causal. Second Causal. 

33HT, 'to rise'. 4dMl, 'to raise'. ddfllM I, 'to cause to raise 

TORT, 'to be hid- T&UMI, 'to hide*. feuaiM l, 'to cause to hide 
den'. 

TORT, 'to be ripe', TORT, 'to cook'. TORORT, 'to cause to cook 
'cooked'. 

ftujHl, 'to meet'. RlHHl, 'to cause* to firaciRT, 'to cause to mix 

meet', to mix'. 

§*RT, 'to hear'. *pTRT, 'to tell 9 . §TORT, 'to cause to tell'. 

a. A short a in the second syllable of dissyllabic roots 
which have a short vowel in. the first syllable, usually be- 
comes silent in the causal. But before the affix of the 
second causal, the a is pronounced. Examples are, — 

Primitive. Causal. Second Causal. 

fRHIRT chamakndy WtthMI, pron. chamkdnd. W4*3Ml chamdkwdnd. 
'to shine'. 

fareRRT pighalnd, TilUUHl, „ pighldnd. TilUWIMI pighalwdnd. 
'to melt' intr. 

fflSHRT bhatakndy UdeiiHI, „ bhatkdnd. tWMIMI bhatakwdnd. 
'to wander'. 

CTRPTT samajhnd, OT3TRT, „ samjhdnd. HWMkXAX samajhwdnd. 
'to understand'. 

U3TCTT pakarnd, TOhTRT, „ pakrdnd. IRiTORT pakarwdnd. 
'to seize'. 

HT^RT parakhnd y UUSIHI, „ parkhdnd % HT313IRT parakhwdnd. 
'to be tried'. 

6. Monosyllabic roots containing a long vowel shorten 
that vowel before the causal and second causal affixes. 
Open roots then insert *i between the shortened vowel and 
the causal affixes. 

N. B. In the application of this rule, observe, that a is the short 
substitute for m ; *, for i, *, %, and occasionally for *HT ; ^, for 35, 
#r, and $T, in the primitive. 

Under this head, the following are examples of close roots : — 

Primitive. Causal. Second Causal. 

H*RT, 'to go around'. WTRF, 'to turn around'. UUaMl. 

«UMI, 'to waken'. TOTRT, 'to awaken'. 4NI6IMI. 

wnii, 'to conquer'. RRTRT, 'to cause to conquer'. nJTORT. 
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The foll6wing are examples of open roots : — 

^TRT, 'to eat'. folHHl, to feed*. faaOTRT, 'to oause to feed', 

ifon, 'to drink*. UlHlHl, 'to give to drink'. ft^WlTifT, 'to cause to give 

drink'. 
%TOT, 'to sleep'. ^snfT, 'to put to sleep'. 4j«eiHl, 'to cause to put 

to sleep'. 

a. Verbs of this class with monosyllabic roots enclosing 
% or *h, commonly retain the long vowel, and form their 
causals according to (1) ; as, e.g., 

iten, 'to swim'. Q*Rl, 'to cause to swim'. 2nd Causal, $TW!T. 
^T^5fT, 'to run'. ^FfTfT, 'to cause to run'. ,, „ 9l«aMl. 

b. But 3dHl, 'to sit', makes the 1st causal, $3RT or ffTCPIT, 
Ho seat'. It also often follows the example of open roots, and admits 
an ^f before the causal affix, making fa AH Ml. Similarly 9PPIT, 'to 
say', £ti£Ml, 'to learn', and $GRT, 'to see', make their causals either 
95WRT, NJ4IHI and fcranfT, or <MHI4I, foTOPfr and ftrarcn*T. mwrm 
and tfcCHMl are peculiar in having a passive sense, viz.> to be called', 
'to be named'. 

(2) Many primitive neuter verbs having a monosyllabic 
root enclosing a short vowel, form the 1st causal by simply 
lengthening that vowel. The 2nd causal is formed in the 
usual way. Thus, e.g. : — 

ettdHi, 'to be cut'. *IAWI, 'to cut'. tfidtHii, 'to cause to cut'. 

3TCRT, 'to be fastened'. arteRT, 'to fasten'. iOTTOT, 'to oause to fasten'. 
H51T, 'to be loaded'. MI34I, to load'. ^RfWHT, 'to cause to load'. 
falfRT, to be pulled'. *ifaRT, to pull'. fiftVOTIT, to oause to pull'. 

a. Sometimes in such words, instead of the cognate long vowel, 
the gun or vriddhi of the primitive vowel is the substitute, as in 
the following : — 

*pRT, to be open'. J&IHHI, to open', ^prann, to cause to open'. 
H^fT, to be dissolved'. dra*IT, to dissolve'. UH4HI, to cause to dissolve'. 
MJHIHI, to be pulled'. $«RT, to pull'. fttfrarTTT, to cause to pull'. 

b. m^hhi , c to come out*, make its 1st causal, ^retrain, af- 
ter the analogy of the above. 

*4 
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c. A few primitive roots ending in s, change this z to 
the cognate ¥ in the causals. Some of these present other 
irregularities. The mo'st common are the following : — 

'to be separated'. #TfTT, 'to leave'. ffT^T, 'to liberate'. 

'to break', intr. ftl^H I, 'to break', tr. AitfeiMlJ ' to cause to 

ft l ^H l, \ break'. 

ih&HI , 'to tear', „ urnpfT, 'to tear', „ UTOarRT, ) 'to cause to 

Ui^MI. J tear'. 

$CTT, 'to burst', „ uii<SWI, 'to burst', „ iffg9RT, 'to cause to 

* ' * burst'. 

d. ftresfT, 'to be sold', changes the final guttural of the root to the 
corresponding palatal, in the 1st causal only, making 5RRT, ' to 
sell'. *^IT, 'to remain', changes % to the hard guttural aspirate, 
W, making T^RT, 'to keep'. 

e. Two verbs, viz., £4Ml, 'to be immersed', and *5)jmi, 'to be wet', 
make their 1st oausals, respectively, sston, and firctolT. Sometimes, 
however, they assume the regular causal affixes. 

/. ftra^fT, 'to be ended', makes the 1st causal M«II€H1 or TTO¥fT, 
'to finish'. The verb 9*HI, mentioned at (1) 6., makes yet another 
form, ddlHHI ; and, similarly, ftefT, 'to enter', makes U6IH4I. #fan, 
to take', makes TMeiiHI. 

342. Of some verbs the neuters have become obsolete in High 
Hindi, though still in use in some dialects. Thus, e.g. % the neuter 
of shfn, 'to join', ^pIT, is not very common in standard Hindi, 
but in the Rdrndt/nn, under the form W5|. it is the common substitute 
for the H. H. TtiMHI, 'to meet' or 4 find\ Similarly the common word 
$3RT, 'to see', is the causal of the dialectic K. 4lu3l, 'to appear'. On 
the other hand, a few neuters are commonly used in High Hindi, of 
which the causal forms are rarely heard. A common example is JfipTT, 
'to fall', the causal of which, XTOfT (mm), frequently ocours in the 
Rdmdyan, but is very rare in standard Hindi. 

343. Many verbs form their causals both aocording to rules (1) and 
(2). Usually with such difference in form, there is also a difference 
in signification, and often one form is dialectic. A good illustration 
is found in the verb TSRT, 'to be pressed', which makes one causal, 
TOTfT, 'to press down', and another, 3I4MI, having the special 
meaning, 'to shampoo'. So also, from UUH4I, 'to meet', the standard 
dialect makes the causal, WHHl ; 'to mix'; but the Ma>wari, following 
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the second rule, makes the causal, AdJl, 'to send'. <«<HMI, 'to call', 
is commonly reckoned a causal from aireRT, 'to speak'; but Stcr is 
invariably used in the R&mdyan instead of TORT, in the same sense. 
344. We may note in conclusion the existence of a class of causal 
verbs derived from abstract nouns, which denote the oausation of 
that which is expressed by the noun. Thus, from TTO, 'anger', comes 
TCTOTRT, 'to be angry'; from TO*, 'vertigo', ftwifll, 'to be giddy*. 
Under this head also come a number of onomatopoetic words; as, 
e.g., 4M4MMI, 'to simmer', 'to chink', i.e., 'to make the sound chhan- 
chhan ; khtim^MI, 'to twitter as a bird', etc. 

Of Compound Verbs.* 

315. These have been commonly enumerated as of twelve 
varieties, viz., Intensives, Potentials, Completives, Frequen- 
tatives, Desideratives, Continuatives, Statistical Incep- 
tives, Permissives, Acquisitives, Reiteratives and Nominals. 

a. Of these, however, no more than the first five can properly be 
called compound verbs. In all the other combinations, (except perhaps 
some Nominals,) a Participle, Infinitive or Noun, is in grammatical 
construction with the verb which it precedes, so that their explana- 
tion properly belongs to Syntax. As, however, all these idioms have 
usually been explained at this point, aud as acquaintance with them 
will greatly facilitate the understanding of many illustrations used 
in the Syntax, we give the subject a place in this section. 

316. The five varieties of true Compound Verbs may be 
divided into two classes, as follows : — 

Compound Verbs. 
Class i. Class ii. 

Formed with the Boot. Formed with the Ferf. Fart. 

1. Intensives. 1. Frequentatives. 

2. Potentials. 2. Desideratives. 

3. Completives. . 



* This section would perhaps have been more naturally deferred to the 
chapter on Derivative and Compound words ; but considering the necessities 
of beginners, it has been thought well to follow the practice of other Urdu and 
Hindi grammarians, and treat the subject in immediate connexion with Verbs. 



< 
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Class I. Compounds formed with the Root. 

347. Intensive compounds intensify or otherwise modify 
the meaning of the verb whose root stands first in the com- 
pound. They are formed by adding to a verbal root one 
of certain other verbs, which latter verb in conjunction 
with the root is then conjugated as usual. This second 
conjugated member does not, however, retain its separate 
character and significance ; but only modifies, in accordance 
with the general idea which it embodies, the meaning of 
the unconjugated root to which it is annexed. 

Examples are the following : — 

iftlPfT, ' to throw \ ifcR $5fT, i to throw away \ 

ftflpIT, ' to break \ foe 4IHHI, ' to break to piecea y . 

ChldHl, c to out \ CRTS VTCRT, 'to cut off*, [succeed*. 

WW l, * to be made \ WT *ITOT, 'to be quite made, to 

firoiT» * to fall \ firc TC?TT, * to fall down 

ftmWT, i to cause to fall \ fil*T $fT, ' to throw down 

WRT, ' to know \ Wl iXWHl, ' to be found out', 'ap- 

*VTifT, ' to eat \ W\ TOfT, ' to eat up \ [pear 

%HH, * to be \ $T WIT, ' to become 

ifovT, * to drink \ ift $*n, * to drink down 

$*IT, ' to take \ $ #fatT, ' to take away 

&5TT, * to sit \ ate TOTT, * to sit still 

$GRT, ' to see \ $51 TfJT, * to look <m, ' to gaze 

dlim, * to speak '. dra <dd«ll, * to speak up 

a. Causals very often take IV after 3IT in these compounds, as VffTH 
5*11, fe^TO $HT, ^IHI ^IT, etc. This is the uniform practice in many 
dialects. 

318. The above list oomprises about all the verbs whioh are com- 
bined with the roots of other verbs to form Intensive Compounds. 
It is evident that, in most cases, the modification of the meaning of 
the verb may be expressed in English by a preposition adverbially 
used with the verb. It may be difficult to find a term which shall 
exactly express the idea added by the secondary verb in every case, 
but the following is an approximation. 
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* 

$5IT, Intensity. 7T5PTT, Violence. 

mil, Reflexion (?). ^pn, Chance, accident. 

TO, Finality, completeness,. #*T, Reflexion, appropriation. 

dd*l, Suddenness. TWT, Continuance. 

a. Of the above eight verbs, it may be further observed that $5|T 
and 4IHHI can only be used with Transitive verbs ; WIT and TOU^ 
with Intransitives only ; the remainder with either Transitives or 
Intransitives. 

b. It may also be noted that $H is the compound which is most 
frequently used with causal verbs ; as STCIT^H, 'to show'; HTW*T$?IT, 'to 
explain'; fothlU $1T, 'to take out'. But with a few causals it is never 
used ; thus, from TORT, 'to call', we never have TOT $1T, but always 
TOI $TT, 'to call here', i.e., ' to one's self. 

c. WIT is the verb which is most commonly found compounded 
with Intransitives ; as ^3 WIT, 'to be broken'; TTO WTT, 'to meet', 
'to unite'; inpi WIT, 'to arrive'; but it is also used with Transitives, 
as UT WIT, 'to eat up'; 9W WIT, 'to tell'. 

d. Compounds with TfH are common, but for the most part are 
used in the tenses of the perfect participle. In the tenses of the 
imperfect participle and the imperative, they are much more rare. 
As above remarked, these compounds exhibit the action of the verb 
emphatically as continuing or permanent. Thus, $T%t Mf«ft #51 *$ d, 
'the two children were engaged in playing'; $3 *$T, 'sit still'. 

e. ^RT, when compounded with a verbal root, represents the action 
of the verb as terminating with, upon, near, or to the advantage of 
the agent. In many oases, therefore, this compound is equivalent to 
the Middle Voice in Greek. Thus, 4IHHI, is 'to call', in general ; 
but WIT #fr!T, is 'to call to one's self; TORT, 'to place'; TOI #*!T, 'to lay 
by'; i.e., for one's self. #^T, in compounds, thus stands in absolute 
contrast with $*T, emphasizing the action as terminating upon, or to 
the advantage of one's self ; while $3T represents it emphatically as 
terminating upon or to the advantage of another. Compare, e.g. y 
9TO #fan, 'to understand', i.e., for one's self; and 3TO9iT $HT, 'to cause 
another to understand'. WIT approaches to a reflexive sense, but ia 
of much less extensive application than $TT. 

/. inpn, although used with both transitive and intransitive verbs, 
cannot be combined with causals. The idea of 'causation' necessarily 
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Class I. Compounds formed with the Root. 

347. Intensive compounds intensify or otherwise modify 
the meaning of the verb whose root stands first in the com- 
pound. They are formed by adding to a verbal root one 
of certain other verbs, which latter verb in conjunction 
with the root is then conjugated as usual. This second 
conjugated member does not, however, retain its separate 
character and significance ; but only modifies, in accordance 
with the general idea which it embodies, the meaning of 
the unconjugated root to which it is annexed. 

Examples are the following : — 



fi&IRT, 


' to throw \ 


wR $TT, 


* to throw away \ 


f)Nf4l, 


* to break \ 


• * 


' to break to pieces f . 


WdHI, 


* to out \ 


9iT3 VT^PIT, 


'tocuto/f. [succeed*. 


WW I, 


* to be made \ 


SR *IRI, 


'to be quite made, to 


IjKIl* 


• to fall \ 


ftl* TFpTT, 


* to fall down \ 


fiuw, 


i to cause to fall \ 


ftlTT $*TT, 


' to throw down \ 


wn, 


* to know \ 


W! WIT, 

• * 


* to be found out', ; ap- 


wm % 


* to eat \ 


^CT^TOT, 


' to eat up \ [pear \ 


%nn, 


4 to be \ 


%T WlfT, 


' to become \ 


luff, 


' to drink \ 


*n $fT, 


'to drink down 9 . 




* to take \ 


$ $ht, 


' to take away \ 


$3fT, 


4 to sit'. 


WS TWIT, 


'to sit stilt 9 . 


iWI, 


'to see*. 


$^i5npn, 


' to look on, * to gaze \ 


dl<K1l, 


* to speak \ 


dra****, 


' to speak up '. 



a. Causals very often take 9 after 9TT in these compounds, as WHQ 
$HI, fe^TO $fT, ^BfTH $HT, etc. This is the uniform practice in many 
dialeots. 

3 18. The above list oomprises about all the verbs which are com- 
bined with the roots of other verbs to form Intensive Compounds. 
It is evident that, in most oases, the modification of the meaning of 
the verb may be expressed in English by a preposition adverbially 
used with the verb. It may be difficult to find a term which shall 
exactly express the idea added by the secondary verb in every case, 
but the following is an approximation. 
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• 

$*T, Intensity. ¥TCRT, Violence. 

WIT, Reflexion (?). TC?n, Chance, accident. 

WifT, Finality, completeness,. #frn, Reflexion, appropriation. 

464!, Suddenness. T11T, Continuance. 

a. Of the above eight verbs, it may be further observed that $5fT 
and IKrMI can only be used with Transitive verbs ; WTT and WTT, 
with Intransitives only ; the remainder with either Transitives or 
Intransitives. 

b. It may also be noted that $*fT is the compound which is most 
frequently used with causal verbs ; as TOT $TT, 'to show'; TO*fiT$«TT, 'to 
explain'; M*IH $5IT, 'to take out'. But with a few causals it is never 
used ; thus, from TORT, 'to call', we never have TOT $5|T, but always 
TOT $HT, 'to call here', i.e., ' to one's self. 

c. Wft\ is the verb which is most commonly found compounded 
with Intransitives ; as ^ Wft\, 'to be broken'; TTO *!RT, 'to meet', 
'to unite'; inpi WRT, 'to arrive'; but it is also used with Transitives, 
as OT ^n*TT, *to eat up'; SR* WifT, 'to tell'. 

d. Compounds with TTOT are common, but for the most part are 
used in the tenses of the perfect participle. In the tenses of the 
imperfect participle and the imperative, they are much more rare. 
As above remarked, these compounds exhibit the action of the verb 
emphatically as continuing or permanent. Thus, $T%t M4f£i ^ta T$ d, 
'the two children were engaged in playing'; &S T^T, 'sit still'. 

e. ^TT, when compounded with a verbal root, represents the action 
of the verb as terminating with, upon, near, or to the advantage of 
the agent. In many cases, therefore, this compound is equivalent to 
the Middle Voice in Greek. Thus, TORT, is 'to call', in general ; 
but TOT $fT, is 'to call to one's self; WRT, 'to place'; TO $5fT, 'to lay 
by'; i.e., for one's self. #frn, in compounds, thus stands in absolute 
contrast with $TT, emphasizing the action as terminating upon, or to 
the advantage of one's self; while $5fT represents it emphatically as 
terminating upon or to the advantage of another. Compare, e.g., 
TO*R $HT, 'to understand', i.e., for one'3 self; and ^TOT $5|T, 'to oause 
another to understand'. *YRT approaches to a reflexive sense, but is 
of much less extensive application than d«TT. 

/. JRpn, although used with both transitive and intransitive verbs, 
cannot be combined with causals. The idea of 'causation' necessarily 
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excludes that of 'chance'. Thus while we can say, $31 H¥T, 'it 
appeared', we cannot say fipOT TOT. 

g. In many cases, the same root may be compounded with differ- 
ent secondary verbs. A few such examples may further elucidate 
this matter. Thus, from 4BMI, 'to eat', we have 3TT ^rrsfT, 'to eat up'; 
3TT #TT, 'to eat down'; 3TT V&tt, 'to be engaged in eating'. Similarly 
from HH^IT, 'to strike', we have both *TTC $•!!, 'to beat', and WT* ^MHI, 

'to strike down', 'to kill'. 

349. While the modification of the first verb by the secondary member, may 
often be expressed in English either by the addition of certain particles, or by 
the use of another verb from that used to represent the simple Hindi verb, in 
many cases, again, it will be found quite impossible to express in English the 
slight distinction between the simple and compound verb. Indeed it is to be 
remarked, that compounds in which $5fT is the last member, even in Hindi, 
are often scarcely to be distinguished in meaning from the simple verb. Thus 
such forms as 4jWhMI and CTTOT $^T ? TcfJ^MI ail d T3TCTT $5fT, etc., are often 
used interchangeably, with no apparent intention of greater emphasis in the 
one case than in the other. But where a distinction is intended it is 
undoubtedly that indicated above. The compound form is much more 
common colloquially. 

860. Occasionally in prose and in the colloquial, a particle, especial- 
ly a negative, is interposed between the root and the secondary verb ; 
thus, «F$ $Gr wf Wfl! $, 'nothing appears'; |^^T JIOT, '(it) is indeed 
broken'. Also, rarely, in the colloquial, the root is made to follow 
the secondary ; thus, W5 inn $ HTH, 'he has fled away'. This inver- 
sion is never found in prose, but like the previous idiom, is not un- 
usual in poetry.* 

351. The learner must not confound with the above Compound 
verbs, a common idiom in which the leading verb is immediately 
preceded by the conjunctive participle of another verb, taken in that 
form which is identical with the root. Although this combination 
is identical in appearance with the above forms, it is, in reality, a 
different thing, as the final verb in this idiom retains its individua- 
lity and separate signification. Examples of this idiom are, ^ jrtel 
sftT $*5i SlTOfr, lit., ' having seen that village, come', or, in English 
idiom, 'go and see that village'; Si ITT^ $ ^R fT SHUT W, lit., 
'having been at the gardener's house, I have come'; i.e., % I have come 
by wa} r of the gardener's house'. 



♦For other examples, see the section on dialectic conjugation. 
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a. % WRT may be explained either on this principle, as * having 
taken, come', or as a compound, 'to bring*. Similar are 5RW *j*ii*ii, 
'to announce', W ftteMl, 'to come and meet', etc., etc. 

352. A number of quasi compounds occur in whioh SRB, the root 
of tl&Hl, 'to ascend', is the first member, and a verb of motion the 
second. But in these the leading idea is in the second member, to 
which TO adds the idea of 'hostility'. Examples are, TO UTRT, ' to 
run up hostilely'; SR5 STRT, 'to attack'; SRB ^TfTT, 'to rush up hostile- 
ly'. Thus, e.g., 9W OT 5RCT? $ TO tJTUT, 'he hastened up with all (his) 
army'; *Si shr tft SFTsift 5RT *T3IT TO $TVT, 'one more also, the king of 
Kashi, made an assault'. 

353. Potentials are formed by adding to the root of any 
verb, the verb q<*i«u, 'to be able', which may then be conju- 
gated throughout. This compound denotes ability to do 
the action expressed by the primary member. It thus often 
takes the place- of the potential mood in English. 

The following are examples: — dTO WMI, 'to be able to speak'; aw 
$TZ *RFm t, 'he can run'; $ "m 4J4MII, 'I shall be able to go'; S *n 
^3R, 'they may be able to come'. 

a. Sometimes, instead of forming a compound, the verb WFTT takes 
the yerb which it modifies in the oblique form of the infinitive ; thus, 
$ 5f£¥ "3n3 ^fi7TT *, 'I am not able to go'. 

351. Completives are formed by adding to the root of 
a verb, the verb wjftt, which may then be conj ugated in all 
its parts. The imperfect participle, TOm, is rare. This 
compound denotes the completion of the act denoted by the 
primary member of the compound. It is never identical 
in sense with the perfect participle, but denotes the com- 
pleteness of the action in a more emphatic manner. Thus, 
e.g.> to 5* ^ron, ' he ate', but ** to wgt, 'he has done eating'. 

a. Very often the force of *srt will be expressed in Eng- 
lish by the word * already'; as^^ii tot f, * he is indeed 
already gone'. When in the absolute future, this compound 
often nearly corresponds to the English future perfect; 
*ra aw TO toot, 'when he shall have eaten'. 
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Class II. — Compounds formed with the Perfect 

Participle. * 

355. Frequentatwes are formed by affixing to the masc. 
sing, of the perfect participle of any verb, the verb q^n, 
which may then be used in any tense ; the participle, how- 
ever, remains unchanged throughout. These denote the 
habitual or repeated performance of the action expressed 
by the first member of the compound ; thus, tot «ftot, ' to 
read often'; *rnn*fr, 'come often'; at *tir toot $, 'he is in 
the habit of saying'. 

a. Thus whenever the adverb always* denotes, not duration, but 
repeated or customary action, it must be expressed in Hindi by using 
the verb which it qualifies, in the frequentative form. For example, 
the phrase, 'he always bathes in the morning', must be rendered into 
Hindi, fX% fflfsft 1$m fajUT tMJil $. But, on the oontrary, 'we shall be 
always happy', is in Hindi, **T WH WW ft V%H. Other examples 
are, $! JITOl *kl TOT TOOT i, 'I am in the habit of reading the Shastra'; 
W! ftn anft OTOT *ftT, 'always obey my words'; OTT wt TO T3RUT TO^ 
$T, 'why do you always do so ?'. 

356. Desideratives are formed, like Frequentatives, with 
an unchanging perfect participle* in the masc. sing., 
substituting the verb ct*ot for to*it as the second and con- 
jugated member. These denote, primarily, desire to do 

* Although I have followed usage in speaking of these compounds as 
formed with the perfect participle, it is, I think, doubtful whether this state- 
ment is accurate. I am rather inclined to believe that we have in these com- 
binations, not a perfect participle, but a gerund in d, equivalent to the com- 
mon gerund or infinitive in nd. This form of the gerund certainly occurs in 
Bangali, where we have, eg, c/ia/a?i=H. H. chalnd, c&aJi&a=Braj. chalivau, 
and chald, as three equivalent and alternative forms. Moreover, this gerund 
in its inflected form in ai, is constantly used in eastern Hindi in these very 
compounds. Thus the H. H. cluilne bigd, is in E. Hindi, chalai lagd. There is, 
therefore, good reason to believe that chald and chalai in these compounds are 
true gerundial forms, exactly equivalent, respectively, to chalnd and chalne, 
and that the common account of these compounds which we have provision- 
ally followed is not grammatically correct. 
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the action expressed by the participial member ; secondari- 
ly, the immediate futurition of that action. It can only 
be known from the context which of these may be intended 
in any particular case, but there is not often ambiguity. 
Thus, snr drcn wnpm t, 'he wishes to speak', or 'is about to 
speak'; ot* shit wtz£ ift, 'the clock was about to strike'. 

a. Sometimes the first verb may be in the infleoted Infin., as 9* 
WFl tflSHI $, 'he wishes to go 5 . In this oase the Infinitive is to be re- 
garded as in grammatical construction with CT3«TT, and the combina- 
tion is in no true sense a compound. 

b. The Desiderative compound, in the respectful form 
with wfid, is idiomatically used to express obligation or 
duty; as to toer ^t tot wrfW, '(one) ought to read this book'; 
or, with a noun or pronoun expressed, ?pf awt wm vttW, 'you 
ought to go there'. The construction of this idiom will be 
explained in the Syntax. In this combination, the direct 
form of the infinitive is very commonly substituted for the 
verbal form in *n. Thus we may say, are! m*i frnW, '(one) 
ought to go there'. 

c. Observe, that when imRT and CRfTT are thus compounded with 
STPIT, 'to go', HUT is used instead of HUT. Thus, fXW *fTHT 9OTT $, 'he 
often goes'; S!3 *mn WTWHT $, «he wishes', or 'is about to go'. So 
also, in the forms derived from TOIT, 'to die', *TT, and not *ron, is used 
in combination with the above verbs; thus, 3* UTT fntNl $, 'he is 
about to die'. 

357. We have next to consider the other combinations 
referred to in §345, a. These have been commonly enume- 
rated as Continuatives, Staticals, Inceptives, Permissives, 
Acquisitives and Nominals. Of these, the first two are 
combinations of certain verbs with an Imperfect Participle ; 
Inceptives, Permissives and Acquisitives, are combinations 
of certain verbs with Infinitives ; Nominals are combina- 
tions of certain verbs with Nouns or Adjectives. 

358. Those combinations have been called Continuatives 

25 
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in which the imperfect participle of any verb is connected 
with the verbs vror, 'to go', or t**i, 'to remain'. The parti- 
ciple, which is really a predicative adjunct of the subject, 
agrees with it in gender and number. 

a. Although combinations with ^nfT and TOIT have always been 
thus grouped together under this head, they cannot be interchange- 
ably used, but should rather be separately classified. The combina- 
tions with WlfT might be more accurately termed Progressives. The 
action of the participle is thus exhibited as steadily progressing or 
advancing. Thus we may say ; W ftwOTT W?n $, 'he is going on 
writing'; d HffahUl TO& STflft vf, 'those girls were going on reading'; 
Hw VftIT *n*IT $, 'the water keeps flowing away\ 

b. The analogous combinations with V&l are correctly termed 
Continuatives. They denote the continuanoe of an incomplete aotion ; 
as, Of JTnft Tiwt $, 'she continues singing'; ?p 5WT ^w TTO $T, 'why 
do you keep laughing ?'; *rc^ *ft UfTC Wf?ft **<ft $, 'the stream of the 
river keeps flowing on'. 

c. It will be instructive to compare these forms with others closely 
similar. Thus 51 U&NI 9 is simply 'he is reading'; Ol traf TO $ is 
'he is engaged in reading'; Ol U&NI Tim $ is 'he continues reading'. 
3OTT HI is 'to flow away, from the speaker ; VffTT TOn is 'to flow on\ 
continually, as it were, before the speaker. 

d. ^TflT TOn very commonly means 'to die'; thus, i*TT fa?n SHW 
TIT $, would be, in English idiom, 'my father has passed away'. 
It is also used of things, as OT 5R$ OTtTT TO, ' every thing is 
gone'. 

359. Closely analogous to the above is a common combi- 
nation in which the perfect instead of the imperfect parti- 
ciple takes the first place, and a verb of motion the second 
place ; as wnn *ht, 'to flee away'; «rcn wrt, 'to go away'; tot 
HTfT, 'to come along', etc. As in the case of the above 
combinations of the imperfect participle, the perfect 
participle agrees with the subject of the verb in gender 
and number ; as $t*fr to* *rrat v\, ' the girl was going 
along'. 
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a. It i9 perhaps impossible in all cases to give in English idiom the force 
of this combination. But it will be found to lie in the distinctive idea of 
the perfect participle; i.e., the subject is represented as having completely 
come into a certain state, in which state it is then represented as re- 
maining or moving. Thus, in the phrase, J&R STTO HVT TOTOT UT, the com- 
pound, (from TICTT, 'to fall', and TTC*fT, 'to move around',) represents the 
lion as first 'crouched*, and then in this state moving around ; hence we render, 
'a lion was prowling about'. 

360. The verbal combinations which are called Statu 
cats denote motion in the state of doing any thing. They 
are formed by combining a verb of motion with an imper- 
fect participle in the inflected masc. sing. The participle 
suffers no change for gender and number. Thus, snr ^m $* 
*rm t, 'he comes weeping'; ^?^ jim *mft ift, 'a woman 
was coming singing'. 

361. Of the combinations of verbs with the Infinitive, 
above enumerated, we notice, — 

(1) Inceptwes. These consist of an inflected infinitive 
in construction with the verb 3T7HT, and denote, primarily, 
the action of the infinitive as beginning. They are also 
used, when that action is interrupted. In this way is to 
be explained the common use of the phrase, *i*3 mn, lit. 9 
'he began to say', in the narration of conversation. Exam- 
ples of these compounds are abundant, as m& ujmi, 'to be- 
gin to beat'; w^ snn, 'he began to eat', etc., etc. 

(2) Per missives are formed by combining with an in- 
flected infinitive the verb $5n, 'to give', and express permis- 
sion to do the act denoted by the infinitive. Thus, irai 
*n5 $t, 'let me go'; w$ dra3 *tfW, 'have the goodness to 
allow me to speak'; ** 51 3* *t ^ct% t*ot, 'he allowed him to 
eaij , ecc. 

(3) Acquisitives are the exact converse of the preceding, 
and are formed in the same way, substituting nmr, 'to get', 
for $m. Thus, m? enrt ht3 *$t urofrfl, 'you will not obtain per- 
mission to go there'; $ «te5i *reY mm, ' I was not allowed to 
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sit'. Observe, in this idiom with utot, as in the frequenta- 
tive compound with fism, the case of the agent is never 
used. 

362. These combinations of verbs with the infinitive, as has been observed, 
are not to be regarded as true compounds. The inflected infinitive is simply 
governed by the verb, in the same manner that a noun would be in the 
same place. Thus not only the verbs (HJH I, $«fT and W«fT, but other verbs 
may be combined with infinitives in a similar way, as, e.g., in such forms as 
WPi HljMI , 'to ask leave to go'; ^ *T*HT, <fco wish to g ive 'i ^ ^ *n3 4Widl, 
for $ 5nff W *3R?!T, '* cannot go', etc. 

363. With regard to all the above Compound verbs, as well as these 
other various combinations, it is to be remarked, that when several 
roots, infinitives, or participles, thus succeed one another in the same 
construction, the finite verb is written only with the last. Thus, 
*RI d OT 9j$ CT ift n?, 'when they had eaten and drank everything 
up'; ^1 TO1 ftw WRGT i, 'I am able neither to read nor to write'; 
eiJf TOUT TOUT *<fll UT, 'he was in the habit of coming and going'; 
d JIT TO ^sft% 'they have done singing and reading'; Si HOT $tii M4II 
*ft fTWT ^, 'I wish both to read and to write'; 8WT 1TOTT JTIfTr TOT 
WTfiT in, % he was going along dancing and singing'; a* *p* HT% W& 
$JTT, 'he will allow me to come and go'. 

364. Reiterative* scarcely need a special mention. In these, two 
verbs of the same or similar meaning, and often similar in sound, are 
conjugated together in the tenses of the participles, and in the 
conjunctive participle ; as, e.g., ftR *W*fcl4! OT5TC, 'without having 
explained'; $^l WTCI STC, 'having seen', etc. The latter. word adds 
little or nothing to the former ; but, in accordance with the taste of 
the Hindoos for rhyme in sense or sound, is added simply to please 
the ear. 

365. Those have been called Nominal compounds in which a 
substantive or adjective is so united with a verb as that the 
two express but one idea. These are especially common with 
the verbs $RT, 'to be', and «RTHT, 'to do", or 'makeV Very 
commonly they are to be translated into English by one word. 
Examples are, Wfi %RT, 'to stand'; *pp «Ft5fT, 'to stand' (trans.); 
HTJJ Wfll , 'to obtain'; ^nfl $RT, 'to be complete'; irra #frn, 'to 

buy'. 

a. Very often when especial respect is intended, or when, as, e.g.. 
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in poetry, a lofty diction is desired, a Sanskrit noun or participle, in 
composition with 9iCTT, $Rr, URT, or some other Hindi verb, is prefer- 
red to the more vulgar word. Often the difference in signification 
may be expressed by the use of different words in English. Exam- 
ples are, *ibl «RWT, 'to behold', for $3fflT, 'to see'; ifr^R 5F**|T, 
for ^RT, 'to eat'; ira* or IRR «RT*r, 'to go', for *n*T ; IHWM srcm 
ornfara$RT, 'to depart', for TOT *im, etc., etc This matter is 
deserving of espeoial attention by the student both in conversation 
and in composition. 

Dialectic Conjugation of Verbs. 

366. As a preliminary to the consideration of dialectic conjuga- 
tion, it will be expedient to exhibit the various dialectio forms and 
substitutions for the present and past tenses of the auxiliary substan- 
tive verb, answering respectively to the standard Hindi, * and *JT, 
etc. It is thought unnecessary to exhibit the variations for gender 
which ooour in the past tense, as they are identioal with those which 
occur in the same dialeots in nouns and adjectives of the same termi- 
nation. Nor has it been thought neoessary to repeat the pronoun 

in eaoh dialect. This the student can easily supply for himself from 
the pronominal tables. 

367. The various Kanauji forms of the present in jr or jfr, etc., are collo- 
quial throughout the central Doab, but the standard forms are no less com- 
mon. Panjabi lias analogous forms also in the pres. 1st sing , $fan, 'I am \ 
and 2nd plur., %Tll, 'you are*. 

368. The Braj forms in Table XVI will be found on almost every 
page of the Rdjniti and similar books. In the present they differ 
but slightly from the standard forms, and in the 1st sing, and 2nd plur. 
only. Thus, $t *H5Wi §t, 'I am Lakshmi'; TOT $T $T, 'who are you?\ 
uniT is used as 2nd plur. in one passage only in the Prem Sdgar, viz., 
?p ^5 dft ST5IT ^ snft, 'you two who are parts of me'. But I 
suspect that this is used simply metri gratia. Of the Braj forms of 
the past, the following are examples of the use of %T (fern, wt) ; ?ist 
?|5^5f «ira TT^fT %T, 'in that place was a king named Sudarshan'; HTsft 
irrehft 5TTU ireft ^, 'he had a wife named PdrvatV. This form of this 
Braj past tense is the more common in books ; but *ftt also occasion- 
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ally occurs,* as in the following ; iftr JTO ^T J&T ?TOT *T $ra3, 
'thou shalt see my face just as it was'; J?ft HT *tai n^t, *in the bouse 
was the queen*. Closely oonnected is the Bhag. Jgifr and K. OT. 

3C9. Of the two Rajputana forms of these two tenses, the present, 
*, etc., and past, %T, etc., are used throughout Mewar and Marwar ; 
and east of Mewar, through Kotah, Bund&, Jaipur, etc., the forms 
with 9 are used. But in literature and correspondence, it is said 
that 4, #T, etc., are used much more extensively. Thus the forms in 
9 constantly occur in the 'Plays', as in the following examples : — 
J ^ OTTOT, 'I am a shopkeeper'; W ?tf 1*4)4411 TOinf, (plur. for sing.) 
'how am I ignorant?'; 5TO TOTTT 3ld3l $, *my name is Lot-no 9 ; gf 3 
4lMtJ4K, 'thou art a prince'; etc., etc. 

a. It may be remarked here that the Marwar i forms of these and other 
verbs are often disguised by the addition of various unmeaning letters and 
syllables, such as or, ^f, ;g, ^i, etc. Thus in the 'Plays' we find $trk $TO, 
'you are that same', where $n? 18 for $r = H. H. $|. These letters are added, 
indeed, not only to verbs, but to all other parts of speech.f 

370. The Garhwali forms given in Table XVI are those which prevail in 
and about Tin', the capital of native Garhwal, and are commonly understood 
(though not exclusively used) throughout that province. The form ^fr is used 
for the present in some villages of Garhwal, both alone and as an auxiliary. 
Thus I have heard, aftri %r= H. H. %x$ $; g^f $feT ^fT = H. H. nfl ^jt^ 
$T, 'are you coming?', etc., etc. The longer $ forms given in the pres. plur. 
belong east of Tirf. 

371. In the Rdmdyan, as in poetry generally, the copula is very 
freely omitted, both in the present and the past tense. When the 
copula is necessary, in the past tense the indef. perf., WR, of the verb 
$Tf, 'to be', is often thus used. But occasionally in the Rdmdyan, 
as regularly in all the modern eastern dialects, the indef. perf. of the 
verb T*fT, 'to remain', is used both as a copula and as an auxiliary, 
instead of the II. H. UT. Thus we read in the Rdmdyan, $T *R5 ^rm?f 
*5T %T e£)*Cl, '(Brahma) has done whatever was proper'; W(\ mn ?TO 
TW WSTTT, 'then your name was SatV. 

•372. With the Avadhi and old Piirbl forms of the present may be compared 
the almost identical Mara^hi conjugation, viz., Sing.. qn$. 3TnNl, 9n$ ; Plur , 
4IT$t, SlT*t, *T$fl. The common negative, 5flft Br. 5frfip $ has arisen from 
the combination of the negative- it, with the 3rd sing., snfij, of the subst. verb. 



♦This word is erroneonsly explained in Prof. Eastwick's Prem Sdgar,p. 1P4, 
as a Braj form of the imperfect participle, frflT. t Vid. Ch. X, last section. 
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373. In the region west of Bhojpur, ^ is used for $, 'is'. The indeclinable 
is not confined to Bhojpur, but is used for all persons in both numbers as far 
st as Allahabad. Thus, 5 m*R *T, 'he is coming'; ?p $fa %\ ti\*<\i*H 
_. 'whom are you calling P\ According to Mr. Beames, the Bhojpuri de- 
clinable forms, WTf, WT (bdra), OTT«!, are used in questions and replies, but 
not commonly in narrative, when the other forms given are preferred. The 
dialectic paradigms of these two tenses will be found on the next two pages. 

Of Conjugation in the Braj and other 

Western dialects. 

374. It will be convenient to treat of the various dialectic conjuga- 
tions according to their mutual affinities. These conjugations may 
thus be grouped in respect of their common resemblanoes, as western 
or eastern. We begin with conjugation in the western dialects, and 
first of all, as most important, with the Braj. 

375. The tense system in Braj corresponds essentially with that 
in High Hindi. For final *TT and *, the Braj charaoteristioally 
exhibits $T and $. (§101.) Thus, e.g., forgft, we have qft; for *3lTT, 
f^rh; for SCTT, TOffr, etc tf, in the first sing., and *fr in the 2nd 
plur., of the future tenses are also vriddhkd to *h; as, e.g., in finftt, 
JTI^Hh, sr$t, for H. H. ftrt, ?rtnT and «R$T. But 3 occasionally be- 
comes Sft ; or after a vowel is retained. • Si is commonly inserted 
after roots ending in m, i or #r, not only, as in High Hindi, before 
*, but also before *h", occasionally before WJ, and regularly before all 
terminations beginning with a consonant. Thus, e.g., we have ^ITafr, 

irrc&t, *nwj jSt. jtSt, for H. H. *rren, wit, htcit, j*tt, *nwT. Simi- 
larly, a is inserted after roots in 35 ; as, e.g., $m f^rfr, 'who will 
touch (it)?'. 

376. The Braj infinitive or gerund has two forms, the one in Sh or 
*H, the other in dr or St. Before the latter termination, * is often 
inserted. This latter form is especially common in the obi. sing. 
For the common inflection, *, of the infinitive, the Braj, after ^ has 
not only $, but % whioh, again, is often dropped, leaving ^ as the 
final letter. To illustrate, for H. H. CRtTT, Braj has *l^l or *<5l, 
«RTaH or srtoH ; inflected forms, «R^, WR or euoi, and 35*81 or QRTrd. 
The vowel of union, *, after WS is often hardened to H, as in TiwinSl, 
=H. H. filMMI . But still more commonly it combines with the 
preceding *n, forming %, whence such common Braj forms, as, e.g. } 
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Table XV : Dialectic Conjugation 

PRESENT TENSE, 





J. ifl'Hrfl. 


te« 


Braj. 


W.IUj. 


E. Iidj. 


Bnrhttm. 






"I- 


v. 


%». 


Tf. 


#. 


St. «r. 




< 


s»- 


4m, J*. V 


1 


i. 


*.##!. 


h 


03 


<riV 


*irt,SiTr. 


V 


t. 


• 


W. 9TT. 


1 

Oh 


A 


wV 


w,*f. 


* 


if. 


it. 


saT*.*" 







mi if. 


ir. 


V. 


*i. 


#i. 








a». 


l» 


V 

It, trih 


* 


» 


m m - 






$ WT 


ar. *ht. 


it 


It. 


wifr. 




a 


8« 


^T, l^T. 


ai.jiti. 


tt. 


*T. 


rt,. 




DC 


wm. 


VFi TJ#T 


*i.j*t. 


«i- 


«t. 


*. 


< 

a. 




















m« 


», »». 


».* 


WT. 


n. 


wn. 




J 


mi 


a, w 


«S* 


fr. 


ST. 


WOT. 




£ 


















a a. 


a, *». 


i.J». 


Wt. 


WT- 


wit. 



* The final short vowel in all these forms in often lengthened metri gratia. 
liary, as, e.g., twnhajapatahahu. X These seven forms tare used without change 
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or the Substantive Verb. 
c I am ', etc. 



Kum. 


0^ Purbi. 


Avadhi. 


Ritcdi. 


Bhojpuri. 


Maith. 


#t,*i». 


hiti, WTf ,in, ift. 
hiuj, #rt . 

mfi,inTi,im,ifc 

*iFi, imf. 

ififct 

hiFi, *nn?. 
w$, iffc.t 


91311, Vll^. 

an£. ift. 

an£t. hit. 

vn^ifr. HI:, 
srrci. w. 

HTlfr. 


V 

irt. 


HT, #, TO 

snr. 

HTtV. 
WTt. 

• 




fapi. 
^ «^ 

TOUT. 

i?Fn. 
t$it. 


*83. /. ttW. 

TITO, TITO. „ 411(41. 

T$TO, TITO. „ Tnifa. 
T$3. 

• 

Tf. /. Tlfc 
Tff. „ Tlf. 

t%. „ Tif. 


t%, t«*. 

Til. 
T*. 

Tt,T$i,Tin. 

T#, Tfl. 


Tl3£,TlT. 
T$3. 

t%, th. 

TIT. 
II, HI. 

T$l. 
ft. 

T$l. 

a. 

Tfl. 
ft, HI. 


TllHi. 

TT1SI. || 

tiro, 
rfi^. 

Tnrai. 

TITOl. 

THRU. 
TTTOT. 


4HH. 

Tils. 
Uld. 

Tfira. 
Tfira. 



f Those shorter forms are preferred to the longer, when the verb is used an auxi- 

throughout the sing, and plur.; bhd belongs to Shahabad. || Pronounced rahila. 

26 
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%d £l for *n*d ^T, H. H. *tfr% wt, 'of ooming'; 9&dr, for tififudr or 
WfTfdT,=H. H. WflFIT, 'to show'; ?H or ^H, for $5fT, 'to give', etc., 
eto. But before ^t, after *TT, ai is more commonly found instead of 
*, as in Wraftt, 'to steal', for H. H. «nm. Further examples are, 
WT WTJ $t *fijah «nff , 'there is no remaining always with any one'; 
{p 3ft tniiil sfct 4fir?l wftS dill if, 'you are competent to make my 
sons wise men; TOT 9tlfil ^rah, 'the king began to say'; ?JR %t QfflPf 
$t *rnh it, 'I have come to tell you'. 

377. Instead of the H. H. terminations m and *TT (HT) of the 
Imperf. and Perf. participles, the Braj has H and 5h. Before n, roots 
in W sometimes take TQ or H instead of si, as, e.g., in ddivutl for 
dCTtRI, 'seating', uniff, 'finding'. The H which in High Hindi is 
inserted in the perf. part, only after open roots, is always inserted in 
Braj before $T after all roots whatever. Examples of these participles 

are §ig, TOg, *n^.5h, wnfh, for H. H. $raT, tram, thtt, ottoi. 

a. The final H of the imperf. part, is occasionally dropped even in 
the sing., and often in the plur. Y is substituted for H in the fern. 
Sometimes for the imperf. part, forms in H or ft, longer forms in $¥ 
or &T, plur. ft, occur ; as, e.g., $T?h, uufti, for $raT, *tKNl. 

378. The Conjunctive part, is formed by the affixes sft or $, W op 
Sift ; but, much more commonly than in the standard dialeot, the root 
alone or with the affix Y is used as the conj. part. If the root end 
in a vowel, H is very commonly written instead of *, but the pronun- 
ciation is not peroeptibly different. Even when qpt or ^ is added, 
this * or H is often retained after the root. Examples are, from 

wr£t,— ?nft, mfifl , uifahft ; from *rra£t,— *nn, vnrl, etc. 

379. The Braj Noun of agency agrees, in general, with the stand- 
ard form ; except that for *n final, as usual, we find $T ; and the 
suffix 9T$T or *l$T is added to one of the dialectic inflected forms of 
the infinitive. Thus, e.g. y from <M.3f, oome the various forms of the 
noun of agenoy, <*<3tfl3l, srttot^t, ehTufcfti, eto. 

380. The usual Braj terminations of the Cont. Fut, are, Sing. (1) 
Itt, «t, * ; (2) * ; (3) * ; Plur. (1) ? ; (2) $t ; (3) ?. Besides these we 
also have in the Sing. (2, 3,) fir ; Plur. (1, 3,) vi, (2) J. Both forms 
are oommon in the Prem Sdgar. In the 1st sing., 5 or 3 is used 
after vowels. I have also found in the 2nd plur., si for 4h, as snai, 
'you may go', fip and fit often appear, metri gratici, as *t and if. 
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381. In the Absol. Fut, the Braj exhibits two classes of terminations. 
The 1st variety of the future is formed precisely as in the stand- 
ard dialect by adding ih (H. H. ITT), duly inflected, to the several 
persons of the cont. fut. Thus, e.g., we have from SflC^t, Sing. (1) 
*fctfh, (2, 3) wSjit ; Plur. (1, 3) *$ft, (2) W*ri*. This affix lh is also 
added to the longer terminations above noted, as, e.g., in the plur. (1) 
§fiHi, for H. H. ct) ; (2) vrap), for H. H. troftri) ; *rai)=H. H. OTifriL 
The short penultimate vowel is often lengthened metri gratid, as, e.g., 
$ftft. The 2nd variety of the Braj future is formed by adding to the 
root the following terminations, X being regularly employed as a 
vowel of union :—Swg. (1) V ; (2, 3) % ; Plur. (1, 3) ^r ; (2) V. For 
\i, we occasionally have $t, i or J, and for \l, $T. 

a. Observe that, as in the infinitive so in the future, after roots 
ending in *TT, T either becomes U, or more commonly combines with 
*TT to form $. Thus arise, e.g., suoh forms as firenn3t, TOTH$,=H.H. 
TiMl'AJIl, omdlTT; and $$, 'he will come'; 5$T, 'you will go', for Wit, 

*n*fcT=H. H. wrdm, OTfri). 

b. More rarely this 1 combines also with the a inherent in the 
final consonant of a close root ; giving, e.g., such forms as Qfi$9t (=*5* 
+i+tt) for 9ifc$t (H. H. *rtm); §^r, nflSI for *§fii$T, *nftfc, (H. H. 

4|3ij), wrtii). 

c. The following passages illustrate these future forms : — $il ^ft 
«HTO$t, 'so will I bring a beautiful woman'; WQ ^ HT £ft *nft$t, 'I 
will kill this (snake) immediately'; *JI %t %T Siftfc OTT^, 'who will 
form an alliance with us?' OTJT ^g sftd ^R $$T, 'when the rains are 
over you shall go home'; *n h3 m4H *¥*¥, 'we shall all starve to 
death'; m %t ?p* 9i% afc 3nr$T, 'with this (snake) how will you be at 
enmity'; WIT 1TOTO 9pSr, 'they shall dwell in heaven'. 

Bern. 1. In some Braj books printed under English supervision, these ter- 
minations $t, $, etc., will be found separated from the preceding root. This 
seems to have arisen from a confusion of these terminations with the substan- 
tive verb. Similarly the terminations jjf and w of the cont. fut. are often 
printed separate from the root, having apparently been confounded with the 
emphatic particle. This not infrequent printer's error should be noted. 

Bern. 2. Observe that there is no difference of signification whatever, be- 
tween the two forms of the Braj future here given. They both alike express 
the absolute and unconditioned futurition of the action. 

382. The Imperative, as in the standard dialect, agrees in form 
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with the cont. fiit., except in the 2nd pers. sing, where the root only 
is used. But a form in fc is frequently used in poetry and archaic 
prose instead of the root, as in % mm * srtffc, ( do not labor in this'; 
ffPfiT nftl 3RTY, 'do not be anxious'. 

a. The Respectful forms commonly agree with those in High Hindi, 
except that, as usual, * and <ifr final become $ and 4t. U is occasion- 
ally doubled; thus fft$ UIKUII, 'afterwards kill (me)\ Occasionally m 
is substituted for U in these forms, and T before U or ^ is sometimes 
lengthened. Examples are, %TQR 9n?$, 'abandon grief; an dfet dro 
WM&, 'regard him as a brother'; St ^t mik OT^S, 'kill and eat this'. 

383. The tenses of the participles are all formed as in standard Hindi 
by combining the participles with certain tenses of the substantive verb ; 
i.e., for the Present tenses, $t, etc., for the Past, $l, for the Presump- 
tive, 9ntlh or s¥9t, etc. Examples are, ^5 wfirn 9, 'the snake speaks'; 
g W$ ft ^WHI $, 'why art thou crying ?'; af an £t ifrr $ SldHWH $, 
'he is seating him in (his) lap'; QTOI ftl4h& iron 9. 'death comes near'; 
3t £rc •nff tnu?l, 'I do not find a place'; *rct ^ram ^, 'the queen was 
crying'; 3t wAt $t, 'I have come'; ^* tn$T $ra, 'he may have come'; 
Q5g sft ft fFQT $1, 'he had walked for some distance', etc., etc. 

384. The passive construction of the Perfeot tenses of transitives 
with the case of the agent, is regularly employed in Braj as in stand- 
ard Hindi. But it should be noticed that while 3 is often used with 
the case of the agent, it is also often omitted, both in poetry, and, 
more rarely, in prose ; and the noun or pronoun is used in its oblique 
form, where such a form exists. Thus, tt TO *JTT arenfr, 'he settled 
a city'; CFHI ^W *&$T, 'the crow cawed'. In a French Braj transla- 
tion of the Ifttopades* a special inflection of the substantive in this 
construction occurs, as, e.g., ^ crhf, 'the hare said', f where *% is 
the inflected case of the agent, from ^CT. 

385. A number of common verbs assume peculiar forms in Braj 
which may be well noted here. 

(1) The root of the substantive verb, %T$t, 'to be', in the 2nd 
form of the absol. fut., the infinitive in ah, and the conjunctive par- 
ticiple, becomes J. Thus, the absol. fut. becomes |$t, £fc, etc. ; 



• Vid. Prof. De Tassy's 'Chrestomathie', Paris, 1849. 

t This is evidently identical with the Mdrwari agent case termination. Vid. 
§132, a. 
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the infin. Jdr, and the conj. part. £. ^K, etc. In the perf. part, and 
all its tenses, wh, (maso. infl. WorW, fern, wft, or w4,) is the com- 
mon substitute for yWT. The same form with only the change of $T 
to ^T is universally employed in Kanauji, where it is even shortened 
to wfr or dr. In one place in a Braj work I have noted a perf. OT, 
(Sk. jm,) 'was', for H. H. ^*n. In another place oocurs jft, 2nd 
plur. fut., for %rit 

(2) In the verbs 9$\, 'to give', and $^t, 'to take', the Sanskrit 
roots TT and W are substituted for $ and § in the 2nd form of the 
future, the infin. in dr, and in the perf. part. In the participle the 
final *ff is shortened to H. In the future and infinitive the radical 
W\ combining with the union vowel T, gives %. Thus, the Braj 
forms of the above tenses of these verbs are as follows : inf. 9$j, $dr, 
obi. form, $d, ^S; fut. $$t, ^t, etc.; perf. part. *3r, ^fih, obi. forms, 
*9 or **, ^Q or H*, etc. Thus, e.g., we read, m $ ft Qffi| fp £ft 3% 
'we will give some of that to you'. Similar forms ocour in Kanauji. 
Sometimes the vowel of union is omitted in the fut. of these verbs, 
and the root of the tense becomes 7 and 9. Thus, e.g.,, ro ^r 4nm 
^fif, 'they will take all joy and wealth away'. Similarly dM^t, 'to 
appoint', makes the perf. part., 3*h, fern. 3$, as in the following, 
fcrermT 3 H* 3$, 'Brahmd has appointed this'. In one place in the 
Prem Sdgar (Ch. I), we find a fut. 1st sing., gr^, for £fct, H. H. ^m, 
from $*T, 'to give'; thus,?! ^* stl rt "*HI, 'I will curse him'. 

a. In a Braj commentary on the Bhakt Maid, I have found, in a compound 
form, an imperative 2nd plur., OT, fr° m 9^\, for ^J or $$T, = H. H. $| • 
thus, ITf qm fa* *tt fasnff 3JT, 'give this daughter in marriage to him'. 
The form has evidently arisen by sandhi from fif^T, from the root nj for $. 

(3) The verb «m3I, 'to do' or 'make', in Braj often forms its p$rf. 
part, regularly as *iDl, instead of fifiih, which also occurs. Similar- 
ly the Kanauji makes qfifr, for H. H. fiCTT. In the fut. of this verb, 
besides the more common and regular forms, *5K$t, 3RTT$, etc., the 
Braj also has A^t, £9, etc., (for tRTvtt, etc.,) from the root tffT, one 
of the Prakrit substitutes for ^?* Thus, Tm *i3 At Att, 'I will sway 
Indra's soeptre.' 

(4) In the perf. tenses of the three verbs, ^5TT, #n, «RT5TT, we often 
find, besides the forms already mentioned, the irregular forms 

» Vid. Vararuchi, Prak. Prak. VIII. 17. 
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£te$T, hWt, «K^§t. or often, with ^ dropped, 3^T, w^T, flR^T. Thus, 
xrai *RH ^pi vra sft^T i %T faira u* 4W urai 5^r,* 'some one in a 
former birth has practiced virtue, hence Brahma has given this 
vision as a reward'. From the root 3?fr, for m, we also have a rare 
infinitive, *M1. 

386. Besides the regular tenses corresponding with those of the 
standard dialect, theBraj, as also the Kanauji, OldPurbi, and many 
other dialects, presents, in addition to the oomraon regular analytic 
pres. imperf., formed by means of the participle and auxiliary, also 
a purely inflectional form of the same tense exactly agreeing in form 
with the contingent future. While not infrequent in prose it is 
especially common in poetry and proverbial expressions. It is occa- 
sionally used even in literary Urdu, in such oommon expressions, as 
2J*. )**. Khudd jdne % 'God knows', etc. Examples of the Braj tense 
are, — ^ tfvfl %FK %T JW ^1 ^ HI^, 'he who is wise regards neither 
sorrow or joy'; ^W TO «Rt int $41313, 'he abandons the society of 
all'; vOwri ffft W *gi, 'there Pundits are reciting the Vedas\ This 
tense is very oommon in the Prem Sdgar. Further examples will be 
found in the Syntax. 

a. With this inflected present is combined occasionally, in Braj, 
the several persons of the pres. of the substantive verb, i, $, eto. 
Thus, e.g. , the following forms are found in the Prem Sdgar : — Si O^n^t 
4, 'I recognize'; *fa $, 'it appears'; m$ % 'they oome'. Further 
west, in Marwar, this becomes the rule. There seems to be no differ- 
ence in meaning between this and other forms of the present. This 
idiom is even more oommon in the colloquial about Kanauj, than in 
oommon Braj literature. Thus we often hear, HTnra TOT^ % 'the 
Sdhib is calling'; X* wtik\ 'I am coming'. 

Rem. Misled by the less common occurrence of the present than of the 
future sense, in modern High Hindi, most grammarians hitherto have stated 
that the cont. fut. (Aorist of Forbes and others,/ is sometimes used in the 
sense of the present. It is, however, more accurate to regard the present 
as the original, and the future as the secondary meaning of the tense, which 
in fact is the worn-out remainder of the Sansk. pres. Parasmai. 

387. Besides the above tenses, yet another is found occasionally in 
Braj prose and poetry, formed by the combination of the imperfect 

* In Prof. Eastwick's edition of the Prem Sdgar, Anusvdr is added to the 
final vowel in this passage. 
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participle with the indefinite perfect, wh 1 , of the substantive verb, %T^t. 
The nature of this tense may be best denoted by the term, 'Inceptive 
Imperfect 9 . It indicates the subject as entering upon the action 
expressed by the verb. Examples are, — iTOfi wh" ^H&, 'he began to 
drink the sour milk'; ^T d UW 5Tf! $ firenr?! wh, 'so he began to 
think on this matter'. Farther illustrations will be given below, in 
treating of the old Purbi dialect. 

388. The Braj oommonly adds vm to the root for the 1st Causal, 
and follows the standard dialect in adding OT (or 5TO) for the 2nd 
Causal. But a long vowel in the root of the primitive is sometimes 
retained where High Hindi shortens it. 

a. Many verbs which, in standard Hindi, make the causal irregu- 
larly in *TO or ^IT, take the regular form in Braj. If the root end 
in a vowel, 81 or H is inserted before the causal affix *ra. Thus, 
e.g.,— gra^t, 'to forget', makes vptTC&t and M^t; dm^t, 'to speak', 
dlUlftuM and TOSTT^t ; lOT^T, 'to eat', ^TCn3t and fawtlSl ; iftdr, 'to 
drink', nwra^t and TuMUl^l. 5TO is very rarely in poetry shortened to 
WQ ; thus, in the Prem Sdgar (Ch. LXIII) we have a causative form 
mi$i ; sftT inrSI f^u $ta *mrt, 'who will fill the desire of my heart P', 
where xnrd is for xnrrd. 

389. The Braj forms its passive with the verb ^T^t, 'to go', pre- 
cisely after the manner of the standard Hindi. 

390. Very closely allied to the Braj is the Kanauji conjugation. $T and ^ 
are preferred to the Braj ^T and % ; 3 final is dropped from the termi- 
nation of the imperf. part ; if is only inserted before the termination qfr 
of the perfect tenses of pure verbs. SRTsfr and *u3l form the perfect 
regularly from the root of the infinitive, making sfftr and jftr for H. H. 
TSROT and jtot. For H. H. ^*n, 'became', K. has v^j or ^Jt like the 
Braj. The remaining details can be learned from the table*. 

391. The dialect exhibited in the Bhagelkhandf N. T. ( Bapt. Mission Fr^ss, 
Serampore, 1821,) is related much more closely to the Braj in its conjugation 
than to eastern Hindi ; and exhibits the peculiar construction of the case of 
the agent with H. H. transitive verbs, which is characteristic of all western 
Hindi. The infinitive ends in §T and the noun of agency in cn^T or ^ftr. 
The future tenses correspond exactly to the Braj, except that ?f and $T are 
preferred to % and $T; as, eg, in $%f } =:Br. $$t, H. H. ITTiTTT, 4 I will go r ; 
S%, — Br. $$, H. H. UTOTT, etc. The imperf. part, ends in n as in Braj, and 
the pcrf. in *n as in Kanauji. 9 is however preferred to q before the termi* 
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nation of the perf. as in E. Hindi. Thus we have, e g., J|St, 5%T, for H.H. JTUT, 
'gone', and fclft, 'given', W&T is regularly used for H. H. ipWT, 'become*. Quite 
peculiar is the termination 8fi«IT$ in the conjunct, part , which is added to the 
root like eft in H. H. Xf y however, is inserted before the terminations when the 

root ends in a vowel ; thus we find 4J«KMI<i, ^mwrr4,= H. H. CTISfFC, <NI6h<. 
This termination is evidently connected with the Mewari termination, 3^, of 
the conj. part., to be noticed below. 

392. As one general type of conjugation prevails throughout R&j- 
put£na, it will be convenient to treat Marwari and Mewari, etc., to- 
gether, noting local differences as they occur. 

Two general forms of the Infinitive prevail, the one in #T or Jjf, 
the other in dT. Between these there appears to he no difference in 
meaning, hut only in usage. Both forms are heard everywhere, but 
among the Mairs #T and A are much the more common. In W. RAj- 
putanathe final vowel of #T is usually dropped, giving, e.g., draw for 
dradT, etc. But $#T and $$T, retain the final vowel. Both ifr and 
dr are used in an inflected form. St is regularly inflected to *n, but 
3t is changed to d, never to CT, and that only among the Mairs. 
The dat. postposition * is never used after this inflected infinitive. 
Elsewhere if any inflected form he required, the obi. form in 5TT is 
used. Thus the Mairs would say, 9ft$ a&T, 9ft$ 3,=H. H. 9it3 «RT, 
CfiT^ %, 'of doing', 'by doing'; but the Marwans, SfiTOT %T, 95T5TT ^. 
So also in the 'Plays' we read, 5§T $raiT ^n^T,=H. H. iNn $T^ mm, 
4 I have come to be a disciple'. But the standard form of the infini- 
tive is also employed, as, in the Play of 'D&ngar Singh\ itaT fft 
Tf§ 8R^ S1TO, 'there is no hope of your remaining thus'. 

a. The infinitive in A is used by the Mairs, in the Frequentative 
form of the verb only, where standard Hindi employs the per- 
fect participle. Thus for the Frequentative verbs, *mn tfciHl, HTO 
eh<HI, 'to go often', 'to beat often', the Mairs say, wtni «RT$T, HTCtir 
3fiT#r. The Marwaris also use the infinitive in the frequentative 
verb, but in the other form, saying, e.g., "m$\ 9TC#r, wu)l 9n$T. 
The infinitive in A (4r) is however, employed in the 'Plays', in the 
same manner as the other forms ; thus, in the 'Play' of 'BharatrV, Tftt 
WW* W^T, 'believe my word', lit., 'my saying'. The infinitive in ir 
is sometimes used adjectively like the Urdu infinitive, and may 
therefore be inflected to A to agree with a fern, noun, thus ; ^rd 
WhlM) $, 'bread must be cooked'; and in an imperative sense in 
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l Dungar Singh 9 , $l *& 4R*t, 'make no delay*. But the infinitive 
in dT is never thus employed.* 

393. The imperfect participle everywhere in R&jput&nfi ends in ftr, 
and the perfect participle in ifr. But when the perfect participle is 
used adjectively, in Marw&r the suffix #T is added. Thus, from 
WJ$T, 'to read', theperf. part. adj. is wtot#T,=H. H. TOT y*TT; from 
*rrc$T, 'to beat', tiii4i3l,=H. H. wrt JW, etc., etc Before this affix 
#T, U of the termination is sometimes dropped, as in <h)drJI,=H. H. 
TOUT ^TT. To the imperfect and perfect participles, when used adjec- 
tively, is optionally added, either the perf. part., fegifr, of 8$5t, 'to be', 
or itfkl, or *rilT f ; as $[ #TTt ^ *TOHT £t£r, 'I saw the boys coming'; 
eri£il ifr^TT TOit sftr «mi WC niST, 'their father died in childhood', etc. 

a. Before the termination in of the perf. part., T is often inserted 
in the ' Plays'; HT is also often written for dr. Thus, ^TSl 5lThn, 
'the sun has risen'; IT* fnfifiin, '(I) have forsaken my kingdom'; 
efinrc § ^ WTOTT, 'I have brought a paper (i.e., letter)'. • 

b. When the partioiples are used as verbal nouns, or absolutely, 
#T final becomes *rt in the oblique form. Thus, JpWR W rant firt, 'I 
will take (thee) about the country'. So also, wOj iTra *OTT5F?rt H^ft 1 
i*\*m\ d^l, 'he will not make an hour's delay in sending for my pro- 
perty'. But otherwise the oblique form ends in *TT, sing, itt, plur. 

c. The various verbal forms are often disguised by meaningless 
enclitic additions. Thus we find MJieitlMJ for wram,=H. H. ^TTfTT; 
JblfcuMM for #rf¥HT,=H. H. #TfT ; $ar, for H. H. #£, etc.; etc. 

394. The Conjunctive partioiple exhibits several forms. (1) The 
root alone is used ; or (2), % is added to the root ; as, e.g., CRT?}, UK«), 
=H. H. 9H5R, *m* Both of these are used throughout Rajputana. 
The former often oocurs in the 'Plays'. In Mewflr, the Conjunctive 
participle is formed (3) by adding 3^ to the root ; as, e.g., in *^, 
*TTOSt = H. H. *pTO, *TOR; or (4) by adding ep3 to the imperfect 
participle, as in OTfHT^, 'having cut\=H. H. «hl6«i. (5) Again, 
in E. RajpuUna\ this participle is formed by adding 5 to the root. 
Thus we have WTtj =H. H. HTOft; ^5,=H. H. $TSRT; ^n^,=H. H. 
OTtfiT, etc., etc. This last form occurs in the 'Plays'; as, e.g., vA 



* Prof. De Tassy mentions an infin. in $y, as, e.g., SfiT^T, for QRT«TT. This 
looks like a Western form, and is therefore noted here ; but 1 have no fur. 
ther information about it. f gift is used chiefly in Mewar and M&trward. 

27 
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fe^ *ra*it '(although) thou wilt eat (it), sitting in a corner'. (G; I 
have also heard repeatedly from a native of Rajputana a conjunctive 
participle formed by the suffix qsrorro or OTTOraT. as, e.g.. WWtUH l« I, 
=H. H. 4M4h4, 'having heard', etc. This is said to be also used in 
poetry, but I have not met with any example.* 

395. The Noun of agency is formed by tne suffix CTTHi, which is 
added to either form of the inflected infinitive. In this combination 
the infinitive in #T, inflected to W\, seems to be the more common, but 
the other form of the infinitive is also used, as in the following ; icftr 
Jtm HdGieilHI, ; the robber of my property'. (Play of Dihjgar Singh.) 

396. The Mfirwari tenses may be distributed in the same three 
groups as those of the standard dialect ; though I doubt whether 
examples can be adduced of each of the twelve participial tenses. 9 
is inserted before the terminations as in High Hind:, but much more 
freely. Thus, e.g., it is constantly inserted after a vowel in the cont. 
fiit., 1st sing, and 2nd plur.; as *TO Jfan TO, 'shall I bring Ganges 
water ?'; TOTOI OTT ^TO, 'go and get tidings (of him)': also before the 
imperf. part, term., m ; as in $ra^T, *ira?ir,=H. H. $T?IT, ^!T?fT : also 
even after a short vowel in the perf. ; as « f^Rat *«h)il, k I had taken 
up the life of a mendicant'. But in the perf. tenses u is more com- 
mon. Thus, although we find ^sn in the 'Plays'. =H. H. ^*n, J^T is 
more frequent, as, e.g., in yfr H9TO, 'he became a jogV. The com- 
mon colloquial form of this word is rcgifr or Bffa&T. 

397. The terminations of the Contingent Future in Marwari, Mewari, 
etc. are, Sing. (1) 3 or tf ; (2, 3) %; Plur. (i) *rt; (2) *T; (3; *. A single 
example will suffice, in addition to those given above ; *R snd ^& 
3?ltf, 'we will rest flit. 9 alight) wherever it may please us', (/it., 'may 
come into the mind'.) 

398. Three forms of the Absolute Future prevail in Kajputana. 
Two of these are formed directly from the root by adding the follow- 
ing terminations, viz. : — 



Terminations of the 1st Future. 
Sing. 1. ^3. 2. OT. 3. OT. 
Plur. 1. *Rlt 2. ^T. 3. *it 



Terminations of the 2nd Future. 

i. j. 2. a. 3. &. 

1. It 2. *t. 3. *t 



* I doubt whether the final * in the Uh form of the conj. participle is any 
thing different from the enclitic * which sometimes, in the 'Plays' at least, is 
added also to other parts of the verb, as, e.g., in $gR for 3^5 etc. 
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*J and ^fr are sometimes corrupted to * and ift. The 3rd form of 
the future is formed after the analogy of the future in standard 
Hindi ; i.e., by adding a syllable, viz., $r (instead of H. H. ITT), to the 
several forms of the contingent future. Like JH> this ^T is inflected 
for gender and number, and therefore becomes ^n in the maso. 
plur.; H^, fern. sing, and plur. But 5fT is sometimes used for #ft 
in the masc. sing. Thus the full terminations added to the root 
are as follows : — Sing. (1) tf$T ; (2, 3) *Nfr ; Plur. (1) *rt?IT ; (2) #R!T ; 
(3) fc=n. 

a. These forms appear to be substantially identical in signification, except 

that the future in ^fr is said to express a slight degree of dubiety. This future 

in ^r i a especially common about Jodhpur. Further east, in eastern Marwar 

and Me war, the 2nd form in ^f, etc., is chiefly used ; while in Bun da, Kotah, 

*\ 

along the river Chambal, and northward to Jaipur, the future in ^q 9 etc., is the 
usual colloquial form. The use of this form of the future, therefore, is ter- 
ritorially teo-extensive with that of the substantive verb £ 9 etc. (§369) and, 

like that, appears to be the common literary form; while the other futures are 
used in the same districts as the substantive verb ^, etc. 

b. The following illustrations of the literary future in * are from 
the 'Plays'. ift$ HHSlt HTCg, 'afterward I will bring (him) to (your) 
feet'; tlft §3T xrraraft, 'thou wilt eat (it) sitting in a corner'; itrih fSRf 
Tn WK %TO^, 'there shall be (to thee) a son like Oopi Chand 9 ; wS\ 
m& fHW^l . 'we all will go together'; fare $ $WIT Hit, 'by which 
you shall succeed'. The final Atiusidr in these fut. forms, is often 
omitted in the text, but I judge it to be a printer's error. The 
'Plays' do not, that I have noticed, give any examples of either of 
the other two futures. 

809. The Imperative in the 2nd sing, consists of the root alone ; 
and adds #r to the root for the 2nd plur. as in High Hindi. When 
the root ends in a vowel, 31 is inserted before *WT ; thus, $#n $% 46 IU, 
'take up the tent'; 'm?k\ mi, 'go, mother V. In a few words, final * 
in the root is often hardened to U before sfr ; thus, *$T fTOlTTt WTO $, 
'take swords in the hand'; TOm wn 37T, 'point out the way'. Occa- 
sionally in the 'Plays', the 2nd sing, terminates in 3» ; thus, SROT im^T 
jtM, 'mind my word'. 

400. In the Respectful forms of the imperative, the 'Plays' exhibit 
the terminations §h or 3$T, and # or 5H. These 3f forms are added 
not only to a few verbs, as $fl, %H\, etc., as in standard Hindi, but to 
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all verbs whatever, even when the root terminates in a consonant. 
The form in wh or $T, at least, is used even with the sing, of the 2nd 
pers. pronoun. Examples of these forms occur in the following : — 
QKnrc artwi mieudl, 'immediately on reading the paper, come !'; $ 9H$T 
4U4Uf, 'hear ye, chieftains !'; n TO afal *nnd, 'make thou no delay'; 
mcrt *ura9 *n$, 'bring (him) to my feet. 

a. In the colloquial, the respectful forms of the imperative are $ or tjffr, 
and jft or ^$T. Thus from 3lWj)l, 'to eat*, the respectful forms are Afford 
or ^Hulll, and ^ft?1$T or wt?ft$T. I Q tne 'Plays', also. ^ is sometimes insert- 
ed before the termination ; thus, $ jfaf tftijJUl *RV5, 'make yon no delay'. 

401. In the tenses of imperfeot action, the imperfeot partioiplo 
alone is used, as in standard Hindi, for a past contingent tense, and 
not unfjequently in the 'Plays', as a present tense ; as, e.g., fro $TH 
%T fft Tjsmt, 'he who is perfeot, dwells not (here)\ 

402. But the Present imperfect is regularly formed, both in the 
colloquial and in literature, by adding to the forms already noted in 
the contingent future, the several persons of the present of the sub- 
stantive verb, either of the $ or the ^ series. Illustrations are; — draft 
*nsnr *nnd $, 'bjogt is calling 'AlakW !'; ?| *$ iH> $ $*, 'why dost 
thou send (me) afterward ?'; sirarat w m£h #T ?TO, 'why do you 
lay hands upon the merohant ?'; OT tnSr #r IhlT, 'why do you eat 
poison ?\ 

a. The auxiliary is often omitted, especially when several verbs 
occur in the same construction, in which case the present imperfeot 
has the same form as the contingent future. Thus, in the following, 
both the first and the second verbs are to be regarded as present 
imperfects ; shl arand •ITT §*rrcl ir#T $ iNl ^ air*, 'he is playing the 
lute, singing a song, standing without the palace'. Similar is 
the verb in the following ; *m «§ 3WT UiiUiSh, 'what do you com- 
mand me ?'. 

403. The formation of the Past imperfeot is analogous to that of 
the present, except that the auxiliary past tense, $T or #T, of the sub- 
stantive verb, is added, both in the sing, and plur., to that form of the 
verb only, whioh is found in the 3rd sing, of the contingent future. 
Thus, for the H. H. $ *pf?n HT, we have * *$ #r, 'I was hearing'; 
similarly, for ?m wn VR& % 'what were you doing ?\ $ zftk 5rI $t or 
*R$ *T, etc. 
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a. These forms are colloquial throughout Rajputand, but the tense is some- 
times also formed as in High Hindi, by adding the past tense of the substan- 
tive verb ($i or $T) to the imperfect participle. 

404. The tenses of the Perfeot are all formed with the perfect par- 
ticiple in combination, when necessary, with the various tenses of 
g$T ($HT) ; and transitive verbs construe these tenses with the case 
of the agent, taking the objeot either in the nominative or dative, 
exactly as in High Hindi (§ 332). Thus in the following we have 
both the active and passive construction : *jiig SHOT t*i ire frt^T 
BTOT $WT €ta, 'a dream came in the night, — I saw (thy) head 
flying'. The following are illustrations of the more" common 
tenses : ?¥ U ^ ftwr #T, 'I had sent thee'; ^ dr$ Tjgiji ^t, 'he must 
have mounted (his) horse'; 3FG OT $ WT55t WWt, 'some one must have 

struck him'. 

405. The irregular verbs mentioned at § 311, are irregular also in the Raj- 
putana dialects. In W. Rajputana, £ffT$T, 'to do', makes its perf., QfibSfr, oft^T, 
or8R|lfr; §#T, 'to take', perf., ^^r and^Jl; $lfr, 'to give', perf, ^hgfr 
and ^^T. So also, CT$T, 'to eat', makes the perf., ^nHT.* W&T, 'to die', 
makes its perf., fl^OT or l^afr. But in the 'Plays' and in E. Rajputana, 
gfiljh , $$t and $#!, make the perfect in g or in, fern. id } as will appear 
from the following passages : WTlrt QRmt JIIMi^l, 'my brothers have been care- 
less (lit, done carelessness)'; hIh! lfc4h)<l, (I) have taken up the life of a/a^r'; 
TO ^RF <£fcl TTO ^Sffr, 'Rdm Ji hath given sorrow and joy\ 4|| Jh, 'to go'» 
makes the perf JiiQl. 

a. Besides the verbs that are usually irregular in all the Hindi dialects, all 
verbs of which the root terminates in ^, often lose that letter before the 
various verbal terminations and thus appear as irregular. Thus the perf. of 
the verbs QfflgJH, 'to say', T3Jft, 'to remain', 5fc$T, 'to flow', becomes aRTJT, t9t, 

gift, as in the following : 5TOT fTTt^T HT* , 'regard what I have said'; 5fiTn^R 
WTO TUT STCTOT, 'in the month of Kdtih we remained without salt'; sfa gift 
WJX $M S, 'water has flowed in your eyes'. Sometimes the Q of the termin- 
ation is doubled in compensation for the loss of ^; thus, $T ifrT ^hm f TTT^. 'if 
thou regard my word'. Sometimes, again, at is inserted in the hiatus caused 
by the elision of *, giving such forms as QfidT,—^; TOTT,=^?n; etc , etc. 



* These perf. forms in $T and $T are well illustrated by such archaic Hindi 
perfects as ?%U, 'given', ^rijpi, 'taken', cited by Mr. Beames from Chand, 
who has also T3gTT an d ^hsh,=nrn and tifigT, = TOUT. (Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., Tart I. No. II, 1873). 
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Thus, we have, e.g., spm* *8n, 'remain in happiness'; SrSt WH, 'say the word'; 
*TT ^ift 4.6IH! W •lllfl & Hti ; 'that (man) dwells not in this village*; ah sft 
*TT^ 5R5RTT UT, 'that man also was saying'. Sometimes in the imperative, 
^ being dropped, the concurrent vowels are united, so that we have $\[ for 
tfi^T, and ^T for T^T. Similarly, ^ stands for 5fiff , and $ for 99 or tfnf , as, 
e.<7-, «W^ S ^11 3, 'the river flows away'. 

406. Causal verbs in Marwar and Rajputana generally, are form- 
ed as in Braj, by adding Sira to the root for the 1st, and snsi for 
the 2nd causal. A long vowel in the root of the primitive, is 
shortenedas usual before the heavy affix. These forms therefore 
require no further illustration. But a few verbs with monosyllabic 
open roots shorten a final long vowel in the root, and insert T before 
srra'for the 1st causal. Thus $$T. 'to give', makes its 1st causal, 
IgiiaJh , and##T, 'to take', fcHiaJl; as, e.g., *% itar ftrcra, 'I will cause 
(him) to take up,/™/; i.e., 'to become an ascetic'. Alternative forms, 
461194) l and *H8N6l£l, also exist. 

a. Verbs with ^ final in the root drop this ^ before the causal terminations, 
as in the primitive conjugation ; thus we have the following examples : SRJT fe$l 
UT*rh 'the water caused (all) to flow away'; 13 ^T8n ejifilieiftl £, 4 I am called 

a king'. 

407. The colloquial Marwari west of the Aravallf hills is distinguished by a 
regular passive derivative verb, the root of which is formed by adding the 
syllable %S| to the root of the primitive. Roots containing a long vowel 
shorten that vowel before this affix. Verbs which take * before the causal, 
insert it also before the passive affix. Thus, to illustrate, from CRT^T, 'to do', is 
derived the passive. eh<lftl4h, = H. H. fohlj; VMI, 'to be done'; from jfliqjh 
'to eat', the passive 4H&TlU4h, 'to be eaten'; from $$T, 'to take', and $#T, 'to 
give', the passives, Mil^dl, 'to be taken', and TgAaih , 'to be given'. Even 
neuter verbs may take this passive form. Thus, we have from WTO^T 'to 
come', the passive 4|6ll4l£l. In the case of such verbs, however, the passive 
is only used impersonally in the 3rd masc. sing. These passive verbs are 
conjugated throughout like regular primitive verbs. Thus. J% '^ 3tSlt$ if^Y 
=11. H. TOfi 9 WHIT Hff ^n?TT, 'it is not come by me', i.e., 'I cannot come'; 
F^ flTfa$T, 'I was beaten'; ^f ^ «T^f 4$jglddl, 'it will not be eaten by you'; i.e , 
'you will not be able to eat it'. These forms are rarely heard east of tho 
Aravallf hills. 

408. In the dialects of W. Rajpiitana tho various forms of Intensive compound 
verbs, explained §§347—350, are but rarely used. Instead of these forms, xftf or 
eft? is prefixed to the verb. Thus, for WX ?19H1, the Alarwaris say, q^r WTC#f ; 
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for *5Fn Wfl, 'to go away', ift ^TO#T ; for 44UMI, 'to rise up', ifti 46&\. But 
when the action is regarded as terminating with, upon, near, or for the agent, 
8ftT is used instead of q^T. Thus, cftT ^T, 'to take for one's self, = H. H. 
$ #!T, etc. These compounds with C^T therefore approximate in use to 
the middle voice in Greek. q^T and C^T are inflected to UTT and 3RT, obi. 
maso, and lift and aft, fem., to agree with the subject of neuter verbs, or 
with the object of transitives. Examples are, tf cftt VT, or (fem.) |T STH VT, = 
H. H n *%(l SIT or TO^ SIT. But with a transitive verb, in any tense these 
must agree with the object. Thus, 35 ift^ dft ^9, 'let him take the book'; 
(i.e., for himself)'; £ VtriH aft $* £, 'I take the book (for myself)'; 5 Tftlft 
Ira ?^t, 'he will give the book away', etc. 

a. In Mar war, when the imperf. part, of any verb is combined with TWTT> as 
in Continuative compounds in standard Hindi, the combination has, not a 
continuative, but a negative sense. Thus, in the Hajputana colloquial, JTT^T 
Tf ir, is not 'to continue singing', but 'to be kept from singing', 'not to sing'. 
So, again, efitarr? WW $T Si ?TOr *n% *H?IT *fc, is 'shut the door that the 
people may not come in', — not 'may continue to come in'. 

409. Before leaving these Ilajputan& forms, we may briefly in- 
dicate a few peculiar forms of the Rajput bard Chand, as noted 
by Mr. Beanies. (1) The imperf. part, occasionally ends in «*!; as, 
e.g., ipsRi, T^«f,=H. H. $THT, TOTT. (2) The perfect termination, 
Win (^5h), is transformed into TO or TO, as, e.g., 3Ptef, 'wandered', for 
H.H. HHTOT ; s%tf, 'spoke', =H. H. SraT, etc, etc. (3) The final *n 
of 3*HT is sometimes shortened, thus, J*i; J% is used as a conjunctive 
participle. (4) For *^T, 'given', and s&Sh, 'done', ftrjfT and fai^T 
occur. (5) The conj. part, is sometimes made to terminate in id, 

as, e.g., in ra3 for H. H. SRTOi. 

410. The verb in the Himalayan dialects of Garhwal and Kumaon presents 
in some respects a suggestive resemblance to the Marwari conjugation. Thus, 
the auxiliary substantive verb has $ for its radical consonant; $T, (fem. 
«jft,) instead of jn, is in many places the termination of the future ; «| in the 
infinitive, as elsewhere, is changed to n. ^ final in a root is very commonly 
rejected and the concurrent vowels combined ; but the consequent sandhi is 
to $r and not %, as in G. ^pftr for H. H. Tf «TT ; so that ^, instead of ^ 
appears to be preferred as a vowel of union before the infinitive termination. 
But with these resemblances, there also are some variations from the Marwari 
type. Most noticeable is the imperf. part, which, as in Panjabi, often ends in 
$T or r$T, plur. ^7 or 9^7, instead of AT, W. The ^x forms, however, are also 
uesdj also sometimes retaining the ancient ?f before ^ as in 4KU«fj|, 'raining'; 
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for H. H. 6U4Jtfl. In the tenses of the imperf. part, of some verbs with a 
vowel final in the root, Kumaoni rejects the participial termination before 
the auxiliary, and shortens the final radical vowel, giving, e.g., fif 9, 
for II. H. $?n $, 'he gives'. The fut. term., ;§h, in Garhwali is often added, 
not to the cont. fut. terminations, but to the root. I have sometimes heard 
the negative particle interposed between the cont. fut. and this suffix <5fr, thus; 
^ft 9% *fr9 1 $T, = H. H. $4^ 9T?I I^^Tlft, 'such a thing will not be\ 
Of the two Garhwali forms often given in the 'Tables' the first belongs to Ttri, 
the second is used further east. The causal affix 9T9 is softened to $T ; 
giving, e.g., from the intransitive verb, 97I9T, 'to float', the causal &|jh*h. 

Conjugation in the dialect of the Rdmdyan, and other 

Eastern dialects. 

411. In the old Purbi of the Rdmdyan, as in all archaic Hindi 
poetry, the tense-system is not so fully developed, nor are the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the various tenses always so distinctly marked 
as in modern High Hindi. But on the other hand, we find a great 
variety of terminations, and some tenses which are unknown to the 
modern form of speech. We begin with the tenses corresponding, at 
least in a general way, to those of the standard dialect. 

412. The Infinitive or Gerund presents two forms analogous to the 
two in Braj, viz.> one in •!, and another in 9. Examples are, 99 rift 
«CTT tf 3$W^, 'when (he) told him to give up Vaide/iV; ftR TOT *ra 19*9 
99 Tt€V, 'it is not well to return without Ram and SitiV. The in- 
flected forms also occur; as, e.g. y sro«t$T^, 'it is not so to be'. = H.H. 
*£\ $T^ 5RT ; % TO *OT mftd 9TXRF, ' I am able to break thy teeth'. 

413. The Imperfect participle is formed by adding fi only to the 
root; as from KldUM, 'to bohold', fcdkfcrl, 'beholding'. This is often, 
though not invariably, inflected to fir for the fem.; as in HJHtfTfl from 
9JTT9?I=H. H. 9J1lrl). There is no other inflection. In the follow- 
ing we have the longer Braj participle in St ; ^fa| *R Wieitfl vn 99n|, 
'the cow drops milk gratifying to the heart'. 

414. The Perfect participle regularly consists of the root alone ; to 
which 9 is added in the fem. only. Thus from 9HR, *pR, come the 
perf. participles, «re, *pf, fem., **Tw, *pi. But the longer H. H. forms 
in 9T and $ are frequently used where the metre may require it. In 
the case of verbs with roots in 9T, the 9 which in the standard dialect 
has only been retained in the tenses of the future, maintains its 
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place before a or & in the perf. part, also ; thus we have ITttn, 'sung*, 
for H. H. TOUT ; *ra or *rren, 'come', for H. H. WHT. But the com- 
mon forms in HT also occur. 

415. The Conjunctive participle is regularly formed by adding * to 
the root ; thus, ^nf $fa& H\ttQ WT OT&, Seeing thee, (my) breast has 
become cool'. As in the case of all short final vowels, this T may be 
lengthened metri gratia. This is especially common at the end of a 
line ; as, d§3 WI 9lfa W8TC m$, 'receiving such news, the assembly 
sat down'. Much less frequently we find theBraj form in $, after % 
as a union- vowel; as, tj4tami<44J trnHK, 'receiving the great sage's com- 
mand'. The root alone is occasionally used ; and the final inherent 
a may be lengthened metri gratia, as in the following, where ^fh^r is 
not the perfect, but the conjunctive participle ; ^g«ira "9F*\ *TRT im 
^fan, 'recognizing the lord, he regarded his birth as having borne 
good fruit'. 

416. For the Noun of agency, the affix WT, (plur. srft, fern, anft,) 
is added to the root, as in the following ; ft rf% RT9 TOT TO9ft, 'these 
are the watchful guardians of this lake'. 

417. The Rdmdyan exhibits forms of the Contingent Future iden- 
tical with the longer Braj forms; viz., Sing. (1) $t or *tt ; (2, 3) fif ; 
Plur. (1, 3) T$ ; (2^ J. For the longer forms with *, *, %, and $, *, 
are sometimes used. Examples are ; — tTTCGR ^ftt, 'I could burn in the 
fire'; «Tf wn "mwt, 'by what road shall we go ?'; ^T crJ, 'who can tell ?\ 
H is sometimes inserted after * final in a root ; as, $T$t Thrift, 'as long 

as I live'. 

a. But instead of these final diphthongs, their elementary vowels 
often appear; as, e.g., $T$ 9FC3 *%Ht, 'when I prepare food'; Gfihn fiTOW, 
'it mingles with the mud'. The final vowel of these forms, again, metri 
gratui, is often lengthened ; as, %\ W*ft *TCPR W* 3TCfc, 'if I should tell 
all my faults'; *l|| %T $T dr ftraR 3R*fc, 'whoever may eat that food'. 

b. Before 3, in the 1st sing., * e is sometimes inserted ; thus, TOOTi 
4HNJJ %Rf, 'that same I will make known to you'. 

c. Or, again, the final diphthongs, *, %, are reduced to their cog- 
nate vowel, Y, as in **rff for CT$, and especially in the substantive 
verb ; thus, St WOTf $T*, 'if the order be'. 

d. This final T, again, is often dropped, leaving the 2nd and 3rd 

sing, in form like the root ; as, *ram % *nft St $a * ftft, 'base (is) 

28 
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that woman, who will not serve her'; %r ram Sra, 'how could he 
fileep ?\ And this final a, again, may be lengthened, metri gratia, 
giving a form identical with the H. H. perf. part. ; as, WR fare wt 
fcfT 1 HRT, 'if in a month's time thou obey not what is told (thee'); 
TO9iT IflR *TO W& *TOT, 'whose name, (if it) come into the mouth of 
one dying*. 

e. For * of the 2nd and 3rd sing., H or VI is sometimes written ; 
as, ^xpfrj 4j£ro 1 St g*Ml, 'not even in a dream might one hear Ved 
(or) Purdn'. ^ is sometimes substituted for ^ in the 2nd and 3rd 
sing. ; as, $T *TO $TC, 'if it be so'. 

/. Finally, for ftp, we often find the older form, ftf ; as, ^r S frefe, 
'if thou wish'; ATS 1 *TCITO HH WT, 'wilt thou not worship him, dull 
heart ?'. Sometimes 9 is substituted for T^. 

418. Besides the above forms, I have found in archaic eastern Hindi, a con- 
jugation of this tense with 5J as the characteristic letter, to which the regular 
terminations are then added; thus, Sing. (1) St, (2, 3) 3 ; Plur. (1, 3) 3f, (2) $f 
or dr. With these v or b forms, as well as those (to be hereafter noticed) of 
the abs. fut., may be compared the Bangali fut. terminations, ibo, iba or ibe, ibeiu 

419. It may be observed, finally, that although, very often, the 
forms above noted indicate, in the R&m&yan, a degree of dubiety, 
and for the certain futurition of the event, the forms of the absolute 
future, as given in § 420, are preferred, yet now and then these forms 
are unquestionably used where there is no contingency intimated. 
Thus, OT J^l ftrefif TTH VR $*ft, 'all sorrow will cease on beholding 
the feet of Mam 9 ; W?n* WTC WWBM $^>, 4 I will give Blmrat instruc- 
tion in war'; IW rt^lfil <TTOI faniTO, 'the lord will remove the terrible 
calamity'; l3Kti<H $TTO 3 5RKr«fc mk y 'thou shalt be distressed because 
of a monkey'. But illustration of this belongs rather to Syntax. 

420. The Absolute Future exhibits three varieties of conjugation, 
of which IT, *, and 31 are, severally, as the characteristic letters. 

(1) The IT forms are not often used. The suffixes, ifr, etc., are 
added commonly to the longer forms of the cont. fut.; as, e.g., 
WTO CfiTTtl) $TO, 'he will make thee free from fear'; in tfrr URI mm) 
W3i f 'of this thou shalt receive the fruit hereafter'. But as these 
forms will be quite familiar to the student of the Rdmdyan } further 
illustration is not required. 

(2) The 2nd form of the conjugation of the absolute future 
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exhibits the following terminations; Sing. (1) $t; (2, 3) *nf; Plur. 
(1, 3) wf$; (2) *j. As in Braj, * is sometimes used as a union- 
vowel before these terminations ; whence after W final in a root, we 
have, by sandhi, $. Illustrations of these future forms are; — 9Tni3i 
Cfiftti ^nr, 'I will do thy work'; § $%t ?TO «rt, 'I will carry you off'; 
iui^UOM fllFmjni, 'they will believe the wonders'; iWw TF3l...$?J 
mxit, 'when you shall give me the kingdom'; *f%*¥ *pl %H\*\ TO?!T$> 
'you will laugh, hearing my foolishness'. 
Of this general type of conjugation there are several variations :-— 

a. ft appears for TW ; as, uToKlgUj fa wrnft, '0 luokless (woman) ! 
thou wilt repent it in the end'. Analogous is ^ for ?ftf, as in the 
peculiar form, far$§,=H. H. $!TT; thus, fa** HTOT* TC$*f 3 4ton, 'to 
him thou shalt show Sitd\ 

b. The first 9 is sometimes rejected ; thus, 5HU 1 $n$wij, 'if one 
shall regard neither', lit., 'not regard both'. 

c. * having thus been rejected, if is sometimes inserted : as, $npji 
vm $TOOT| dro, 'in the morning you shall see my exploits'. 

(3) The Zrd variety of the absolute future is formed by simply 
adding 9 to the root in all persons and numbers. This, it may 
be observed, is an extremely common form in the modern eastern 
colloquial dialects. Examples of its use in the Rdmdyan are ;— 
#rii nrsra $ nrerai W&, 'the fourth day I will come and meet (you)'; 
OTl *p*l *IWS Tm d^ i SI^TTO etresi * qfir?l sft^, 'hearing this, Rdm 
and Vaidehi will obtain joy, nor will any wise (man) call it wrong'. 

Variations from the general type occur as follows : — 

a. After Wl final in a root, ^ or ^ is sometimes, but not neoessarily, 
inserted ; thus. TO3I mi HT33I ?nn, 'where I shall obtain that same, 
there shall I go'; ?hr TO *P5T UI44I. 'then you will find sorrow'; 
q»nm ura. 'thou wilt puff out the cheek'. 80 also, more rarely, after 
a consonant; as. lH44l3i W Mid III ?W*TTT, *I will fulfil thy desire'. 

b. For ar, xm occasionally occurs ; as, $ flTCTO SRrfe $MMI, 'drawing 
the sword I will kill thee'. 

421. The Imperative exhibits two forms of conjugation; the one, 
identical with that of the contingent future ; the other, with that of 
the absolute future in 3. In both the 9 and the 9 forms we find 
many of the same variations as have already been noticed in the 
contingent and absolute futures. 
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. (1) Examples are, of the * (^) forms ; — UW# $ v&* Sift UTTI dltf, 
'may I obtain their terrible fate'; TWT UMKJ ^BTO *FiT, 'do not lose 
heart'; *ifa Slftl TffalF, 'be thou not anxious'. Before fa, * ( 2 ) may 
be substituted for a ; as, $T tdftf OTTO, 'contrive that plan'. **| also 
occurs ; as, XTC$$ fctnj TO TO5rTTT, 'try me for a fortnight'. Or, eliding 
1, in the 3rd sing., % may be the termination ; as, qtlfTCJI *ft Wif %T$, 
'let no one wonder'. The most common termination in the 2nd sing, 
is * ; thus, £*g 3 wi, 'go thou and see'. The same termination is 
found in the 3rd sing. ; as, TOI 4H4U4JN %nj, 'may (mine) be a reign 
of a hundred kalpas'. As in the cont. fut., tbe final vowel may be 
reduoed to a, so that the root alone appears in both the 2nd and 3rd 
Bing. ; thus, Shi* W! 1 sfrrfc, 'let no know me'. In the 2nd plur., 
W is the common termination ; as, WJ W*?l ^''^S ^ T ^'» ^ell me 
the deeds of the lord'; *Wf %m, 'cease (your) anxiety'. But * (£) 
is very often substituted for a or inserted before J ; as in IRT i&R*l ir$£, 
'clasp (his) lotus feet'; tiUflfteuj ni *nQ£, 'come in a month's time'. 
And 9 is sometimes rejected ; as in CfiTC % dni $T ?p5T$ %TYT$, 'do 
quickly, what may seem good to you'. The 1st and 3rd plur. regu- 
larly end in fit (if ) ; thus, TO fPW WR <NH4IJ|£Y, 'let me love thy 
feet', where WH is used for the sing., % 

(2) The Imperative, may also, like the absolute future, terminate 
in Si throughout, 9 or 9 being optionally inserted before this termi- 
nation. Thus, % UTTO ^rrrtn OTTO, 'know (that) it (is) from the 
virtue of good association'; u3ku TCTO inft, 'fulfil my desire', far or 
Gn may be used for V; as, QRTfcl XUQ ink TCRH, 'make entreaty, 
falling at his feet'; nmsft OTTC&, 'bring JdnakV. More rarely St is 
used, in the 2nd plur. only; as, qrarro fifwfr, 'pardon (my) transgress- 
ions'. 

422. The Respectful form of the imperative commonly ends in n or 
TQ; as, T5TTO 3JTOI ^TJTC~WT wk, 'go and make entreaty of the ocean !'; 
VI *$ MKUHflU, 'be pleased to take care of me'. From this form, the 
letter H is sometimes omitted ; as, TO ntraR OTTO frftm , 'devise a good 
plan'. Sometimes * or $ is added as in Braj and High Hindi. 

a. For the forms in if, the older forms in *r are occasionally used, 
not only as in High Hindi, after roots ending in ^ or *, but even 
after consonants, as in Braj and Mirwari ; thus, flfa S1WI SR&d, 'make 
him free from fear'; fttmi) *R5, '(if he) preserve thee alive, live*. 
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To this termination in %, J is also sometimes added ; as, TOR 8R* ^#5 
US unft, 'give this letter into the hand of Rdvan 9 . 

423. The Present Imperfect, in the dialect of the Rdmdyan y occurs 
under two general forms ; the one, like the inflected present previ- 
ously noted (§ 386), is precisely identical in form with the contingent 
future ; the other is formed by the imperfect participle, either alone, 
or, as in standard Hindi, in combination with the pres. tense of the 
substantive verb. 

a. There appears to be no difference in signification between these two 
forms of the tense, except that the participial form is restricted in use to 
denote an action as occurring in the actual present; whereas the inflected 
form is extended, as will fully appear in the Syntax, to comprehend all imper- 
fect or incomplete action, not only in the present, but also in the past and 
future. 

424. The first or inflected form of the Imperfect, exhibits all the 
variations from the general type, whioh have been noted in the case of 
the contingent future. It will not be necessary to refer to these again 
in detail ; the following examples will abundantly illustrate the vari- 
ous forms. *TC$ TO firen*, 'one faith I hold 9 ; «&T TO sft q* tRTO, 'I 
salute the lotus feet of all'; 1 HFTO $T% Wlft, 'dost thou not know 
me, the enemy of the gods P'; ^ UiS 1 afel, 'the reed neither blos- 
soms nor bears fruit', fa is especially common as the termination of 
both the 2nd and 3rd sing., and before this, * may be inserted ; thus, 
etiiMJ Wl, $T«TO fof *I?ft, 'thou drinkest and sleepest day and night'; 
9i$TO %*H, 'he declared (his) doubt*. In the following the 3rd sing, 
termination is* (metri gratid y \)\ $j TCTTO HR TOT $T$, 'day by day 
(his) body beoomes thin*. J\ commonly ooours as the 3rd sing, ter- 
mination after a radical *TT, and also in the following ; ?R 33TO7 «!, 'in 
(her) heart (she) shrinks not*. * may preoede U in the same form. 3 
also occurs in the 2nd and 3rd sing.; as, *hr w *rt*| $4, 'the gift thou 
askest, I bestow'; WR? wn iftTW, 'difficult it is to me'. Finally, the 
root alone is found in the 2nd and 3rd sing. ; thus, CT* TOR TO* 1 «mr, 
'without that, illusion flees not away'. The final a is lengthened in 
the following'; lltal fafU sftni ^iftf forr, 'the soul is immortal, — why 
weepest thou?'. Of the plural the following are examples: — 1st 
pers., P5RH WH SRTTf, 'we make our supplication'; 2nd pers., *ot 
«r«r OTf Tin OTfr, 'why are you doing (this) heavy penanoe P'; 
3rd pers., $ W $nt *wtfl, 'who gaze upon another's fault'. In the 
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following, one of the first two verbs must be rendered as a present, 
the other, as contingent future; d $3IT$ ^OTf TOF* $d, 'who see, shall 
see, who have seen'. 

425. In the following passages, the imperfect participle alone is used 
as a present tense : — §T mrctaRH diefcUkf, 'who beholds the lord of the 
world'; *RJ ift VR $R ^wrrara, 'she, as it were, applies salt to a burn*. 

a. But to this the pres. of the substantive verb is occasionally added, 
as in standard Hindi. Examples are ; — U*&3i WHR *tf3, 'I under- 
stand religion'; ftlfii T^l $3 *TO?l *$ OT^, 'whom, divine one, you 
worship night and day'; ftift qprcr *f* fiwT, 'they deride me\ 

42C. Besides the common form of this participle we also find the 
older form in m used as a present tense; thus, OT *&?* Jjrcft ftwriw wft, 
'all the holy walk happy on the earth'. The final vowel is some- 
times lengthened ; as, MiUH ?n^?l XTOJ 9T&TT, 'cursing (and) upbraiding, 
men say'. It is also found in the writings of Kabir y as in the fol- 
lowing from the Sdkhi ; s5t s5t m TTOR3R filS ?$t flit SiTO rtw, 'by so 
much as man goes about unconcerned, by so much Death laughs'.* 

427. The Rdmdyan exhibits a Past Conditional tense derived from 
the imperfect participle. To form this tense, in the 1st sing., 3, and in 
the 2nd plur., £. is added to the imperfect participle. I have noted no 
special terminations for the other persons. Before the above tense-end- 
ings * (?) is commonly inserted ; thus, TTOHP *SIT* 4U*ij Jjfa ftrw^, having 
eaten thy father, I could then eat thee'. For *, * is employed for 
the fem., as in the following, where, in the first stanza, ^ is omitted 
before * in the 2nd plur.; #T ?W MMt)4 HOT tiHtal I 4JMHi TTO fl**ll< 
uft wm, 'had you met me first, great sage, I bowing my head, would 
have heard your advice'. *?, again, is sometimes hardened to H, 
and *tt or "ftt substituted for 3 in the 1st sing.; thus, #t ttMtui T5R VPS 
igi mi I HT IR «RTT $TFnt 5| tot$, 'had I known that the earth had 
beoome destitute of warriors, then I had not (by) making (this) decree 
become a laughing-stock'. One more example will suffice ; $T ?OT 
qraftj ifa & *IT$C I H* TO fee TO* t3TO! TOT$, 'had you come like 
a sage, the youths had placed, lord, the dust of your feet upon 
their heads'. 



* This old form of the pres. imperfect is still heard in the colloquial of inte- 
rior Garhw&l, where, for example, I have heard a villager say, m^t n5HT W 
fHVi QTORn, Ut> 'water rains not from above'. Vid. § 410. 
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428. For the Past Imperfeot no separate form occurs, except in the 
following, where T9 is used instead of UT, as noted at §371 ; ?R 
sprcra T9 HUMflm, '(his) heart was keeping guard at the womens* 
apartments'. 

429. The tense mentioned under §387, as an Inoeptive Imperfect, 
is much more common in the Rdmdyan than in Braj prose. Exam- 
ples are ; — JTTCfl #* TOI *rt wfr, 'they began to bury (it) there in a 
field'; U$?l wfr, 'they began to inquire*. 

430. The Indefinite Perfeot is commonly employed in the Rdmdyan 
to express action completed, whether in the past, present or future. 
The compound participial forms employed in the standard dialect 
to express the various temporal and modal modifications of such com- 
pleted action, very rarely oocur. The most of them, indeed, are quite 
unknown. As in the case of the imperfect, two forms of the perfect 
tense occur, the one consisting merely of the participle, the other, 
inflectional. 

431. The participial form of the perfect differs from that of the 
standard dialect, precisely in the same manner as the imperfect 
participle ; viz., by the shortening of the final long d to a. Thus, for 
SOT, 'said', we have SCT, for TO, 'remained', **, etc This is inflect- 
ed to ^ for the fern., giving, e.g., such forms as ^£|, *nfil, for H.H. ^Ht, 
TTTTt. But the final T is often lengthened for the sake of the metre. 
Further examples are ; — TjIKCHJllI xte % *lrit, 'he went and entered a 
cave in a great mountain'; m *pfa ^fflrj, 'Sugriv said, Hear !'. 

a, In the masc. plur. the inflection ? is very often assumed, so 
that the form of this tense thus frequently becomes identical with 
that found in the standard dialect. 

b. Observe, that after roots in SIT or €rr, 3 is commonly inserted ; 
as, $ «RT* 44191, 'what have I destroyed ?'; flf* inft ftirrarr, 'he struck 
him to the earth'. 

432. It may be well here to call especial notice to the exceeding ambiguity 
of many verbal forms in the Rdmdyan. What with tho extreme attrition of 
many once distinct forms, and the frequent prosodial modifications of final 
vowels, one and the same form has come to represent several different parts of 
the verb. Thus, e.g., 9TPC may be 2nd or 3rd sing., of the cont. or abs. fut., or 
of the imper. or pres.; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd sing. perf. Cfifif, again* may be, 2nd or 
8rd sing, of the cont. or abs. fut., or of the imper. or pres.; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd fern, 
perf., or the conj. participle ; or, again, it may be used to represent the H. H. 
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perf. part. masc. in the passive conjugation, as, e.g., qffs gffftf ^ wfr 9 'it cannot 
at all be told\ <Jcft, again, may be 1st, 2nd or 3rd fern, of the perf., or it may 
be the conj. part. $ftj, with the final vowel lengthened metri gratid. This re* 
mark will be abundantly illustrated by referring to the citations made in the 
preceding and the following paragraphs. 

433. In the case of active transitive verbs, the passive construction 
mentioned § 332 (1), is often employed ; i.e., the verb is made to agree, 
not with the subject, but with the object of the action in gender and 
number. As % does not occur in this dialect, the subject, noun or pro- 
noun, is simply put in the inflected form, where such form happens to 
exist. But as no nouns are inflected in the sing., it comes to pass that 
very often, (as where, e.g. y subject and object are both masc. sing.,) the 
construction is in outward form identical with the active oonstruotion of 
intransitive verbs. Examples are, of intransitive verbs; — vftro ftni 
^rran, 'confidence came to (her) heart'; M*h) ^H3R t3TTT, 'a stream of 
blood issued'; WTJTC *rnfr, 'they came into the king's house'. Of transi- 
tive verbs, examples are ; — ftT IW firfWil HUT?! WK $Wl, 'that lord whom 
you (so. Pdrvati) saw wandering in the forest'; wnft ?f triift, 'thou 
hast asked piety'; TOPS ftriw WTCT ft % Jfil, 'I have beaten those who 
have beaten me'. 

434. Besides the more common passive construction of this tense 
in transitive verbs, the active construction also very often occurs, after 
the regular idiom of all the modern eastern dialects. Thus, ster- 
UT?l ... fltf*l 'OT* 3o!fl % ^n4, 'for three thousand years she ate the 
leaves of vines', — where the reference is to Umd, afterward the wife 
of Shiv. Similar is the construction in the following ; $TC *CT form 
UTJ, 'one said, take (them) alive'. 

Bern. Here also, on further consideration, I would place the phrases 
quoted in § 226.C, tv«., eri ft ^ni), 'blessed they who bore them'; ft $# 
$ra WRIT, 'they beheld the two brothers': ft and ft, therefore, in these 
passages are to be regarded as in the nominative, and not in the ob- 
lique plural as suggested, he. cit. 

435. Instead of the above forms of this tense, which are to be 
regarded as characteristic of the dialect, the longer forms (K. and B.) 
in *1T and $T, (VI and ih,) also occur. Thus, SFTQ TOffc* Wtzh, 'the 
monkey fell at (his) feet'; srrcs' mk ir*¥ U6M4I, ^Ndrad the sage sent 
Garur'. $*n, Ho give', and ftfi, 'to take', sometimes make the pert 
$8(T and $9T, also tOt and B$T. 
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436. The inflected perfect is formed by adding to the perfeot part., 
in the Sing., (1) #; (2, 3,) *; and in the Ptur., (1, 3,) 5f or N; 
(2,) J. For the feminine, these terminations are added to the fern, 
form of the participle. Before all these endings, 7 is often inserted 
or takes the place of a final short a. Observe, that the inflected 
perfect is used in the active construction only. Examples are ; — ?rai 
TTO T5f:nni vn?#, 'through the sight of thee, I (/em.) have beoome free 
from sin'; ?p Wfj ^Tf *"KH *wnH, 'you know for what reason 
I have come'; srar ^fiii *?W wnft, 'until now I have remained a vir- 
gin'; *K4l4) ^?ft srh Tnre, 'Bhavdni remained in the body of SatVy 
wmm TOT* vi n*S, 'the lord of birds went to BiranchV) fira *m 
4HU44, 'he declared his own name'; ?TTO m «RI^ Tjifttwug, 'they 
cast upon him trees (and) mountains'; snij ihni cqrnsi & 11%, 'you 
have slain me, like a hunter'; wi HT313, 'y 011 (® Umd) have forgot- 
ten good'. 

a. In the 2nd and 3rd sing, the termination to is often sub- 
stituted for ^ ; thus, reg *ro jftfc titfft, 'he has beaten me like an 
enemy'. And this sometimes beoomes Tf , as in the fut. ; thus, mm 
*ftf? WR ttJltuT* 9iT$T, 'now for what hast thou oome and waked me f \ 
In the following, 5 is probably the emphatic particle ; «Rnp *! Wffix 
'zm WtW vmxz, 'he could not tell the sorrow as it really was'. 

b. Observe, that these terminations are in like manner added to 
the irregular participles noted at § 439. Thus, *ft ^fc%TO ^sfa sre 
5nft, 4 he has robbed me of property and wife'; <£)«%£ q& *ltfl, 'you 
have accomplished all (your) work'. 

437. As remarked above, the indefinite perfect in its various forms, 
commonly takes the place of all the tenses of the perfect in standard 
llindi. Very rarely, however, we find a cont. perf., and a past perf. 
formed by the combination of the perf. part, with the verb w as an 
auxiliary. Thus, §T mi Jl9 ?% ^R q^rarcrt, 'the two brothers had 
gone to see the garden'; and, again, ^3R *TOt fijir 3n vsfwri m TOT, 
'one maiden companion, sporting with Sitd, had gone'. (Bdl K.) 

438. The irregular forms of the perfect of certain verbs, already 
noticed in Braj and standard Hindi, occur also, with dialectic 
variations, in the Rdmdyan. Thus from %R, 'to be', wo have the 
perf. Sing., HT, WI3 or wre ; Plur., d, ft, etc. : from OTR, 'to deter- 
mine', perf. 3TO. *TH, 'to go', sometimes makes its perf. w& } (H. H. 

29 
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TOT), plur. n9, etc. ; and also, more rarely, zn, plur. it. Besides these, 
note also, iQorfiR, ( killed', perf. plur. from fR and 3Rra, perf., (for 
H. H. *HTT), from WR. Examples are ; — TO §T **B WT, 'the sorrow 
whioh then was 9 ; ai^^m I6UJIJ|Th §m l9, 'people were slain by diseases 
and bereavements'. (Also see §448, 4.) The Rdmdyan, besides the 00m- 
mon pres. and fut. forms from WPn, also presents a pres. formed on 
the base TO or ITCR, from the ultimate root, zn, of the perf. TOl. Thus, 
$fal OTTO TOT* fovirt, 'seeing the bow they went away 9 . 

439. The verbs 9FCTT, #*T, *tar, present, in the Rdmdyan, not 
only such forms of the perf. as ran, fan, fedr, faih, etc., but also, as 
in Braj, *Fb*, 'did 9 , 'done 9 ; *te*, 'given 9 , 'gave 9 ; ^te*, 'taken 9 , 'took'; 
as, e.g., iron nft 1 rfb* $RTWT, 'whom has not greed made mad ? 9 . 

a. As elsewhere remarked, the final * of these forms is dropped by 
many old writers, whence q£ta, ^Hh, nta, etc. Thus, in the Sabhd 
Bilds, fanm q&Ttit q£fcf, '(he) has made affliction a touch-stone 9 . 

b. Similarly, in the Rdmdyan, and other archaic poetry, the perl 
of pure verbs in W also often terminates in * ; as, ^fa TOtftd foBFff, 
'hearing (this) the Ten-shouldered was enraged'; *8TO TOnit, 'all 
rejoiced'. Or the termination may be % ; thus, TOlft TORS farento, 
'(he) went around the whole world 9 . 

440. In one instance, again, in the Rdmdyan the perfect is made 
to terminate in wi, as in the modern colloquial of Tirhut ; thus, Silftl 
HTO fft.tlTTO, 'angrily he rushed toward heaven 9 ; where OTTO is for 
H. H. OTHT, from tSTTOT, 'to run 9 , 'to rush 9 . 

441. In one passage, again, the perfect is made to terminate in * 
(for the 9 just mentioned ?), as in the following ; — irafr Ojft roita, 
'again roared the Ten-headed 9 . 

442. Sometimes, for the modern forms of the perfect, Sanskrit or 
Prakrit forms are employed. Thus, for H. H. HTOT, 'done 9 , and TOT, 
'gone 9 , we often find the corresponding Sk. forms yi and If?!, as in 
the following ; — «sfa £ *lfa If $?l 1 TOt^, 'whose understanding 
have these not defiled ? (lit., 'made unclean 9 ) ; TT^ TOTC to ore? 
%ra, 'in this way passed that day 9 . 

443. Besides the various participles, referred to in § 66, various 
other Sanskrit conjugational forms occur in the Rdmdyan. It will be 
sufficient, for the most part, merely to notice them, without giving 
lengthy examples in each case. Most common (1) is thePm. Parasmai, 
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of the 1st conj. ; thus, let sing, smifil or U^nftr, 'I salute', TOnfa, 
*I behold', vnfir (for TOITO,) 'I repeat' : 3rd plur. xnjtfm, 'they be- 
hold'; wftfi, 'they speak', mvn, 'they roar', ftimftfi, 'they behold'; 
Thus, mnifm d ihw* mm *ift, 'whom ascetios having toiled, behold'; 
iRHiro farttrc *itort, 'I salute without ceasing the glorious Rdm\ The 
2nd sing. *ifa, of the Sk. subst. verb, ooours in the following ; mfa 
%rfij* ra toi 5mmt, 'thou art that which thou art, thy feet we adore !'. 

(2) The following forms of the Pre*. Atmane also ooour : 1st plur., 
1WTO$, 'we salute'; ^rcmf, 'we remember'; rami, 'we worship'. 
Examples are ; — WRTO % wrraf, 'that lord of existence we remem- 
ber'; **N fiiro ¥RVm$, i Ramd 9 s lord we ever worship'. 

(3) The following Sk. Imperatives, 3rd sing. Parasmai are also 
found, viz. ; fFtm, 'let him extend'; TOW, 'let him dwell'; *T?l, 'let him 
save'. More frequent is the 3rd sing, imper. of the subst. verb, usu- 
ally in the formula of permission, TOTO7, 'let it be so'; as, TOircn 
**MIhTvj «M), 'Let it be so, said the Treasury of Compassion'. 

(4) The 2nd eing. Imper. Parasmai of two or three words is not 
infrequent; as, mfir, 'do thou protect'; *rf*, 'do thou save'; thus, 
mnraitaR mff tnfr, 'Protect, protect (me) ! thou deliverer from 
the dread of existenoe'. 

444. The following Prakritio verbal forms also occur, viz. : — 
fiwhm, for Sk. faftSfl:, 'composed'; as, Tmnre vm RftWh, 'who com- 
posed the Rdmdyatf\ tffft, for H. «s3, Sk. qraitf, 3rd sing, pros., 'he 
tells'; mg, for Sk. mgfN, 3rd sing. pres. from root WT, 'he stands'; 
«fi*, 'I salute', for Sk. Q#, 1st sing. Atmane ; as in VJHC eft? ^TCI1PI> 
'again, I salute the wicked*; 9i%, for Sk. *mm, 1st sing, pres., I 
adore ; as in Shftt ftrtfTC "*ft *H*fti> 'I adore without ceasing the glori- 
ous Raghubir'; and also 5fHTOT(?). Finally, in a single instance, we 
have a Prak. reduplioated perfect, farenJ, for Sk. arcjd, from ^1, 'to 
increase'; as in the following, %OT vsm rarerci niftl, 'as sensual enjoy- 
ment grows (even) on one serving (the gods)'. 

445. The Passive is commonly formed by conjugating the verb 
wn, 'to go', together with the perf. part., or, more oommonly, with 
the root of the verb combined with the suffix T. Thus, qrcci sfcrfe sfil 
wvi 1 ind, '(the deeds of Ram) cannot be sung in ten million kalpas*. 
«FTf «m % «IT*f, 'that is not told', i e. 9 'cannot be told'. 

* For the elision of *f initial, see §§ 44, 51. 
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a. But besides the above, a Prakritic present passive often occurs, 
which is formed by adding to the root, after * as a union-vowel, the 
termination ira, unchanged for gender or number; thus, 3minm 
xnwm ?ta, 'even these are worshipped in virtue ef their disguise'; 
fn muTmtetth *f mm sfirom, 'with the servant of the lord of decep- 
tion, deception is employed'. 

446. Causal verbs are formed in the Rdmdyan, by adding Sira or 
TO to the root of the primitive, for the 1st, and an for the 2nd cau- 
sal. Many verbs, however, as in standard Hindi, instead of adding 
these letters to the root, form the 1st causal by lengthening or gunat- 
ing the medial vowel of the root. Both the 1st and 2nd causal occur 
in the following : «jTOJ SsraTw *w^ctot to tstoi potr srtot, 
'he caused the body of the king to be washed according to the Ved 9 
(and) made a most beautiful chariot'. $?n and $?ti, make their 
v causals, firaRT and Htfl*U. 

a. Observe, that many verbs, whioh in standard Hindi form the 
causal by the addition of a syllable, in the Rdmdyan follow the other 
method. Thus, e.g., for H. H. *rciRT, 'to burn', and «4HMl, 'to call', 
the Rdmdyan often uses "mm (for *n*RT) and 3i*Ml ; as, e.g., d mw*& 
W *rft, 'who have burnt villages of Brahmans'; *n^r *tetfR drat, 'he 
called his upright servants'. 

b. Occasionally the root of the causal is made to terminate in 
instead of STO, as in the following, where TOTC, 'fill', is for 
OTaj...vi^TTV ihft, 'fulfil my desire'. 

c. Occasionally, again, the characteristic TO or 3115 of the causal, 
is contracted to $T. Thus, in the following, ft$nj is for Tibialis ; TZT& 
ifflSR?! 9HR ft%f¥, 'his lips quiver, (and) angry are his eyes'. 

d. When a syllable is added to a close root, to form the causal, 
the usual shortening of a medial long vowel in the primitive, is not 
unfrequently neglected. Thus, for H. H. eiUMl, 'to oalT, and ftrerRt, 
'to show', we have sometimes, dlHltM, $cnsR ; as, e.g., $f xm drcni, 
'thou, calling a Brahman'. 

447. The various Compound verbs explained §§ 347 — 365, also oc- 
cur in the Rdmdyan and similar poetry. But it is important to notice 
that the parts of the oompound are separated at pleasure, often by 
many intervening words, or, again, are often inverted in order, as the 
exigencies of the metre may demand. All these various compounds, 
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moreover, present forms more or less divergent from those of standard 
Hindi, Thus, 

(1) In all such compounds as are formed in High Hindi with the 
root, ^ {metri gratia, 4t,) is added to the root in the R&mdyan. Exam- 
ples will be found on almost every page. Thus, tffii ifi&Kl ^r 7ircar 
^rri, 'how can the moonlight forsake the moon ?'; nm nftnii ^R #f 
*g^T$, 'calls, as it were, the passing traveller'. So also, % Wift *n3R 
nim ^f, 'as the servants of Hari rectify (all) these'; where ^f 
cannot be separately translated, but must be connected with TOTTC as 
a compound, =H. H. WJlt ^ V In the following, again, the parts 
are inverted and the final ^ of the primary verb lengthened, metri 
gratia; M\Mi ^Wlffl *TO %T Spft, 'the loveliness of the river, who can 
tell?'; where *3R $T *wt, is for «RT qRT* *TO, H. H. 9*R Si* ^#. 

Rem. The student will do well to take especial notice of this separa- 
tion and inversion of the parts of compounds and the frequent leng- 
thening of this final T ; as these are among the marked peculiarities 
of the poetic style, which, until reoognized and understood, greatly 
embarrass the reader who is familiar only with prose Hindi. 

(2) * alone is often' appended to the root in participial combina- 
tions, where in High Hindi we would have sn or *. Thus, $rag| 
TVR ftxiT^I W?! WGT, lit., 'seeing Ram and Ripudal are coming along'; 
where standard Hindi would have sr§ TO \i ; the first ^ has become 
T, and the last is changed to SIT, to rhyme with the following stanza. 

448. Desiderative, Inoeptive, Permissive and Acquisitive Com- 
pounds present in the Rdmdyan a variety of forms. 

(1) The Desiderative is sometimes formed with the perfect parti- 
ciple ; as, TCftra ^ ^ritrf <M*fM, 'I wish to marry'. 

(2) All these are often formed, as in H. H. with the infinitive in 
*. Thus, TO TO **^, 'dost (thou) now wish to die ?'; ifr?* WR $, 
'let me go'; ipjtariw TO *&TSTC Win, 'he then began to seek for Sugriv\ 

(8) But especially common in combination with the secondary 
verb, is an inflected verbal form in * or $. Thus, **TCJ 5^ TR JR 
irar, 'you desire to hear the mysterious attributes of Rdm'; sfcff <*KH 
«R$ 5| £b*T, 'for what reason didst thou not allow (me) to do (it)'; 
<WtA\1 TO «!T$ wii 9 'when the keepers began to forbid them'. For 
the final *, TO is sometimes written; thus, mil QK1V, 'he began to tell'. 

(4) This * is sometimes further reduced to ? (metri gratia, $) ; thus, 
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St **t* sr* irffc ST mi, 'if thou wish to bathe in this lake, brother'; 
srrg ^ftfl gfia wtj * urar, 'whose exploits no one was permitted to be- 
hold'. And * also becomes n ; as JTR *f 11* stoh *miT, 'he began to 
rehearse the virtues of Rdm Chandra 9 . All these forms may suffer 
separation or inversion like those above mentioned ; as, Mlite spg 9$ 
W[ aiWT, 'many arrows began to rain ; *mR «im «fw TO *WS, 'he 
then began to repeat his own name. (R&m&yan, Bal. K.)* 

449. The Avadhi, it will observed, in the verb as in the pronouns, closely 
follows the old Piirbi. The dialect of Biwa does not differ widely from that 
of Avadh. In both wo may notice in some words, the extreme abrasion of the 
leading verb before the auxiliaries, already noted in Kumaonf. This is well 
illustrated by such forms as Av. W T%, IT T%, (fern. $ rff y ft ^,) for H. H. 
J* $, JW $, B. wi,j?m,=H. H. tot $, *q(T m In the dialect of Biwa, 
^ final in a root is often changed to in before the terminations. Thus, 3JTSTO, 
37T5IT, 5TRI, =H. H. $j|T, $tH, $f?T. In both the dialects of Avadh and Itiwa, 
the verbs ^TT, #^T and GfflftT, add the terminations of the perfect, to the 
irregular forms, £fc^, *hI«^ and Sfffc*. In the dialect of Avadh, g is often 
inserted instead of if before the terminations of the perfect. Thus, for H. H. 
3P7T, 'gone*, Av. has HOT; for 8RTUT, 'made', 5RTOT, etc. etc. In both Avadh 
and Biwa, we find a Past Conditional tense closely analogous to that mention- 
ed at § 427, as occurring in the Rdmdyan. The conjugation, however, in both 
these dialects is more complete. In Avadh, this tense, in the verb $TfT, 
is conjugated as follows:— Sing. (1) 9T?3f3, (/•) $lfN3, (2) $#9, (f.) $rfTO, 
(3) *m, </J *TT?f. Plnr. (l)tlfat or ^TCT, (2) *Tf3t, <f.) *!%*, (3) $1$, (f.) 
$T?i¥ . In Biwa it is but slightly different. Thus, ( 1 ) %T7^, 0- ) ^TrTO, (3) YI?f . 
Flur. (1) $rft, (2) $T7lR , (3) «tff. As previously remarked, neither in these 
nor the following dialects does the special H. Hindi construction with % occur. 

450. In the dialects of Bhojpur and Tirhut we have a still wider divergence 
from the High Hindi type of conjugation ; and a close approximation, in the 
characteristic ^| of the perfect, and, in Tirhut, in the substantive verb $ to 
the Ban gali system. In Tirhut we have, again, a distinct Past Conditional 
tense, which is conjugated, e.g., in the verb $T«TT, as follows : — Sing (1) TOT, 
(2) **t or (3) * SrfcFi, (f) *T**ft. Pfor- (1) fit, (2) ^ or (3) *f tHt- 

a. The dialect of Tirhut is peculiar in forming its present imperfect, not by 
means of the auxiliary substantive verb, $, s, etc., but by adding to the root, 
for the sing., the termination $$t (/• i$f); and, for the plur., ^ (f. ^f), 

• I judge that this is merely a corruption of ^|jf5,— the q marking the place 
of the elided if. Compare the remarks in § 162, c. 
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in all the persons. Thus, e.g., $ $1HT *, is ^m fT$^ ; S ?^ft ^f, *rf ?wj> 
etc. The pres. perf. is formed, however, analytically, by means of the usual 
auxiliary. Thus,3|ii fiRUT $, is JUT «fc$ &; tt$ WTHT $, Si $51 $; ?p J* 
%T. *JH* $§ i, etc., etc. 

6. Besides the regular Bhojpiiri conjugational forms mentioned in the tables, 
Mr. Beames mentions such peculiar forms as 4hijfilR, 'I aw saying 1 ; ^rHf?UTf, 
«I am going'; 9T9RTCT, 'I am tying'. The letter ^ is sometimes added to the im- 
perative, as in ^frf jdha, 'go !'. For the conj. part. Bhojpuri commonly uses 
the obi. perf. part, with a postposition ; thus, CTTCI$ VR, 'on knowing*, etc. 

c. A passive is formed in Bhojpuri by adding fljT to the root. Thus, from 
$GRt, 'to see', the passive form is fejQIHt ; of which the various tenses are 
formed after the usual manner of the dialect ; thus, xn fcjgJWl 9T, 'I am 
seen', 39 l<4$||^H *Nl, 'he has been seen'; ^ff TTCITC, or fcjQUVH W^^ 'he 
will be seen'. The causal is formed by adding qfra. The 3 is often softened 
to 3, as, e.g., in 144U39=H. H. fclHI^JII ; or the concurrent vowels may be 
combined, as in fipih^,=H. H. WWHT. 

d. Mr. Beames also mentions the existence of a verbal noun in dor$, of the 
use of which he gives the examples, &$ 9| j^R, 'they would not give a hear- 
ing; $l9 Qffft %9«t, 'it will probably be'. But this idiom is not confined 
to Bhojpiir, as I have often heard it in the central Doab ; thus, 4& 1 SlS, 'he 
will not drink'; $ fnfad * CRT*)!, 'they will not mind'. The verbs qnUT, 
CTHT and 4UHI are irregular in Tirhut and Bhojpur as in H. Hindi Thus for 
H. H. $ HUT, 1 went', T. has ft$ or jpi$ and Bh. jfc^ ; for fam, 1 did', T. 
has $§, and Bh. &&f; etc. Similarly in Tirhut the past tense of tn«n, 'to 
find', is $$, etc. In Tirhut as in Avadh, etc., verbal roots are often shortened 
in compound forms ; as, e.g., in 5 97 ft$=H. H. 9* $T HUT, etc. Other pecu- 
liarities of these dialects will be learned from the tables of conjugation. 

451. Of the dialect in Central Bundelkhand, I have obtained but scanty 
specimens. From these, its affinities would seem to be rather with eastern 
than with western Hindi. The conjugational system is very meagre ; the 
distinction of person and number is commonly neglected. Thus the future 
terminates throughout in \f, often ^3f ; as, eg, in *^=H. H. TOT, %TJTT, 
%Hi or $nt The imperfect participle terminates in ff or f| ; a preceding a 
after 3 in causals is changed to ^J. All the tenses of the imperfect are formed 
by means of the auxiliary substantive verb. All the tenses of the perfect in 
all verbs, terminate in «|, in both the singular and plural The construction 
with the case of the agent appears to be unknown. 

452. The principal forms illustrated in the preoeding sections will- 
be found in the following tables :— 
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Table XVI: Dialectic 







B. Hindi 


Ktmauji. 


Braj. 


East 
Rdjputdnd. 


Ttajputdiid 


In fin. 


$TU. 


8lHl, SQOT. 


B$j|, 81%. 


ir», 5f ai. 


P 

jj 

c 

H 

6 
| 

■3 

i 

9- 


5 

D- 

S 

0! 

iJ 

a 

GO 

a 


ii. 

*t. 
ti. 

it. 


tnr. 

iW. 


tin. 
Jto. 


4. 


* 
* 

sVut. 

onr. 
4. 


pn. 
Sun. 

ti*. 
tiS. 


Sim- 
in¥,vHt). 


sHt, ti^fi. 

wrafh, vmfti. 
vrdrh, www. 

s3%*. 4t*Y 
3i3m, fltnl. 
afewr, in ii. 
»nt. 

eft, %w%- 
*rarft, ? tuft. 


cSwt.Eifflt 


s$#i. 

cBvt. 

BtlT. 


28g. 
2 PL 


»t. 


It. 




* 
%rar. 


* 

vrai. 
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Conjugation of trot, Ho be 9 . 



Qarhwdli. 



%1#T. 



Kum. 



fret. 






I*- 






Old Purbi. 



8ra. %m. 




$rcfrT. 

*TY3u, 9ICM4I, 












f#T.* 






WTTf. 



Wuf. 



Atadhi. 



8T3I. 



$F$. 



8ro. 



*TH. 




Ql^l. 









wt*St, 



%rai. 



franufrenY 



3ra 



fmft.iieiii.trei. 






8t«i. 



trwj. trai 






%XQ. 






M. 



tT3. 



$tt. 






9tv. 



trm. 
ftft. 






Ritcdi. 



%n. 



$r^. 



sire. 



QfTQ. 



%m. 



«ra. 



cftt. 



irar#. 






*i*. 



ttft* 



Bhojpuri. 



8lfl. 



Wfc. 



tw. 



tm. 



tr*. 



ir*. 






TOrt,reep. 



* These forms are also used for the Contingent Future in £. Kumaon. 
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Table XVI, Continued: Dialectic 



Imperf 
Part. 



C 

M 

w 

I 

OS 



PC 






M 
On 



5 

(1h 



.J 

P 



02 

< 

.J 



OS 

P 



ir. j5Tiiw/i. 


Kamuji. 


%pn. 


1 

WW. 


tmr|. 


9m f. 


%THT$. 


9m 9. 


#rm$. 


9m f. 


t*v 


9m ¥ 


Wi tf. 


9m 9t. 


9m* 


9m % 


tlfll HT. 


#i?i iftr. 


$T?IT HT. 


%!?! 1$T. 


#Rnnr. 


%i?i iftr. 


9m «. 


•m wft. 


9m 9. 


%m ift. 


9m 9. 


$ra wft. 



Braj. 


9m- 


9m9f.t 


9m t. 


9njt. 




9m 9i. 


9t«* 


9m 9t. 


9m 9t. 


9m, 9i. 


9m 9. 


9m 9. 


9m 9. 



Ea*t j We*t 
Rajput and. ^Rdjputdttd 



C$Hl. 



I 






«t *. 



«9 d 



o^rt st. 



s$3t 3t. 



** 



S*#T. 



S*#T. 



*#T. 






dWT. 



edwr. 



cisi. 






etf. 



«tt. 



c§frt wt. 



8$TO$f. 



*** 



**T. 



«**. 



«*iT. 



eftfT. 



eftfT. 



cJwt. 



* Where, in any dialect, different forms of the auxiliary have beon given in 
f Or like the Contingent Future. J The participle alone is also used for 
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Conjugation of *pit, Ho be\* 



Oarhicall. 



wwff. 



Kumaoni. 






WOTS, WOT. 



9$T$> %te. 



ttnit.itarwk 



$fer?Fi,9fent 



$ter$f,ifcfro 



%Wt h3t. % 



$t?r h3t. 



$t?l fWT. 






tS: 



JUT. 

S3- 

JUT. 

1m. 



I 



^tertniT. 



^trrnnT. 



%\zi wan. 



4 ngifr. 

J TOOT. 

^ r- -s 

JT?RT. 



9 T?5UT 

jnpot 



J TOUT 



O/rf P«7M. 



%TT1. 



$t. %IH (*l*3 



9nr.fnv,§r) a— 



trf*. trci(*f*)||. 

«rj- tra(W|)U 

fifil. tm(iBt)H. 
it*. 



Avadhi. 



$TH. 



%THfl%#. 



%TTI*l5*, 



#T?m$. 



Rucdi, 



$T?f. 



Bhojpuri. 



9iwi. 



tra*rt. tramj^Vy 



*m*. irwf&I 




*ra*T. trowel 



%i?i*¥. 



imn?. 



$ni **. 



$TTI T%. 



$TF! *$J. 



$ra t%. 



%r?mrft. 



*"Bt 



#Tf! *flf. 



%TTI*W. 



%TTH%*. 



$THTfT. 



fi?i*t. 



$TFIT^T. 



tra*%. 



%T**lV 



9wi<Mi«i 



%Tf! *rf. 






$18 nW $na?l T?fHt. 



9l?I. 



; Ut. !*"** 



ttto. 



$ni 



6?' 



H*.. 



$T?T 






.«*• 



HK 



-> Uf»«. 



$PB?I TTW^f. 



%\HkH TJS*Tg 






Table XV, it is to be understood that these may also be substituted in this table, 
the imperfect past. || The use of the auxiliary is exceptional. 
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Table XVI, Concluded : Dialectic 







zr. zr»«/t . 


Kanaujt. 


Braj. 


Rdjpiddnd Rdjpitdm 


Garhwdli. 


Pkrf. 
Part. 


fwr. 


vSh. 


vAt. 






ttf, %i9r. 


• 

s 

M 
h 
OS 
W 

Ph 

H 

K 
H 

OS 

• 

B 

03 
H 

< 
P-l 


. 

OS 

«< 
>j 
p 
o 

• 

P 

• 

OS 

<«! 

P 
© 

• 

•< 
« 

Ah 




• 

«5V 


wh*. 




18J1TT Wt. 


**. 
iftUT jft. 

tun*. 


yHTHT. 

win *n. 
yw m. 

yr*. 

I** 
I** 


WIT iftl. 


whir, 
wit. 


fafdT$r. 
fegQi dr. 

refUT^T. 


fatdrtr. 
fewr%T 

fefHTfT. 
fefHT WT. 


jlMI TO. 

in w. 

%un to. 
in w. 


Con j. 
Part. 


WI4K. 


ilY<MJIi. 


eft, sldiR. 

%TQ $,etc. 


si, sj^ 




$TTO. 

irfeii. 



•Also Wl throughout, f Also %TW $ throughout the sing, and plur. 
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Conjugation of $Tm, «to be'. 



Kum&mi. 


Old PArbi. 


Avadhx. 


Riwdi. 


BhojpuA. 


tiftr. 


WtH. 


mrr. 


m. 


ft?3T, etc. 


§T*t. 




wRj3 St. /. 


w St. 


TO (w). 








**. 


Jfa (W). 


tt.ift* 

*T*. 


wre, wife, w. w. 


OTT S. m. 

at /. 


w * 


^! w 


vnt.tiprf. 
tiijN 




w9 V m. 




fts* (W). 






Hi) V W2. 


Jwl *H$*I. 


ft*T£ (W). 


Sji*. 




wit V w. 

wn*V J 


Iflfal *I%. 


ifcp* (*T). 


Sfigj&r/.gt 




im% IfT. m. 

wftri *€t. /. 


*f3t TfT. 


7%e above is 


%T ftp!. 


No instance 




Hm 


commonly 


3 fipft „ 


of this 
tense noted 




w jf>T.m. 


used for 


9 fi^n. „ 


in this 




"H^. 


this and 


%rftwT. 


verb. 


1 wft TO . /. 




every other 








^l^k 


perfect tense. 




$nr 


$T5R. 


$T5R 


Wanting. 
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Table XVII : Dialectic 







**'«* It- •! \ It ■ 

jfi^; 1 Kniiaiijt. \ Braj. 


£'as/ £# 


UW Jfegf. 


Q«rh. 


IsK. 


MTMI Hirsn.nrw 


unfit. 

bth.31 


HH#7 WTT- 

Hrtar. [* 


bhvi.bits 
non. 


bti#t. 


1 


bt*. 


BT^t. 


biH 


nrt. 


mi 


BT*. 


'§.■*• 


ft* 


*n. 


HI?. 


mi 


BTO. 




BT%. 


hS. 


mi. 


ml 


mi 


m. 


■c 




HIT 


mi 


BIT. 


m*. 


■int. 


«* 





1 


HWI. 


m*. 


m*. 




m% 


BiSHii 




| bw. 


HI* 


m*. 


m*. 


mi 


BR. 




i 


mrc$. Hillili. 


H^ 


bitA, BiWh 


BItSt 


i| HSm.jmftJ.Hftjti.^^' 


m*. 




r 1 mini. 

1 1 


- * -»-, «i!*8. m?4. 


nrni. 


BKw, HI<WI. 




\ 1 nuii. 


— >• -■- mini. m¥V 


HKWt. 


nnfVffnhjfl 




< 


■< 


nftril. 


"**'•"** JS '"*' 




, - a BTWII. 


■< 


3h 


mt. 


»*»5i' n ** 


«WhV 


BUST, BTOH. 


BWWT. 


m L. 


mt. 


BIT. 


BR. 


s 


p;!**- 


BTO. iBTTT. 


mix. 


WT^T. 


BTTT. 


lilst 


BIKUI. iHlUQl,*IIU8 

Brivi. ,Bnra. 


BTTtOTT 


Bipn.Bnian 


WW'ff 
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Conjugation of httht, 'to strike'. 



Kum. 


0/tf Prfrftf. 


Aradhi. 


*,,«. 


Bhoj. 
HTTHt. 


HTT#T 


whh, with. 


with. 


mm. 


WTH. 

htth,. 
hit. 

HIT. 

httSt. 

wtth. 

wirr 
w& 


WITS, ■■■■*i 
...-> t W1TSM. 

flm nirig writ hit. —-A 
WT70 . with . nitre .nra , 
wmnuicniu hit. hti a 

MUU.AIUU.WrcTTI HTC. 

wrt, wrcnt. HTTa. 
httv. nnsr. 
wivtf, wrriij. hits). 


hi w, hit 

W1TB. 

HTTT. 
RITVjHITl 

wit4. 


wird. 

WITH. 

WITH. 

Hirai,HiTH 
Witt. 


HTH. 

wft. 

WTT. 

HTTT. 
WTTT. 
WTTT. 


ht43i. 
wnfm 

WW. 

witt. 
HffiSr. 


_..r.3i .. a«a mho. 
hiith. 

mft^Tw.wtftwTw, (Hirftni i . )..... 

...r.-T.. ...r.n__ 'HUB. 

HTnwH.wnTww, 

w i it? I* . wiTiwnij (hkimi,) m, 

nircwnj. wttt?w, htth. 
htttwYi wttttw. mkij), hkh. 
HTTrrnfr. nrTnFn f with. 


WTTHH. 

wft 

RTTH. 

HTTHT. 


-. . 


WTTH. 
WTTT. 

WITH. 
HTTH. 
HTTTfT'. 




HITTHH. 
WITT. 

HITTH.HITa 
HITS. 

HTTTHT. 


WITTY, HTTTW , HTTg . HTTH. HUVH 

htw, wra. htttw. 

HTTY, HTTJ. WITH, HTTHT. 

wrftHj wtttw, wifts, n i tt h, n i Uh j . 


HTT, HTTH. 

htth. 

HTTH,HTTT. 


WITH. 

HTTH. 


BIT. 

wrct. 
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Table XVII, Concluded: Dialectic 



< < 



e 

H 

% 

H 
'/> 

W 

X 

Ah 



c 

1-4 



.J 












Kamnj. 



WTOt. 



w 
On 

W 

CO 

as 
as 

0* 



< 

P 
O 



.J 



P4 



, o << 















2?"y. 



HKfl. 



TnTwV 



*rwfi%r 



WTTf! V 






wTOW.etc 









tiKQi. 



*IH« ft. 

mm $. 

Wit. UK If. 



TOT?! V 

WTO1 $T. 
wft, HHI^. 



J?. Raj. 

flRrfr. 






?nxt st. 



Willi ¥. 



wk% 



wtf* 



WlftfiTT. 



Hl|3l •• 






IT. i24;". 



UTOIT. 






mil. 



inrt ft. 



mil. 



WR,*IK^. 



wrsm 



HT^dl 



wim 



mgn 



wtjut 



wt^ut 



Garhwdli. 



HR^TJIIT^If. 



*nr$i $t. 

UK?. 

UK^f $• 
*IIW. 

UK?1 $. 
UK*. 



*HW $t. 

*nrrn4. 

WTOJT*!. 



7ITT,Jil43. 
WTTJ. 



Hi) 9. 



HITT St. 
UTOn. 

HITT ?pi. 
UTOn. 

UTTT ^Pl. 






* The remaining participial tenses are conjugated, when used, after the 
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Conjugation op hiwt, 'to strike'. 



Kumdoiii. 


OW PtfrML 


Amdhi. 


Miwdi. 


Bhojpliri. 


Hlttil. 


HUH, HKRt. 

WR mar a. 


■TOR 

HRT. 


hr, mtra 


HRH. 

«Upi.*hikHI. 


RTTH i. 

HUT) a 
HR J*' 

HR%. 

hr r 

MR 
WR5!)„ 


WRre.HR,HRO.__ , fc , 

wt™,»^ ! ,HI.. Bro, (' , " 

HRTT.WR.HRH. ___ •* 

mro,Bn i ,WT. Hro " ,,r 

HIT I*. HRH^fii. 
J4RB. HRH VW. 


HRHWV3 
HRH3ITO 
HRH W?. 

iron wti 

RRM W%. 

hrh sre. 


HRH Ht. 
brh 2. 
HRH WT, 

HRFO If. 

JIHfllW, 


3 


hr,jti?t) 

HIRlft j 
HR.WRTJ 
HIROT j 

HW.wftrL 

htrSi ) 

wrY, Hill*. 
HI KOI $*. 

rrY, ht?1t. 
snni spi. 

hrt, flilUf. 
flTRnT 5T 


TO sM> / -" lft *- 

_„ HRMRV, _,-%_ 

__ hrv,s&b. ...r. 
"* «rtm,mffs. ••"'** 

WR. HkI^V. /. HRT. 
HR. MRWf« ii HTRJ. 
HR. HRT^. „ HRT". 


HRaSl.wi. 

HHtH %.m. 
WRTO^/ 

WRH§.'". 
HTRreJ./'. 

HRH ? ; f« . 


hr8t. 

HRH S. 
HRHt. 

hrV 

SJfc 

H1WJ 


Bidn. 

H1KH. 
HIR«. 

HlTiW. 

HntvSp 

HIRM 


Hirtar. 


HTR. 


HRW. 


HR*. 


Wanting. 



uulogy of the above. fAlso JTrtTflT, J ^bo jtrh BltjlTO. || To agree with wm. 
31 * 
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Origin of the Verbal Forms. 

453. The various parts of the Hindi verb are either directly descended 
from corresponding Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, or are new modern combina- 
tions of such ancient forms. 

454. The Hindi Infinitive appears under two general types, of which the 
characteristic letters are respectively n (n) and v (b). The n-terminations 
are nam, no, #o, nuth nd or ndn, n ; the r- terminations, van or vaun, vo or bo, b. 
Dr. Hoernle, has, I think, conclusively proved, that these two varieties of the 
Hindi infinitive are respectively derived from the two forma of the 8k. fut. 
pass. part, neut.; the n-forms, from the participle in aniya ; the v (by forms, 
from the participle in tavya.* Not only may all the dialectic variations of the 
two types be thus explained, but all the peculiarities of the use of the infinitive 
as a noun, an adjective, or an imperative, are thus accounted for, as originally 
exhibited in this Sk. participle.f Thus, e.g., we may derive the H. H. inf. 
kamd as follows : — Sk. (neut.) karaqiyam, Fr. karaniam or karanaam, archaic 
H. karanayam, Br. karnaun, K. karnon or karno, M. kcmyo, Me. karquB, H. H. 
Icamd, E. H. karan. And the v-forms of the same arise thus : — Sk. kariavyam, 
Pr. karilaovam or karttavayam, kariavayam or karaavayam, Br. karivaiu* or 
same fut. pass. part, karavaw* M. karbo, E. H. karab. 

a. An infinitive, kardau, mentioned in Prof. De Tassy's grammar, I would 
explain by reference to another Prakrit form in davvam (for tavyam) of this 
same affix. £ 

0. We should expect the penultimate vowel in the v-forms to be lengthened, 
as in the corresponding Mara^hi, kardve, but the shortening is probably due 
to the accent, which rests on the first syllable. 

e. Inasmuch as the Sk. fut. pass, part., when used as a noun, was declined 
like neut. nouns of the 1st Sk. decl., the U. obi. infinitive in e or d must there- 
fore be explained as a corrupted gen. sing. || But the Braj inflected infinitive 
in i has probably arisen from the Sk. loc. sing, in e, so that, e.g., karani pre- 
supposes an original Sanskrit form, karaniye. 

455. The Imperfect participle presents two general types ; the one ending 
in a consonant or short vowel ; as, e.g. t the archaic kahant, Br. kahtu, K. cha- 
lot ; the other, ending in a long vowel, e.g., G. chalanto or clmldo, Br. chedian, 
M. chalto, H. H. chedtd. All these forms have arisen from the Sk. pres. part. 
Par. in cti ; the n which in one or two dialects appears before t, belongs to the 
original Sk. base, and in Prakrit was always retained throughout the declen- 
sion of the participle. "J 

* Journ. As. Soc. Beng , Part I, No. 2, 1873. fVid. Williams' Sk. Grammar, 
§§ 902, 905, 908. J Vid. Lass. In*t. Lmg. Prac., § 129, 3. || Vid. § 155. 
If Vid. Williams' Sk. Grammar. § 141 ; Lass. Insi. Ling. Prac, § 127, L 
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a. In accordance with the principles illustrated in §§ 154, 154, a., we must 
attribute the shorter participial forms to the simple Sanskrit participle ; and 
the longer to an augmented participle formed by the Frakritio suffix &. * 
Thus, in order of derivation, we shall have, e.g. f for the Sk. nom. mase. sing., 
ckaldn (from ehalat), Pr. chalanto, arcbaio H. chalant, Br. ehaltu or ckalatu, E. 
B. chalat ;f and from an augmented Prakrit form, chdlantako, G. chalanto, 
and chaldo, Br. chaUau, M. chalto, and finally, H. H. chaltd. The inflections 
are explained at § 155, 156. 

456. The Perfect participle occurs under three general forms, of which, the 
1st ends in a, the 2nd, in a long vowel, d t o, au, or a. In the 3rd form, I is the 
characteristic letter of the termination. 

(1) The 1st and 2nd forms are without doubt derived from the Sk. past 
pass. part, in ta. The 1st form is to be explained, as in the imperf. part., as 
having arisen from the simple Sk. part. The longer forms have come from an 
increased Prak. part., ending in tajca for ta. The y which in Br. and M. pre- 
cedes the vowel- termination has arisen from the i which, according to Vararn* 
chi, was inserted before the participial termination much more freely in Prakrit 
than in Sanskrit. J To illustrate, the Eastern perf. part., chala or chal, (in the 
passive conjugation, chali,) has been reduced from the Sk. part, chalitah ; while 
from a Prak. part., chalitakah, have come the longer forms, thus : — Pr. chalita* 
hat, chalitao, chaliao, Br. chalyau, M. chdlyo, K. chalo, H. H. chald. 

a. The peculiar adjective form of the Marwarf participle, formed with the 
affix fo f as chdtyoro, etc., is identical with the same affix in the pronominal 
adjectives, and is to be connected with the Sanskrit diminutive affix r, which 
in Prakrit was often added to nouns and adjectives with no intention of a 
diminutive sense. Similarly Sindhf adds to these participles ro or lo, and 
Marathi, Id, all of which affixes have the same origin. 

b. The peculiar Garhwalf participle in e, may be explained by the substitu- 
tion of a for i as a union- vowel, and the insertion of a euphonic y, instead of 
sandhi as in the other dialects; thus: — chaldo, chalayo, chalaya, chale.\\ 

(2) It has been common to regard the I of the perf. part, in some eastern 
Hindi dialects, as having arisen from the t of the Sanskrit participle, through 
d and r. But inasmuch as the change supposed, of r to I, is the exact reverse 
of that which these dialects constantly exhibit in other words, it is highly im- 
probable that the law should have been uniformly reversed in the participle 
only. Nor has it yet been proved that the use of this form in I, (which is found 
also in the Prakrit dialects coexistent with those in d and r,) historically 
followed the use of the other forms. I am therefore inclined to believe, that 
in this participle in I, as also in the labial future of these same dialects, to be 
hereafter noticed, we have a form as ancient as the Sanskrit participle in t, 
and having no connexion with it. 



•Vid. §71, (1). tF&L|78. t Vid. Prdh. Prahds. VII, 32. \\Vid. §§77,6,155. 
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(3) The irregular perf. part, of some verba, ending in no* nd, etc., is to be 
connected with the Sk. perf. pass. part, in na. Many verbs which in Sanskrit 
formed this participle with ta, in Prakrit preferred the affix no. Thus, e.g^ 
we have in Prakrit, dinna, for Sk. datta, whence H. d4nd, etc., for diyd. 

457. The Conjunctive participle, in most of its forms at least, must, I think, 
be connected with the Sk. indecl. past. act. part, in ya or ivd. 

(1) The termination ya in Prakrit became to, whence, e.g., from Sk. chalya, 
Pr. chalia, Br. etc., chali, and chal. When the significant termination had thus 
almost or quite vanished, the corresponding participle of the ever convenient 
root kfi, to do', viz., kari or kar, (Sk. kpitya, Pr. karia,) was pressed into service, 
and appended to the remainder of the old participle ; whence, Br. chaliJcari* 
H. H. ehalkar, etc. The other affix, he or kai, is another form of this same 
participle, and has arisen from kari, by the elision of r and sandki of a and *.• 
A still further reduction gives us the Garhw&li affix, k, for ke, as, e.g., in mdrxk. 

(2) In the u which is added to the root in Mairwar, to form such con- 
junctive participles as marune, sunune, etc., we probably have the remainder of 
the other Prakrit affix of the past act. part., viz., tuna or una, for the ancient 
Yedic tvdnamf Thus, e.g., for the Sk. mritvd, the Prakrit had marauna, 
whence, by the operation of the regular phonetic laws, maraun, maran, and 
maru, as in Mair. marune. % 

(3) At first sight it might be natural to explain the ne which is added in Mair- 
war to this tt,*and elsewhere, to the root, as identical with the n of this Prakrit 
affix tuna. But seeing that even in Prakrit the affix had been worn down to 
una, it is quite unlikely, if not impossible, that this should have been afterward 
increased to une. I would therefore suggest that the affix ne should be connected 
with the Prakrit past pass, part., kinna (kinnaka ?) for krita, from the root Icri, 
to do'. When the participial affix was nearly or quite abraded, the gen. or loo. 
absolute of this participle appears to have been added to the old form.|| This 
is perhaps confirmed by the other form of this affix, kane, which is added in 
MarwarS, to the imperf. part., to give the sense of the conjunctive. Analo- 
gous is the Bhag. affix, kandi, of this same part., as, e.g., in *unkand<=H. H. 
sunke. With the other form of this participle in iydna (§394,6) may be com- 
pared another Prakrit form in 4dni\ as, e.g., karufdni, whence, if if be elided, 
and y inserted, we shall have kariydni, kar iydna. 

(4) Of the very peculiar Kumaoni form of this participle, in her, I am not 
able to offer any explanation. 



• This is still used in E. Hindi in some phrases, for H. H. karke. Thus, I 
have heard a villager say, kas ke jdb ? = H. H. kaisd karke jdoge, XU. % 'doing 
what will you go P' i.e.. 'how will you go P\ 

t Compare the Jfar&thi form of this participle in n, as fcanfo,=H. H. karke, 
and the Gujarat!, as, e.g., hoine y =H. H. hoke. 
t Vid. Williams' Sansk. Grammar, § 555,a. || Of. § 159. 
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458. Of the affixes wdld and hdrd, used with the inflected infinitive to form 
the Noun of agency, wdld is the 8k. pdlaka, and hard, Sk. dhdraka.* This ety- 
mology of wdld may be illustrated by H. gwdld, for Sk. gopdlaka; and that of 
hdrd, by an intermediate form in the 1st line of Chand's poem, dhdranadhdra- 
yam, = H. H. dhdranhdrd. The inflected infinitive in this idiom is therefore 
in fact an objective genitive, nnder the government of the suffix. 

459. The tense-forms which in High Hindi are used as a Contingent future, 
(and in old Hindi, also as abs. fut. and pres.,) have all arisen from Prakrit modifi- 
cations of the Sk. present. It is to be noted that Prakrit often substituted for 
the Sk. terminations, in the 1st sing, and plnr., the full forms of the substan- 
tive verb, vis., Sing., amhi t ==Sk. asmi, and Plur., amho, amha, =8k. smah. On 
the strength of this analogy, I assume a Prak. 3rd sing, in atthi, = Sk. asti. 
This will explain, as the regular Prak. form in di does not, the Hindi 3rd pres. 
in hi. Similarly I would postulate for the termination of the 3rd plur., a Pra- 
krit form, ahanti for asanti (Sk. samii), of the substantive verb, as the original 
of the old Hindi form in hfo. The following table, with the appended notes, 
will enable the student to work out most of the Hindi forms. 



Sanskrit. 



PRESENT. 
Pkakbit. 



HlNDf FOKMS. 



i 

00 

1 

S 


1. chaldmi. 

2. chalasi. 

3. chcdati. 

1. chaldmah. 

2. chalatha. 

3. chalanti. 


chalamhi. 

chalasi. 

C (chalaUhi)? 
X (chalasatifi 

chalamhorha. 

( chaladham. 
\ chalaha. 
( (chalahanti)? 
X chalenti. 


chalaun, chalaun, clialuQ, etc. 

( chalasi, chalahi, chalai, 
X chalai, cfiale. 
( chalahi, chalai, 
X chalai, chale. 

( chaldn. chalaun, 

X chalahin, chalain, chalen, chaU&. 

( chalahu, chalau, chalo. 

X chald. 

( chalahin, cha1ain,chalain,chale& 9 

X chalai, chalio, etc. 



Bern. 1. In all the above forms the Prakrit optionally substituted e for a after 
the root, whence the frequent appearance of e before the terminations in Old 
Hindi. This may give a clue also to the explanation of other Hindi forms. 

Rem. 2. According to Vararuchi, (Prdk. Prak. VII, 20,; Prakrit sometimes 
substituted jya and jjd for the proper affixes of the present and definite future. 
Hence have arisen the common Hindi pres. and fut. forms in aya and iya 9 as 
marvyot maraya=martd hai, etc. The forms in yai and ye, are explained by 
Prdk. Prak. VII, 21, which states that jf;a or jjd was also inserted before the 
terminations of the present, future and imperative. 

460. (1) The various inflected forms of the Absolute future, with s or h as 
the typical letter, are all, I think, to be connected, not with the 1st fut, as has 



• Or possibly kdra (or kdraka P). So Dr. Trumpp, Sindhi Gram., §10, (33). 
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been suggested, but rather with the 2nd fat. of the 8k. verb. Space will 
not allow as to work oat all details, but the following tables will suffice. 

FUTURE. 
Sanskrit. F&jCkrit. Hind! forms. 



u 

to 

c 



2 

a 

s 



1. chalishydmi. 

2. chalishyasi. 

3. chalifthyati. 

1. chalishydmah. 

2. chalishyatha. 

3. chalishyanti. 



ichalwsdmi. 
eh ali 88 am. 
C chali88a8i. 
\ chalihissasi* 

[(chalissatthi)? 
chalissdi. 

( chalissdmo, etc. 
\ chalihissdmo,* etc. 

tchal\88adha. 
(chalissadham)? 
tchulissanti. 
ohalihissanti. 



tchdlasyuv, ohdlas&B, etc. 
chdlahun, chalihauQ, etc. 
(chdliM, chdlahi. 
chalihasi, chalihahi, chalihai. 
( chdlasi, chdlahi. 
I chalihahi, chalihai. 

{chdlasydn, chdlahd». 
cltfilihahin, chalihafo. 
( chdlasyo, chdlaho. 
\chalihahu, chalihau. 
( chdlaei, chdlahi. 
\ chalihahin, chaWiai&. 



(2) Neither Sanskrit nor Prakrit literature gives any forms which could be 
the original of the various Hindi inflected future forms in b (v). But all the 
analogies of the Aryan languages lead us to believe, that just as Sanskrit, like 
Greek, formed a future by the aid of the substantive verb as, so the eastern 
Hindi dialects, with the fiaugali, and, beyond doubt, a Prakrit tongue, which 
for some reason has not been preserved in literature, formed their future, like 
the Latin, by the aid of the other substantive verb, bhu. Compare, e.g^ the 
E. Hindi forms, jdb and jdvaun, 'I shall go', with the Latin ibo. 

(3) In many parts of India, where, for some reason, the Sanskrit future failed 
to maintain itself, when the old present, which usurped its place, by reason of 
its great diversity of use, had become quite indefinite in meaning, the people 
constructed a new future, by adding to the various forms of the present, one 
of two new terminations. These terminations now exist, the one as gau, go^ 
or gd f the other as h, Id, or Zt/o. Of these, the former is probably the past 
pass. part, of the Sk. gam, 'to go', for gatah, Pr. gao. Lo may be connected 
with the Sk. past. pass, part., lagitah, Pr. laggiao, of the root lag. 

a. In illustration of this use of a verb of motion to form a future, compare 
with the above the English idiom, I am going to say', which is nearly equiva- 
lent to the future, *I shall say*. 

461. In the Imperative the forms in hi and si, are originally real futures, 
used, after the analogy of the Sanskrit, for the imperative. The 2nd sing, in 
su, appears to stand for the Sk. 2nd sing. imp. Atm. in eva. The common 2nd 
plur. imper. in o, Br. au, has arisen from tho older Hindi termination, Am, 
which we may, with Prof. Lassen, connect with the 8k. 2nd plur. imper, 
Atm. in dhvam ; so that, e.g., the order of derivation would be, chuladkvam, 



* The Prakrit sometimes, as here, reduplicated the fut. termination through" 
out. Hence, possibly, come the longer inflected forms in the Bdmdyan. 
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ehalahun, chalahu, chalau, chalo. Or it may be connected like the 2nd plur., 
pres. with the Prakrit termination dham The 3rd sing, forms in e, ai, 
etc., as also the 1st and 3rd plnr. in e», etc., have, I suspect, arisen from a 
Prakritic confusion of the imperative terminations with those of the present. 
The following table will illustrate the derivation of this tense. 

IMPERATIVE. 



Sanskrit. 



Prakrit. 



HlNPf FORMS. 



•— • 

§> 

.9 

GO 



=1 



1. chaldni. 

2. chala. 

3. chcdatu. 

1. chaldma. 

2. clialata. 

3. chalantu. 



chalamu, 

(chalasu, chaldhi. 
(, chala. 

chaladu, chalau. 



chaldmo, etc. 

chalaha, chala- 
[dham. 
chalantu. 



chalaun, chalun. 

(chalasu, chalahu. 
\chalu, chala, chale, etc. 

chain, chale, etc. 



chaleu, etc. 

( chalahu, clwUau. 
\ chalo. 

chalen, etc. 



462. The Respectful forms of the Imperative are to be explained by the 
above-mentioned Prakrit custom of inserting jja before the verbal termina- 
tions.* The following comparisons will illustrate the derivation : — Prak. 2nd 
plur. imp. (alternative form), chalijjadham ("or chalijjidham), Old H. chaliyahu. 
Alar, etc., challjyo or chaljo, H.H. chaliyo. Or again, 2nd plur. Prak. chali- 
jjaha, (chalijjaa), Br. challjjai or chalije, (for chalijjaya), H. H. chaliye. 

463. (1) As the remaining tenses in most of the dialects are formed by 
means of the auxiliary substantive verb, we may here briefly indicate the origin 
of the forms of this verb. Those forms of the present which contain h, are 
to be connected with the Sk. asmi, Prak. amhi, etc. The forms in chh, as, e.g., 
M. ckhauth chhai, etc., are to be connected with the root achchh, which was 
substituted in Saurasenic Prakrit for Sk. as, 'to be'.f This root was conjugat- 
ed like all Prakrit verbs; thus, Sing., 1, acliclihdmi, 2, 3, aclichhai, 3rd plur. 
achchhanti, etc. It is of course possible that some or all of the /&- forms may 
have been derived from those in chha, but the former theory seems the more 
probable. It is noticeable that Vararuchi (III, 1,) omits chh from the list of 
aspirates changeable to h. 

(2) Of the various forms of the past tense, thd f the Br. tho stands, probably, 
for the Sk. sthitah, from the root sthd, 'to stand', which in Sanskrit was already 



* On this topic, Lassen's remark is worthy of note. He says, — "Conjicio ... 
arctius limitatam fuisse regulam ah aliis, et relatum esse incrementum potissimnm 
ad formas, quae potentiali et precativo Sanscr. respondeant" Inst. Lmg. Prac., 
§ 124. f Ft A Var. Prdh. Prak XU. 19, 20; Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 346. 
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used in the sense of simple existence. The intermediate Garhwali form, 
yo* seems to prove that thd cannot have arisen, as Mr. Beames has suggested, 
from the Sk. bhutah. With this latter, however, I would certainly connect the 
other Braj form, huto, and theK. ftato. TheKumaoni chhiyo is, of course, the 
past participle of the Prakrit root, achchha, (for aehchhio or achchhiaoj.f The 
verb liond, in all its variations, is derived from the Sk. bhu. 

464. The formation of the Marwari Present, by adding the present of the 
substantive verb to a form which, as has been above shewn, was itself a true pre- 
sent, is to be explained by the ambiguity which had come to attach to that tense* 
As it was often used as a cont. fut , and therefore did not, per se, any longer 
denote present time, Marwari solved the difficulty by adding again, as of old* 
but in a modern form, the present of the substantive verb. Most other dia- 
lects met the case by dropping the old present as such, and forming a new 
present with the imperfect participle. 

465. The limits assigned to this section preclude more than a mere refer- 
ence to most of the remaining verbal forms. 

(1) The perf. in -en, common in the Rdmdyan, is to be referred to the Sk. 
past act. part in tavat, nom. masc. sing., tavdn, Pr. avanio. Thus the Sk. ckalit* 
van, became in Prakrit, chaliavanto, chaliau, "EL. chaleu. 

(2) Both the act. and pass. Sk. past participles, were used as perfect tenses 
in conjunction with the substantive verb, as. From this combination have 
arisen many of the inflected forms of these tenses; as, e.g., Br. chaleuQ, 4 I have 
walked', for Sk. chalUvdnasmi. An analogous' origin is to be sought for the 
various terminations which are affixed to the imperfect participle, in the Rd- 
mdyan to form a past contingent, and in Garhwali to form a present tense. 

466. (1) The Sk. causal affix, aya t became in Prakrit, e. This e was some- 
times added directly to the root, but very commonly, p, which in Sanskrit was 
added only to certain roots ending in vowels, in Prakrit was added, with d pre- 
fixed, to many other roots before the causal termination. This p, again, was 
early changed to b or v, so that, e.g., for the Sk. causal base, Jcdraya, from hri, 
Prakrit exhibits not only hare but hardve (Tor kardpe), whence, in succession* 
the causal bases, Br. kardva, G. harau, H. H. hard. The o, which occurs in 
two or three H. H. verbs, as, e.g., bhigond, is a contraction of dva. 

a. A few Sk. causals, as, e.g., pd t 'to preserve', inserted a euphonic J, instead 
of p, before the causal affix, making pdlaya (whence H. pdlnd). This is the 
original of the I (in many dialects, r) which is found in many Hindi causals, 
as, e.g., pUdnd, bitJddnd, etc. 

(2) The regular form of the Sanskrit causal in ago, Prakrit, e, is preserved 
in Hindi in many causals of the 2nd form ( § 341, 2), where the causal affix, 



* This verb, thavun, though defective in Hindi, is conjugated in roll in 
Gujarati. Vid. Shapurji Edalji's Grammar, pp. 72—81. f Var. JVdfe Pr*» 
has., XIL 19, 20. 
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my a (e), hiving disappeared, Hindi retains only the ancient lengthening or gu+ 
noting of the radical syllable. Thus, e.g., from the 8k. neuter base, sphat, 'to 
burst', (represented by H. phafnd,) comes the causal base, spkdfaya, (Tr. 
pkdje?) whence H. phdrnd. 

467. The Prakrit commonly formed the stem of the passive by adding ijja 
to the root instead of the Sk. pass, affix, ya. (Vat. Prdk. Prak. VII. 8, 9. J 
From this Prakrit formation has arisen the modern Marwarf passive in ijano, 
as, e.g., hurljano* to be done*. Similarly are to be explained the pres. pass. 
participles in yaia found in the Rdmdyan, (§345, a,) and certain passive forma 
in tip, as, wardJkiye, *it is praised', for Sk. shldghyate, etc. In all these, ijja has 
been softened to iya. 

a. Sometimes Prakrit assimilated the y of the Sk. pass, affix to the final 
consonant of the root, as, e g. 9 in dissdi, for Sk. drisyate. (Tar. Prdk. Prak. 9 
Vm, 57, 58J From this form of the passive are derived many Hindi verbs 
of a passive sense, as, e.g., tizchnd, to be watered', which is for sichchand, and 
is properly a passive derived from the Sanskrit root sich (sihch), of which the 
passive base is tiebya, Pr. tieAcha. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Of Derivative and Compound Words. 

I. Of Derivatives. 

468. The general principles of the derivation of words in Hindi 
have been already treated in Chapter III. ; where also we have noted 
the forms under which pure Sanskrit words appear in Hindi. It will 
be our object, in this section, to indicate the most common affixes by 
which Tadbhava words of various classes are formed either from ori- 
ginal roots or from secondary formations. 

469. The following are the most common forms of A hitract Nouns : — 
(1) The roots of Yery many verbs are u«ed as abstract nouns ; as, 

WW, (vb. WTCTT,) 'a beating 9 ; mm, (\b. wriWT.; 'speech'. A short 

vowel in the verb is often lengthened or fjnnattd in the** nouns ; as, 

e.g., Wm, (yd. fvm,) 'walk 1 , 'behavior'; »W, 'vb. 6wm t / ^harmony'. 

a. Here we must also place many words ending in mi* (WW, WW, 

or W#l); as, ivn, 'salvation'; »TO, 'adornment', etc. 

Ben. 1. In macT «cb wwi* the htaX 9 i* idef.ical with th * * Sk - «J whicn 

• is the dbaracterutx of toe causal affix. Although this a has disappeared from 

32 
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lbs High Hindf causals, it ie retained in almost all the dialects i so that the 
original Hindi form of the causal root, e.g., of HPTtlTi, was not SHIT, but ibtq. 
Henca appears the propriety of placing sncli words as the above under this 
class. It should be remarked, however, that many words with this final labial 
express the abstract idea, not of the causal, but of its primitive. Such nonns 
will be explained below (3). 

Bern. 2. It must not be supposed that norms of tbie class are derived from 
the infinitives with which they are connected. Both the infinitive and the 
noun are collateral formations from one primitive root 

(2) 1, (for 8k. 1, forming neuters in w,) is added to verbal roots 
to form abstract nouns ; as, "WW, (vb. *J*Jm,) 'walk'; >m, (vb. Hon,) 
'dying'. 

a. Or «n may be added ; as, TOW, (vb. 93*1,) 'rising*; WIT*, (vb. 
VRPTf,) 'fastening'. 

(3) wn, (8k. *Tff or tffl,*) is added to primitive verbal roots to 
form abstract nouns ; as, 1TST3, (vb. VSTt,) 'an ascent'. V, S, or wtl, 
u sometimes written for the final 3. 

a. Wft is sometimes added instead of VTT3, giving the same sense ; 
as, W5r4 = TOT3. 

(4) A large class of abstract nouns is formed with the affixes aw, 
OS, *m, and VS. These are often added to causal roots ; as, from 
■KPfT, 'to make', swiui, 'a fabrication', also sraran ; from snrr*n, 'to 
call', BWTTf3, 'calling': and also to adjectives ; as, from ■Jf/BTT, SAfflUVA, 
'bitterness'; from ftmWT, ni«^TfS, 'greasineas'. 

0. Here also properly come a number of nouns in $rnt or Arsfe 
(for wrsrrt or wsret) ; as, JfiSijft or *flldl, 'a touchstone'; 9?rst, 'deli- 
verance'; which come respectively from smjmi, umi. 

Bern. All these formations are to be connected, like tho foregoing, with the 
8k. affix, dtu or attt. The labial which appears iu many of these words real ly 
belongs, not to the termination, but to the causal base : h has apparently been 
inserted merely for euphony, 

(5) Very common is the affix i, (Sk. «j,) forming abstract nouns 
from other nouns and adjectives. Thus, from *jt*jr, 'high', «Jtarr4, 
'height'; "JTT, 'bad', Gj4.iv, 'badness'; jh*JIT, 'a ball', ifieri, 'roundness'; 
■jrfSKI, 'a boy', «^»l4, 'boyhood'. 

a. When added to causal roots, 4 (for WWI,) forms nouns denoting 
the price paid for the work denoted by the verb ; as, from sfBrnn, 'to 

* Sindhi preserves the consonant, hardening f, however, to f . 
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cause to wash', HCT$, 'the price paid for washing 9 ; ??!TOT, 'to carry 
over', OT*rff, 'ferriage'; ^CT$, 'price of carriage', etc. 

(6) Other abstract nouns are formed by adding to adjectives and 
verbal roots the affix mii ; as, from wm, wreri, 'cleverness'; from 
4JM1, 31TT$, 'cheating'. 

(7) Many Sanskrit fern, abstract nouns are formed with the affix 
m (sometimes m); as, TOT, 'the mind'; $%, (*pi+T?l,) 'intelligence'; 
J&uk, 'languor'. 

a. In Hindi Tadbhava nouns also, this suffix is added to verbal 
roots ; but * is either dropped or lengthened. Thus, CT9TH, 'prioe', (vb. 
i-UMI, the radical a being lengthened) ; 3TC&, (for fll&kWM, trcftlUT ?) 
increase', (vb. «Rpn); TO?ft, 'rise, (in prioe',) (vb. <ere?!T.) 

(8) Tatsama masc. abstracts are formed from nouns and adjectives, 
by the affix fd ; as, from tarc, 'God', 4nBRfQ, 'divinity'; ipi, 'heavy', 
'venerable', JJTOI, 'dignity'. 

a. This affix, through different Prakritic modifications, has beoome 
in Tadbhava words, % HT, W or OTT ; as, from W5T, 'old', tfSfin or 
tlCTtCT, 'old age'; ^TOT, 'a child', U4QMM or, more rarely, QTOnPTT, 
'childhood'. U is very rare ; examples are, WTO, 'maturity'; VSTO, 
'senility'. H5ft also, very rarely occurs ; as, 9grot, 'wantonness 1 . 

(9) A few abstracts are formed with m ; as, £&G> 'coolness'. 

(10) Many Sanskrit fern, abstracts are formed from adjectives with 
the affix m ; as, from TO, WQRl, 'courtesy'; from ITTO, JTOIflT, 'man- 
hood'. Others are formed from roots with *RT, and, rarely, *n ; as, 
*«5r, 'desire'; ?pn, 'thirst'. 

a. For ITT, firi is often substituted ; as, 4*4ill$, for ^T*fTT, 'beauty*. 

(11) Masc. abstract nouns are formed from Sanskrit roots or nomi- 
nal bases, by adding WT (Sk. WR$ ; as, ElfcRT, 'lightness'; vrnrflT, 
'greatness'. 

a. In Hindi, this termination has become *lt; as, e.g., in fat, 
'height'; *«lt, length'. 

(12) Other Sanskrit abstraots (neut.) occur in Hindi, formed from 
nominal bases with the suffix n ; as, e.g., um y 'kingdom'; WT^H, 'lord- 
ship'. But Hindi very commonly drops this if ; as, e.g., in TOT. 

470. The following terminations are used to form nouns denoting 
Agency or Occupation. 

(1) mm (Sk. UTOff), as thus used with inflected infinitives, has 
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already been noticed. It is also added to nouns to denote 'occupation'; 
as, 4U4IUI, 'a milkman'; and to verbal roots, as, T99T9, 'a guard'. 

a. But some words terminating in BITOT, have come directly from an 
old Sanskrit compound, as, e.g., isrrcn, 'a cowherd', 8k. JilllNM. Dia- 
lectic variations of this affix are mix, qre, etc. 

(2) WTCT or WTi, as used with verbs to form nouns of agency, has also 
been already noticed. It is occasionally used with nouns ; as in ICT- 
9TCT, 'a water-carrier'. The penult is sometimes shortened; as, UtTO. 

(3) *TTTT, (8k. 5RTOF,) and *n* or T (Sk. q|TT,) are added to nouns to 
denote 'occupation'; as, from %RT, %RTT, (Sk. §ai*K,) 'a goldsmith'; 
from qRrar, cnnrro, 'a trader (in grain)'; *WITT, (Sk. |TORT*,) 'a cook'. 

a. A few nouns of agency end in & or W& 9 (Sk. *Rlft*); as, g^Tw, 
(Sk. H«IVilTiH,) 'a worshipper'. 

b. Other nouns of agency are formed with *it and TO ; as, g«U), 
for yanrt ; «£*, 'a robber', etc. 

Rem. The explanation of these variations is perhaps to be found in the 
root sjft, for Sk. m. qft would then stand for Pr. CfiTOR, and ^ for Pr. 

(4) Sanskrit nouns of agenoy were also formed from roots with 
the affix mi. These are common in Hindi, as, jrawi, 'a worshipper 9 ; 
TOR, 'a protector'. 

a. wn is often corrupted to W, whenoe Hindi nouns of agenoy in 
■W ; as, *NlT, (for tfWR,) 'a parcher'. 

b. In Prakrit, this TOR often became TO, whence the Hindi affix 
<CTT, denoting 'agency'; as, from OTTOT, 'to behold', QlftHUl, 'a beholder'; 
from HTVT, -a sheep', JF^ftUT, ( a shepherd'. This WT, again, became 
$, whence many Hindi nouns in i, denoting 'occupation'; as, e.g., 
fF&mi, 'a confectioner'; 95$, ( a carpenter'. 

c. WG also became TO, whenoe, again, nouns of agenoy in 91? orVHT; 
as, fl^OT, 'a fisherman'. And TOT became^, whence, finally, other nouns 
of agency in ^ ; as, ate, 'a sitter'; ^m, 'a great eater', c a glutton*. 

d. duT, (also rniHT and CHUT,) also forms nouns of agenoy from 
verbal roots ; as, T3(€hn, 'a keeper'; TCduT, 'a beater'. A long vowel 
is shortened before the affix ; as, fa3uT, 'a taker', from $HT ; irfhn, 
'a singer', from imn. 

(5) A few nouns of agency are formed with TT (for «R P); as, wsnwr, 
from fRcnm, 'a shepherd'. This is also added to nouns ; as, eiwUiii, 
4 a follower of Kabi r\ 
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(6) Two or three nouns of agency are formed from verbal roots 
with WT ; as, $OT, 'a giver'; $9T, 'a taker'. 

Rem. This is possibly an oblique form of the infinitive in St so that 

^ht, #tan, =^ SRT, ^ w. 

(7) A few nouns of agency are formed with *TOR (Sk. m*R); as, 
ihcnir, 'a swimmer*. 

(8) Very oommon are Sanskrit nouns of agency or relationship in 
?IT ; as, wIt, 'a doer', *HTT, *a giver'; film, 'a father'. 

(9) Many Sanskrit nouns of agency are formed with the affix *R 
(*!9). In Hindi, these are chiefly found in poetry, as the last mem- 
ber of compounds ; as, WR, 'a sleeper'; 5^TOCT, 'a remover of sorrow*. 

(10) Finally, Sanskrit formed nouns of agency with *f, after gun of 
the root. These are found in Hindi, but only as the last member of 
compounds; as, from the root w, ^rc,= U4>tallUl, 'a supporter', in 
UTOfcrc, 'a mountain', lit., 'an earth-supporter'. 

471. Nouns denoting the Instrument are formed from verbal roots 

(1) With **, «n, or H, (Sk. *R, Pr. *FTO, ^ra? P); as, from Stem, 
*to blow', dtaRt, 'a bellows'; d*Rr, 'to roll out', $*R or atercr, 'a 
rolling-pin'. Compare with this the postposition 3, used with nouns. 

(2) Some nouns with an instrumental sense are formed by the 
affix *IT (Sk. WF ?); as, #*T, 'a fence', from €ton, 'to surround'. 

472. (1) Possessive nouns are most commonly formed from other 
nouns with the affixes 3TOT or *TTT; as, e.g., 3tti4l<at, 'one having 
teeth'; JShU^eiNjll, 'a draper'. orPCT may be thus added to a series of 
words, all of whioh must then be inflected ; as, €fr# li% qg sn$, 'horses 
having collars and girths', i.e., 'harnessed'. 

a. Here may be noted a large class of Persian nouns, formed with 
the suffix *TT (2nd root of c^ata, 'to have',); as, *4W(U, 'a landhold- 
er'; Tsn*TT, 'ventilated', lit, 'possessed of air'. 

(2) The termination wra or Vim, (Sk. im, Pr. mm*,) is added 
to a few nouns to form possessives ; as, OT3HTO, 'one having a stick'; 
sramT, 'a mixture of other grain with barley ($T). 

Rem. But in a few words expressive of place, *TO stands for the Sk. 
qiTCTO ; as, **pra, 'father-in-law's house'. So also, perhaps, uTf<li9i, 
'a gong', from H^, 'a division of time'. 

473. Diminutive* are most commonly formed in Sanskrit (1) with 
the affix TO . This termination is similarly used in Hindi ; thus, 
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from dm, drasR, 'a small dram': or «KT (fern.) is added ; as in HgVT, 
'a small animal', from xim ; or TOT, as in iKfifcflftl, *a toy-cart', from 
TO3 ; or t&, as in &4tth), <a small drum'. 

a. tff being elided from such diminutives, H was often inserted, 
whence a large class of Hindi diminutives (fern.) in *HT; as, from 
fetBT, 'a box', fafann, 'a little box', 'a casket'; from £t*T, *a boil', 
'gfinn, 'a small sore', 'a pimple'. These diminutives often express 
'affection'; as, dTCTT, 'little daughter', from ftsfr. 

b. W, again, very often became 4 ; whence a large number of 
diminutives ending in i, as, e.g., HTvt, 'a carriage'; ^TCflft, 'a small 
basket', etc., etc. 

c. In the east, especially, OR being elided, 9 was inserted instead of 
U, whence another class of diminutives in err; as, e.g., from tK, TOT, 'a 
hamlet'; chTOT, 'a small horse', often used by way of depreciation. 9 is 
often softened to 3, whence diminutives in ^WT; as, afc£*n, 'a little son'. 

(2) Sanskrit also formed diminutives in *, whence have come (a) 
Hindi diminutives in ft ; as, m?lft, 'a butterfly' ; and (b) in ^t ; as, 
fcftB}, 'a wafer'; H^TTft, 'a small bedstead'; and, still more common, 
(c) others in CT and ^ ; as, %?ICT and feoff^t, for TOflft and fUEft ; 
ETCrot, ( a little bell', from ^TCT. For 9 (T) to and TO seem to have 
been added ; as, e.g., in iu£lHl, 'a small bed'; *J^n, 'a peaohiok', etc. 

(3) A very few diminutives are formed with «TT; as, from vm, 'a 
goblin', gflfT, 'a sprite'; from Udtfci, 'a large earthen jar', TOffirr. 

474. 5R, and also TT, ^T and *rr, (8k. t) , with their fern, forms, <ft, 
ft, £\ and ^ are often added to nouns to form derivatives expressive 
of various relations difficult to classify. Sometimes the consonant of 
the affix is preceded by * or 3, which is combined with the final vowel 
of the primitive aocording to the rules of sandhi. Examples are, from 
*gt, 'earth', TOSRT, 'an earthen jar', dim. *&&; from fTU, 'hand*, 
W#m, 'a pilferer'; *4^t, 'the palm of the hand', *$TfT, 'a hammer', 
dim. W^nft ; *nft, 'a handle'; *rft^, 'a plough-handle'. 

a. *rr and i, (for TO, TO,) are similarly added ; as, again, from WTW, 
TOT, 'a handle', TOfr, 'a horse-brush'. 

475. Nouns expressing Nativity or Relationship are formed from 
other nouns with the affix $ (Sk. $U, XX). Examples are, JtlfWfV, 
*a native of M6rw£r'; tffsftft, 'a follower of Kabir\ 

476. Hindi Adjeotives are derived as follows :— 
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(1) Many adjectives were formed in Sanskrit with the affixes wr, 
TO, or TO. Before these affixes, medial a or a final radical vowel was 
vriddhied, and any other vowel changed to its gun. Examples are ; — 
4jl<jlTta, 'worldly', from 4OT, 'the world'; flTTO, 'inflammatory', from 
fin, *heat\ 

<*. In Prakrit, Qfi was dropped from these forms, whenoe, U being in- 
serted, Hindi adjectives in *HT ; as, T^OTT, 'milky', from TO. But more 
commonly sandhi took place ; whence, from Ifti came the Hindi adj. 
termination, *WT; as, from fttr, 'dirt', &m, 'dirty'; from *lg*i, for *|g, 
iftCT, 'fat', etc. Similarly, from W*R has often come the termination i; 
thus, from WX, 'a burden', WTTfr, 'heavy'; 35*1, 'wool', TOfr, 'woolly'. TO 
also became V, as in a few modern adjeotives, e.g., OTgr, 'sloping'. 

(2) Many Sanskrit adjeotives were formed with the terminations 
m t mm, TO, TO ; T, SIT, *T, HT. All of these, perhaps, have been 
preserved in Hindi. Examples are ; — from TO, TO5I, 'milky'; from 
*UT, wra or Wra, 'merciful'; from qfal, 3RTO or ^RTO, 'toothed'; 
from #WS, Sl^H, 'loaded'; from WTO, 'work', ehtfci, 'industrious'; 
from ih^F, 3l*l*Hl, 'pointed'; from TO, 'juice', 44)<4l, 'juicy'. Adjectives 
in * (**) are less common, but examples occur ; as, $$*, 'cruel', from 
^5, 'a bite'; *€fr, 'milky', from TO. And through the change of T 
to ir come a very few adjectives in f ; as, TOTC, 'merry', (TO+^W,) 
from the root of ♦srt, 'to laugh'. 

(3) A few adjectives or nouns occur, which are formed with the 
Sanskrit suffix TO ; as, $jhf, ($1T+TO,) from #71, 'seditious'; sNfa, /iY., 
'having a spear', 'a spearman', from arifr. 

(4) The following suffixes are also occasionally used to form ad- 
jectives; viz., i (added as initial); as, $iri, 'turbulent'; TO; as, 
gTiTO, 'corpulent': and ?T ; as, cftqfT, 'tremulous'. 

(5) Many Tatsama adjeotives denoting 'possession', are formed 
with ^ (Sk. W*); as, tspft, 'wealthy', (Sk. W*R,) from *3R, 'wealth'; and 
also with OTI or BR! (Sk. SRj); as, from J3R, tITOR; 'wealthy'; from 
TO, TOOT!, 'strong'; from $HT, $MI3HI, 'merciful', etc. 

(6) Many Sanskrit participles, especially those in fl and nm (*nj), 
are used as adjeotives in Hindi ; as, e.g., snftiR!, 'angry', (from 5TO) ; 
dm<4Ui*l, 'beautiful', (from to) . 

(7) The Sanskrit affix TO, = Engl — ( ful'; is also often added in Hin- 
di to Tatsama nouns ; as, CTTOl, 'merciful'; mw^l, 'fiery'. 
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(8) Very rarely Tatsama adjectives are found In Hindf, formed with 
the Sb. affix snj, expressing 'similitude'; as, laiuajn, 'like the moon'. 

(9) A very few adjectives occur, formed with the Sir. desiderative 
affix, ^.; the ohief example is ftpmar, 'thirsty', for Sk. fini i fin t:, perf. 
pass, desider. part, from the root QT, 'to drink'. 

477. A very large number of Ouomatopoetic words occur in Hindi, 
whose derivation is to be traced to an attempt to imitate or suggest 
a sound or action by the voice. These often have a reduplicated 
form. Suoh, e.g., are 91395, 'a knocking'; WHHM, 'a jingling'; WnSI 
'a rattle'; Rtaivt, 'a tinkling girdle'; ynprm, 'to whistle', etc., eto. 

II. Of Compound words. 

478. Hindi admits of the greatest freedom in the use of compound 
words, the length and complexity of which form a distinguishing fea- 
ture of Hindi as compared with Urdu. Urdu, indeed from the side 
of the Arabic, does not admit of composition of words, and even in its 
Persian element it cannot compare in this respect with Hindi. 

a. Long and complex compounds are for the moat part confined to poetry; 
bub short compounds are freely admissible in prose and in conversation. Many 
idioms, moreover, which cannot be strictly termed compound words, can only 
be explicated on tbe principles which regulate the formation of compounds. 
Thorough familiarity with these principles is absolutely essential to the under- 
standing of Hindi poetry. The constant omission of tbe postpositions, which 
otherwise seems quite arbitrary, upon these principles commonly admits of a 
simple explanation, and the relations of such groupa of words are at once 
easily determined. 

479. The various compounds admissible in Hindi, are the same as 
those which, we meet in Sanskrit, and therefore may be classified in 
the same manner. And we cannot do better in treating this subject, 
than adopt, for the most part, the classification of Prof. Williams, 
as given in his Sanskrit Grammar, which will be found much more 
clear and easy of comprehension than that of the Indian grammarians. 
We have then five general classes of Compounds; 1st, Dependent 
Compounds,' in which the relation of the several words is that which 
is expressed by the cases of a noun : 2nd, Copulatives, in which the 
relation of the elements is that expressed by a copulative conjunction ; 
3rd, Descriptive*, in which an adjective is united with a substantive: 
ith, Numerals, in which the first element is a numeral : 5th, Adttrbiah, 
in which the first element is an adverb. 
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480. Dependent Compounds are of six varieties, corresponding to 
the six cases of nouns by which dependence is expressed* 

(1) A cctaati rely dependent Compounds are very common ; the se- 
cond member is a verbal root or noun of agency, to which the first 
member stands in the relation of an accusative case. 

The following are examples of Tadbhavas : TOOTgT, lit., 'oil-licker', 
'a cockroach'; Chduilf I (SRra+iftTfT), 'wood-borer', 'a woodpecker'; 
fafltiH, 'a fowler'; +KH£m3i*, 'butter-stealer'* (an epithet of Krishna) . 
Similar Tatsamas are ; — SUimr, 'world-savior'; JM^Itfl, 'merit-discern- 
er'; ^ftcRTmr, 'life-giver'; uTtlftill6M, 'purifier of the guilty'; *nTg(ahK , 
'cry for mercy'; *nhfT, (*WB+*T, § 51,) 'heart-ravishing'. 

a. In many such compounds, the verbal root consists of a single 
letter or compound letter ; as, e.g., H, (Sk. HT, 'to protect,') in vn, lit., 
'earth-protector', 'a king'; or *, (Sk. ^T, 'to give',) in *pff?, 'pleasure 
giving'; or ^|, (Sk. V, c to know',) as in ^BSrtJ, 'all-knowing', etc. 

b. Compounds in which im, 'gone', is the last member, belong to 
this class ; but IP! often appears to have lost its specific meaning, 
and implies mere connexion or proximity, without any suggestion of 
motion, as in the following from the Rdmdyan : JjujpLJIfl UMH , 'water 
in the divine river'; eH/fHJM TOI, 'a flower lying in the hand'. 

c. The accusative member is occasionally last in the compound ; 
as, H^WR, 'destroyer of Mayan* . 

(2) Datively dependent Compounds are those in which the first word 
of the two is equivalent to a dative case. These are rare ; a common 
illustration is, 1K4IJIN, lit., 'having come for refuge', 'a refugee'. 

(3) Instrumentally dependent Compounds are those in which the 
first stands to the second in the relation of the case of the agent. The 
last member of these compounds is always a Sanskrit perf. pass, par- 
ticiple. They are comparatively rare, and are all Tatsamas. Most 
common are those in whioh ^?f, (perf. pass. part, of Sk. £, 'to do',) is 
the second member ; these are chiefly used in the titles of books : as, 
{jH^3HJ$« *mni*, 'the Rdnidyan by Tuhi Dds\ 

(4) Ablatively dependent Compounds are those in which the first 

word is related to the second as an ablative case. Examples are, of 

Tadbhavas; — $4JH3iim, 'banishment'; of Tatsamas; — ?fr<4lHtl, 'born 

of ignorance'; Tsp*fefl, 'inlaid with jewels'; B%ita, 'void of wisdom'; 

frarorft, 'composed of the five [pc. elements). 

33 
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.Rent. It should be observed that many of the functions of the Sanskrit 
in Btra mental case are in Hindi assumed by the ablative; en that many com- 
pounds which in Sanskrit would be classed as instrumentality dependent mast 
be reckoned ablalively dependent in Hindi. 

(5) Oenitirely dependent Compounds are those in which the relation 
of the first member to the second is that of a genitive ease. These 
are exceedingly common, both in poetry and in prose. As in other 
Tadbhava compounds, a long vowel in the first member is commonly 
shortened, and the laws of tandhi are neglected. Examples are, of 
Tadbhava compounds; — lawrrn, (WV + ofa,) 'a millionaire', lit., 
'owner of a lakh'; <PWgjT, (trmr + wjjj*.) '* water-mill'; *yf*TW, 'a 
stable (for horses)'; of Tatsamas; — Hljiv, 'Lord of the world'; 

'water-fowl'; TTVnfi, lit., 'a wood-woman', i.e., 'a puppet'; 
'the story of Ram'. 

a. sjrft, in the second place in these compounds, may often be ren- 
dered, 'beoause of; as, HOr4, 'because of fear'; »OTrft, 'because of 
affection'. 

b. These compounds are especially common in titles of persons ; as, 
UlAlBlflU, "Incarnation of virtue'; JTWrHrtl, 'lord of the milk-maids': 
and also in proper names ; as, enrol, lit., 'feet of Rdm'; $mvrsj, lit., 
'servant of the goddess': also in the titles of books; as, jferanR, 
'Ocean of love'; ffflffrcm, 'sport of Sraj", etc., etc. 

c. Under this head come many idiomatio combinations in whioh a 
numeral is the last member ; as, vmnRrfeT, lit., 'a death-Aror', *a orore 
of deaths'; TrnfflU, 'the three penances'; HTHwh, 'a thousand men'. 
Similarly is sXIfflRv to be explained in the compound, Biwij* tJT<*, 
'the beauty of countless Kim Dees'. 

d. ttsi or TTV (T5) occurs as the last member in many such com- 
pounds, denoting 'eminence' or 'superiority'; as, e.g., tjfwTTV, 'the 
prince of sages'; rmlKlv, 'the chief of sacred places'; mm, 'the 
prince of the seasons', i.e., 'the Indian autumn'. 

e. In these compounds an adjeotive occasionally occupies the last 
place; espeoially, 9tw (arm), 'worthy', 'fit'; as, wrtvhw, 'marriage- 
able', 

(6) Locaticely dependent Compounds are those in wbioh the relation 
of the first word to the second is that of a locative case ; as, Wfns, lit., 
'horse-mounted', 'a horseman'; ^enfrsrret, 'dweller in heaven'; •JmrMf 
HOT, 'immersed in joy'; UfrorHi, 'bow in hand'. Here we may note 
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especially a large number of compounds in which U, 'born', is the 
second member; as, W&m, lit, 'the water-born', 'the lotus'; fjpf, 
'the twioe-born', t.*., 'a Brahman'; also others with W ; as, ftnrat, 
lit., 'night-walker', 'a demon'; TOR, 'aquatic animals'; and a few 
with it, 'going'; as, *WJT (*W:+irj, 'moving in the atmosphere', 'a 
bird'. 

481. Occasionally the first member of Dependent Compounds is in 
the plural ; as, WVHhTw, 'love to worshippers'; *Hr4^, 'friend of the 
afflicted'. 

482. Copulative Compounds include all compounds the relation 
between whose members might be expressed by a copulative conjunc- 
tion. Under this general class we may notice, especially, 

(1) Complementary Copulative Compounds, in which the one mem- 
ber may be regarded all complementing or supplementing the other. 
These are the most common. Examples are; — ITOffi!, 'parents'; 
*VJpTC*> *f°°d an d drink'; lit., grain-water'; TTRTJJ, 'Rdm and (his) 
younger brother, i.e., Lakshman, lit, Rdm- after-born'. 

a. Words of opposite meaning are often thus ooupled ; as, Wflft 
TOfft, 'loss and gain'; *TOTC (W+TOt), lit., 'moveable- immoveable') 
i.e., 'animate and inanimate'. 

b. Under this head also comes the common colloquial idiom in 
which a word is repeated, either with its initial letter omitted or an- 
other substituted, or with a different medial vowel, to denote indefi- 
nitely the remainder of a class. The repeated word gives a sense 
exactly equivalent to the Sanskrit Wmfa, or *et cetera 9 . Examples 
are; — §^ *&, 'tents, etc.', i.e., 'tents with all their appurtenances'; ift# 
wf , 'horses, etc.', as, e.g., 'mules, donkeys, eto'.; aftro W9, 'kos, etc'. 

(2) Reciprocal Copulative Compounds are those in which two words 
of similar or identical meaning, are grouped together with a recipro- 
cal force. Often the second word is merely the feminine form of the 
first. Examples are;— «MT «Rffr, 'altercation'; W3T m&, 'mutual 
beating'. Sometimes the two members of the oompound differ in a 
radical letter only ; as, *!$ra U$TO, 'neighbourhood'; *rn*3 *nrw%, 
'facing one another'. 

(3) Many other combinations ocour which must be reckoned as 
oopulative compounds ; but the second word seems to be added mere- 
ly for the jingle, and adds nothing to the first. The same varieties 
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of formation occur in these as have been mentioned under (1) and (2). 
Examples are ; — WIT ^Am\ 'well (and) sound'; £t*(T £l4, 'groping'; 
WIT 9il«ft, 'whispering'; OTSI OT3T, 'search'; W^l W&M> 'walk', 'beha- 
viour'; V® HT$, 'inquiry'. 

483. Observe that not only the postpositions, but the substantive 
inflection, is added only to the last member of a copulative compound ; 
as, vm ittft *ftT, 'to ghosts and goblins'; HC|4UllHjl?tT9, 'to Lakshman, 
Ram and Sit a. Similar is the relation of the first two nouns in the 
following phrase from the Prem Sdgar : TO ^rft H7ivt w IJ4HIU IWdlU 
... .3% *l*3, 'all began, tying turbans and waistbands together, to 
pull at it'; so also in the Rdmdyan ; *U44lfel&hTf mri, 'he praises 
obstinaoy and stupidity'. 

a. In the same way various suffixes, as ciraT, TOI, etc., are sometimes 
attached to the last of a number of nouns, which are then to be re- 
garded as forming a copulative compound ; as, Bg ?ita |te $T xm Wt 
OR OT^TT, 'that three- headed, nine-footed, six-handed creature'; fiCTT- 
TVKm TO 'WU 1T^, 'regarding the whole world as pervaded by Slid 
and Rdm J ; «€3*MJM$mmi TTOT *fc* %<«K, 'the creator (has) made 
the world to consist (both of) the animate (and) the inanimate, (of) 
virtue (and) of vice'. 

484. Descriptive Compounds are those in which an adjective or a 
word used adjectively, is compounded with a substantive. In these 
the one member of the compound is predicated of the other. Exam- 
ples are ;— WTOTg* (*ren+W*pO> 'courteous'; tMMtdl, 'ear-split', 'an 
ascetio with split ears'. Here come all compounds in which JTWT, 
(for JH5?J, 'great',) occupies the first place ; as, tigliuif, *#reat sin'; 
JTSTTTCI, 'great king'. Other illustrations are; — m<rUfl<d , ('having) 
little strength'; trcdHETC. (iror+fcra*), 'the supreme God'; TO^T^R, 
'the middle world', i.e., 'the earth'; Barren, 'of much value', 'precious*. 

a. Under this head fall compounds, common in poetry, in which 
CRT or cr§, 'excellent', follows a substantive as the second member of 
the compound ; as, *JM«h}, 'noble sage'; 4riften, 'excellent woman'. 
The qualifying member also takes the second place in M+W<rfl«l, 'mind 
defiled', 'unholy'; and regularly in compounds implying comparison ; 
as, 4&I4>$4^4I44, 'dark as the lotus flower'. 

b. Sometimes an inseparable prefix takes the place of the adjective; 
especially, w, (also «K, 5FT, *wr or *ra,) 'bad'; as in 4MJIHI, 'a bad 
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dream*; SfTOfl, 'a bad sou'; also 5 (Greek, eii), 'well', 'good'; as in 
*p§7l%, 'good society'; also J5, (JV, **), (Greek, dus), 'bad'; as. *shjf, 
'abuse'; 53JF&, 'crime'; J^fW, lit., 'difficult to oross\ 5 has sometimes 
an intensive foroe ; as in 4JsU, c a great distance'. 

Rem. Regularly, these prefixes can only be joined with Sanskrit 
words ; but in poetry this rule is not always observed. Thus we 
have in the Rdmdyan % TOT$9, 'the good master', and even, ^fnPtH w4, 
'the noble four brothers'. I have also noted, in poetry, ^4&IK5ft, 
(g+#T?rcft,) 'well-opening'. 

c. A noun may supply the plaoe of the adjective; as, TOTTO, lit., 
'the king-goose', the flamingo'. So explain such idioms as the 
following ; — WHIU4J srt 9rnpR mn THTT, 'a king of Mathurd named 
Ahuk'; where vrnpR vim is a desoriptive compound, in which the 
proper name, WUgK, takes the place of the adjective. These might 
be termed appoaitional compounds. 

d. Similar is the use of *nfir as the second member of compounds ; 
as in SOTTTT, lit., 'Brahmd, the beginning'; i.e., ^ Brahma and the other 
gods, beginning with Brahma 9 ; gwfr *WI, 'nectar and other kinds 
of food'. 

e. Sometimes a Sanskrit and a Persian word meaning the same, 
thing are coupled together, as in *R sw*, 'the body'. 

485. Numeral Compounds are those in which the first member is 
a numeral ; as, FretaR,'the three worlds'; 4JCW4JH, 'thousand-mouthed'; 
tmara, 'a place where four roads meet'; ttanrar, 'the five vital airs'; 
Ufsni, 'a century'. 

486. Adverbial Compounds are those in which the first member is 
an inseparable adverb or preposition ; as, e.g., compounds with mn : 
as, mnrara, 'according to rule'; niftf!?, (inn+^lR), 'as spoken', 'true': 
compounds with m, abbreviated to 9 ; as, TCfaffT, 'with commentary'; 
91791, 'with (his) younger brother'; and many others: as, nftrf^t, 'every 
day'; mftHgitl, 'a superintendent'. 

a. Here also may be noted compounds with the negative prefix, 
*PI (Greek, alpha privative). In pure Sanskrit words, ^ becomes *r 
before consonants, but in Hindi words of modern formation, sr is 
used before both vowels and consonants. Examples are, of Sanskrit 
words; — *R*H (SPI+ VW,) 'without end'; rfira, (SR+fini,) 'unlovable'; 
*refaj, lit., 'not-God', i.e., 'created existence'; H$H, (*R+$*, Sk. fut. 
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pass, part..) 'not to be given'. Modern Hindi compounds are; — 1 
fWJ+WI,) 'unknown'; wtfjlW, 'uncounted'; film, 'ill-fortune'; 
*RTO, lit., 'not so', 'other-like'. It is even compounded with a perf. 
part. ; as in WRMUtt, in the following : WTlto *p HflHTy fawFIT, 'the 
kiug awaked ere it was morning'; lit., 'morning not having been 9 * 
(Ram. B.) 

b. Under this head also include UTOK, 'mutual', from W, 'other', 
reduplicated with a euphonic ^L 

487. Many of the above compounds are adjectives, and yield no 
complete sense in themselves. Many others, although substantives, 
may also be used in an adjective sense ; in which case the adjective ter- 
mination*^, is often added ; as, JJJl3«n, 'gazelle-eyed'; TiHfcSW), 'having 
a voice like the cuokoo'. But thist is often omitted, and the oom- 
pound is ueed in its original form ; as, UVICH*, 'cloud-oolored'; «RIV f 
'having the form of a man'. 

Rem. These compounds used thus adjectively are constantly met with in 
poetry, as the predicates of an implied relative clause ; of which the copula, 
usually, and almost always the relative also, is unexpressed. Examples of 
this construction will be found on almost every page of the Rdmdyan. 

a. The word ^H, 'form', at the end of compounds, often has the 
sense of 'of, 'consisting of; as, J4IE4M1 *UJK, *sea of error'. But some* 
times it may be rendered literally ; as, +H4U1 K, 'jEZim in the form 
of man'. 

488. Anomalous compounds are formed with W* and WflT; as, vfcl 
*!TO, 'mere bone'; $UIW, 'another country', n£ or hAr is added to 
nouns to form compounds denoting 'manner'; as, CTBtrchfi m 'words 
with wisdom'; ^rgxrcfefi, 'loving', 'kindly'. 

489. Compound words are themselves often compounded with other 
words or with other compounds, thus forming Complex Compounds. 
Examples are ; — tla^sdropt, 'food of six flavors'; a descriptive, involv- 
ing a numeral compound; TOJONrHIHSIl^, 'dwellers in air, on earth, and 
in water'; a locative compound, involving a copulative of three mem- 
bers ; WM*<CHK, lit., 'sunbeams- water', i.e., % the mirage'; HtHWtJtK, 
(•ITWT+snTO+W), 'bearing various weapons'; an ace. dep. comp., 
used descriptively, in which the aoc. member, IPTOtSI, is itself a 
descriptive compound. In the Prem Sdgar, we have the anomalous 
quasi compound, ifr* $T TOfTTOu, for ifrlTCRlWn. 
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a. In the Rdmdyan and other poetry, we fiud complex compounds 
of great length ; as, WWHHGI*J*iHHfi*l, 'cleanser of the filth from 
the beautiful mirror of the human soul'; an accusatively dependent, 
involving four genitively dependents and a descriptive ; 44U!4JJ|3u 
tiflg+HUVI, 'having (their) nails and teeth, rooks and great trees as 

weapons'. 

Bern. Such long compounds are often explicable by beginning with the 
last member, and proceeding regularly to the first. They are in imitation of 
Sanskrit idiom and are not admissible in prose, where the postpositions are 
commonly preferred even for short phrases. Still, in prose, compounds of 
simple form are preferred, when the two ideas are conceived of as one com- 
pound whole ; as, OTffTCR, 'worshipper of the Lord'; ^TFI S& «TOT, 'the 
story of the rape of l/shd'-, fsi^jn, 'one who has subdued the senses'. 

490. As remarked §480(5) the laws of sandhi are always neglected in all 
Tadbhava compounds, and very often, in compounds formed with Tatsamas also. 
Thus, e.g., we find, utiWH , 'the will of Hari', for **tagT ; TfJHUd , 'hail- 
stones', for ffTlnrci ; WratTfrc, 'distracted with fear', for HUTTO, etc., etc. 

491. In poetry, the parts of compounds are often inverted ; as, e.g., 
tpnOTSR, lit., 'joined with judgment', i.e., 'discreet', for Sk. faSUhWti ; 
^HUM, 'deprived of the jewel', for tifatta ; *I4*UUI4|, 'destroyer of 
Mayan\ for mnmin ; firciri?!, 'every day', for HTTIFR ; Iwmrq&ft , 
'deprived of judgment'. 

492. Before leaving this suhjeot it is important to observe that a 
large number of Sanskrit words used in Hindi, are oompounds formed 
with various prepositions. 

The following list contains the most important : — 

(1) *IT??, 'beyond'; as in WJFTf, lit., 'beyond end', 'infinite*. 

(2) *|fij, 'above', 'over*; as in mTvmlfl , 'a ruler'. 

(3) WQ. 'after'; as in qCTV, lit, 'after-born', 'younger ; also with nouns, as 
in *igT**l, 'daily'. 

(4) *R1T, 'within'; as in W?!:9iTir, 'the internal sense', 'the heart'. 

(5) *ni, 'away', — usually implies detraction ; as in 41 11314, 'blame'. 

(6) f^T, 'to', 'towards'; as in WUWft, 'desired', 'chosen*. 

(7) *WI, 'down', — often implies disparagement; as, wgjllf, 'bathing', 
TOPPf (also $ni*t,) the opposite of jm, Vice', 'demerit'. 

(8) *TT, 'to', 'towards'; as in qTOTfa, 'a mirror*. With the derivatives of 
jptj, (and also HT and \ y ) 'to go', jTf reverses their meaning ; as in IIUJUH , 
'coming', contrasted with JPTO, 'going'; so in the verb WTT, 'to come', from 
(*T+W). 
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(**) B^, fa?J. OT. etc.,) 'up'; as in 4HI||. 'born'; ?|JtJf, 'pronunciation*; so 
also in ^<£HI (SZc. H?J+WT) !*/.» 4 to stand up', 'to rise*. 

(10) gu, 'to', 'down', 'under'; as in 3UUJVN. 'prepared', lit., 'stood under'. 
It often gives a dcpreciative sense; as in 4UJI4J, 'ridicule', from ^» 'to laugh'. 

(11) T5f, 'down', (in contrast with 3?|,) as in HJIJJ4, 'the conclusion (in 
Logic)'; T^T?, 'subduing'. 

(12) ftlT (Pre, T5f, etc.,} 'out', comraonly has the effect of a negative; as in 
MW*H4*i, 'without blame'; TO^fa, 'without fault'. 

(13) \m y 'around'; as in UTTOTOfi, <au attendant', lit., 'a walker around'. It 
often has merely an intensive force; as in UKIH4, 'completely filled*. 

(1*) U, 'before', — hence often indicates superiority ; thus, mjR, 'chief; iriftjf 
'effort', etc. Often its force is scarcely appreciable; as in jrrjj (11 + 91171) 
'obtained'. 

(15) lri?f, 'against', 'towards', *back again'; as in flTfl&lljl, 'a respondent'; 
UltlUiH, 'recompense'. 

(16) fa, 'apart', often denotes *negation', 'separation', 'distinction', etc; as 
in feral)!, 'separation'; TCTCHR, 'discrimination'; Uji fo+qfi) 9 'profitless', *vain f . 

(17) Jg^, 'with', (opposed to fa); as in WT7T, 'conjunction'; qqm, 'fight- 
ing', 'war'. But often its force is imperceptible. 

a. Two or three Persian and Arabic inseparable prepositions and other words 
are also compounded with nouns in Hindi. Most common are the negative par- 
ticles $ and jfa (jxi ); as in &fim, 'without work'; fa fTTOTC, 'not present'. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions 

and Interjections. 

I. Adverbs. 

493. The tables on the next two pages exhibit a series of 
adverbs formed from the five pronominal elements noted 
at .p. 109. 

49 k (1) Of the temporal adverbs, all which contain a labial vowel or conso- 
nant, have arisen from the combination of the Sanskrit noun, veld (H. her), 
'time', with one of the pronominal elements. The forms containing d, are con- 
nectcd with the Sanskrit series formed with the suffix da, as given in the table. 



Table XVIII : Pronominal Adverbs. 



* 
* 

c 

i 

C 


• 

5 CD 


Proa. Dem. 


ifem. Demonst. 


Selatite. 


Correlative. 


Interrog. 




*T, *.*,*,*. 


*f, ^J, OT, CI. 


*, **> (*)• 


?!, %. 


u, Rr. 




J5r.^r 


TOT, 'now'. 


Wanting. 


Vffl, 'when'. 


?W, 'then'. 


Wl, 'when'. 




B. 


*ra, wd.* 


» 


Vw, $T, ^W. 


TO, AT, TOT. 


sra, sw. 


2 


M. 


»> WR. 


99 


^,T*T,^OT. 


Relat. used. 


SW,5R*,*pii. 




Me. 


»> » 


M 




» » 






Bh. 


^sft. 


JJ 


$£ft. 


fl$T. 


tRafa. 


— 


Sk. 

H.n 


Wanting. 


5J 


inn. 


OTT. 


Si*l. 


UWt, 'here'. 


Wit, 'there'. 


**t , 'where'. 


Hit, 'there'. 


Wit, 'where'. 




B. 


pift, ut. 


ctrt, art.f 


faRl. 


fafl. 


fiRW, 1RI. 




M. 


*J©,*I<&,$S 


35,3ct,3£. 


^3, 3R5T. 


Relat. used. 


(93, S5OT. 

pi3, %r8. 




Me. 






fOT¥, W€T. 


99 » 


far?. 8R¥^. 


V 


O.P. 


*wt,**t. 


**t, wrt. 






5CT. 


< 


Av. 


(fart, 4srt. 












R. 


wioft.i 


3fsri. 


frtat. 


arot. 


ortat. 




Bh. 


TOt,^ai^f. 


^5t. 3S3T$. 


fi©T, srarf. 


?tet, ftenf. 


W3T, irara. 




T. 


ofat.TOsra. 




,, WM. 


„ MSI*!. 


„ ^fem.' 




Bun. 


W,*rt,Uim|| 


w, srt, TO. 






WRw,sprt,swrin 




Sk. 


*r*,w.H 


Wanting. 


int. 


?TO. 





* Also, in the Saharanpur district, jig. f 2Tu»n<fonf completes toe series after 
the same analogy, thus ; ^t, fit, SRt. X^^ojpuri uses the same series, only omitting 
the first nasal. || The Bf in this series is very peculiar, but my Pundit insists upon 
it. % In Hindi, ^f , also, occurs, but is probably connected rather with Hft, etc. 

34 
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Table XVIII, Concluded : Pronominal Adverbs, 



g < 



Prox.Dcm. 



*, i, *, *• 



55 

c 

B 

w 
3S 



hither'. 



tf. 



Bh. 



as 



/few. Zfr/j*. 



Relative. 



w, *, *t, a. % fti, (a.) 



'thither'. 



^8 wl. 



TOPC, *S|.t 



H. R *, 'thus'. 



B. 



M. 



Me. 



OP. 



8k. 



tH, 5i. 



i, fi. 



TOT, TOT. 



^TO. 



w^. 



Wtw!. 



t&GI, &t.f 



nrur, * whi- 
ther'. 



Correlative. 



% fh. 



ftlOT, 'thi- 
ther'. 



Ww. 



3*34, sft. 



Wan Hug. 



3t, St, i. 






w**, yTju. 



Wanting. 



>» 



«rf, 'as'. 



ti3Atv. 



<M4, fW. 



I*, 'so'. 



wt, silt, $t, Fqt, ?3t, 
St, d, faro, ftt, St. 



T^4. 



«u«n<, wftn. „ 



Rclat. used. 



Interrog. 



SR, ftK. 



ftrePC, 'whi- 
ther?'. 






Wwf. 



$**<, *l$. 



wf, 'how?'. 



wt, wi. 



» 



feira. 



inn. 



Tfim. 



HUT. 



foft. 



tnUiK.Chtjfl. 



i*Ti*. 



wnj- 



* Also grata «nd sfert : 1HJ is also employed for 5R?f. t Dr. Fallon gives 
the following additional variants of YUT, viz. ; in the east, ^?£, ^W^« ^, ^fj|» 
*P3T f 4g*34, WTT, tWL ; in the west, Y^ an< ^ 4^TT^f : and also the following 
similar variants of TOT; in the east, *jg, 3TTOC, sfr'l, ^, ^W, *h$TT, 5'"» 
and, in the west, 3*$ or <&*Q. Analogous forms probably exist for the other 
adverbs of this series. 
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(2) Of the adverbs of place, all containing t are to be connected with the 
Sanskrit series in tra. Ail the other forms, in hd&, (he, tfai> etc > &a will he 
evident from comparison, have arisen by common phonetic processes from the 
combination of the pronominal elements with the Sk. loc. sing, ethane, from 
sthdna, 'place'. 

(3) The adverbs of manner, in the first three dialects noted, are to be con- 
nected with an old series in tham, of which Sanskrit has preserved only iitham, 
'so', and katham, *how\ The y which appears in the relative, correlative and 
interrogative adverb, presupposes a weakening of the a of the pronominal 
base to i, giving, e.g., hi for ka, and thus, kith am. The remaining processes are 
evident. The Mewari suffixes, kar and gd, I would derive from the Sanskrit 
verbal roots, kfi, 'to do', and gam, 'to go'. 

495. The emphatic suffix, * or *, may be added to any of 
the adverbs in the table* But $ is commonly substituted 
for the final srt of the series in *t. 

Examples are; — *wit (TOfft), 'immediately'; H1& (TOfty, 'just then'; 
wit (SRWfty, 'ever'; U*¥, (rarely, Hit *fy 'just here'; SRwf, 'anywhere', 
Somewhere'; irff, 'just as'. 

a. The dialects similarly add W, «, or J; as, e.g., Br. Wf.=^mt; 
«rt,=9w ; «wt*,=SHf^f; grcft, and in the Rdmdyan. qrrc,=4i& and 
ciift£,=9iCT; At. $TO,=W9wt, etc, eto. 

496. Inasmuch as these adverbs are virtually substan- 
tives, they may be followed by postpositions, thereby ex- 
pressing yet other variations of the adverbial idea. 

Examples are ; — with %, 'from': TOT %, 'henceforth'; Wi %, 'since'; 
era %, 'since when P'; Hit 3, 'hence'; q*t$, 'thence'; tRft %, 'whence ?'; 
with %T : *?lt ^T, 'to what place P'; with wr : H9 OT, 'of the present 
time'; tRft OT, 'of what place P'; with fWF, or tHstth, #t, eto. : *TCI TOF, 
Hill now'; Wi TOF, 'till when', 'as long as'; OT TO, 'so long'; TOI fWJ, 
'how long ?'; HWt fWR, 'as far as this', 'to this degree'; Wt t fWR, 'thus 
far'; 9fst TOF, 'how far ?'. 

a. These postpositions may also be added to some of the intensive 
forms ; as, *nft %, 'from this very time'; UWf 3FT, 'of thia very place'; 
Sitf %, 'from some place', eto. 

497. Various other modifications of the radical meaning of 
these adverbs, are expressed by their repetition and combi- 
nation. 
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(1) Some of them may be repeated to express universality, distri- 
bution, or indefinite repetition ; as, TO TO, 'whenever', followed by TO 
TO in the correlative clause ; *lft ^rtt, 'wherever', regularly follow- 
ed by TOi TOi ; Ww wft, 'sometimes'; 9OT *w, 'in some few places'. 

(2) The relative may be oombined with the corresponding indefi- 
nite adverb to express indefiniteness ; as, TO 3R&, 'whenever'; TOt «TOf 9 
'wherever'. 

(3) Or the negative particle, W, may be interposed between two 
cognate adverbs to express a certain sort of indefiniteness ; as, TO H 
TO, 'now and then'; 9t& 1 9t&, 'at some time or other'; tRtt * JEwf 9 
'sonXewhere or other'. 

498. For the pronominal adverbs of manner, *, etc., the oblique 
forms of the pronominal series, %w, etc., ( Table XI, ) are often 
employed. 

a. The Sanskrit *wr,=*t 'so', occurs in poetry in Sanskrit phrases, 
chiefly in the formula, TOITOJ, 'let it be so'. 

b. The 3rd sing. oont. fut. *rt, of fTfir, 'to wish', before pronom- 
inal adjeotives is equivalent to an indefinite adverb ; as, Vl3 ftlTOT 
TOT tl, 'howsoever great it be'. 

499. Besides the above pronominal adverbs, are many 
others of various derivations. Very many of these, indeed, 
are, in fact, old locative cases of nouns. The following 
lists will be found to comprehend the most common. 

(1) Adverbs of Time : as, wit, (Sk. *nj.) 'before'; Dial, vnrft. TOTTC, 
«m, *nft, TO; flf, (Sk. m^Jy) 'to-day'; Dial TO, TO, m 9T9TOT ; 
TO, (Sk. wm,) 'yesterday', 'to-morrow'; Did. *TO, qnftl, wfef 
(W. forms); flfsft, 'at dawn', 'early'; ?p«, ran, (Sk. pres. part, from 
gj,) 'immediately';?!^, (Sk. ft?4-*5i^,) 'three days ago', or 'three 
days hence'; Dial. muM, ffT^ft, ?i$t, flftt; toH, (Sk. P+*ro,) 'four 
days ago', or 'four days hence'; Dial. «reitt, ^t, ^f; nr4t, (Sk. 
msa%) 'the day before yesterday', or 'the day after to-morrow'; Dial. 
HT$t, tH\, qft; fiww, (Sk. fil-f ST,) 'at last'; fim, WTO, (Sk. MNI4j.) 'con- 
stantly'; tft#, (Sk. UTO,) 'after', 'afterwards'; Dial. ift$, %$re. fititft 
finpvt, UlS, TO, 1TJ ; fai* or fo, 'again'; Dial. sfrft, *|ft,* ajlf, also 



♦This is really a conjunctive participle, from St^TTfT or WJTHT, 'to return*. 
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TO, TOI, (8k. TO|); dTT, 'at break of day'; 9ROT, (Sifc. anfenr,) 're- 
peatedly'; «ft, (££. ^+S^mn^, fem. gen. sing.,) 'early', 'betimes'. 

a. The following are dialectic ; wH, 'hitherto'; TOfft, (fi&. *+OT$.) 
'early'. 

b. Of the pure Sanskrit words denoting time, which are used adverb- 
ially in Hindi, the following are among the most common, viz. ; oertain 
compounds with the affix ^T, as, TOi3T. 'once'; TOT, *afer. 'always'; and, 
with the suffixes TTO and uni, GMlfatl and TOini, 'sometimes', also 
'perhaps'; NWilU, ?!?TO, 'instantly'. 

(2) Adverbs of Place : WKt. (8k. WTO.) 'elsewhere'; froiS, (Sft. 
ftf+^W,) and sft. DtW. SftT and ^5, 'near'; HTC, (SA\ qf^) 'over', 'aoross'; 
VTO, 'near', Dial. TOHt and mfif ; and reduplicated, WP3 UTO, 'on both 
sides', 'all around'; lli, (Sk. utf.) 'on that side'; eft, {Sk. TOtf,) 'on that 
side'; arTCTUrc, BUTOTT, 'on both sides'; tnfa. (Sk. CTTTTO,) 'without'; iftm, 
(SA. WTO!?,) 'within', mil, 'before', and fft#, 'behind', are also used 
as adverbs of place. 

a. The following Sanskrit adverbs ooour, formed with the suffix 
% viz. ; WTO, 'elsewhere'; TOW, 'in one place'; TObl, 'everywhere'. 

(3) Adverbs of Manner : TOTTOi, 'suddenly'; W^T, (imp. 2nd plur. 
of ^ITOT,) 'so to speak', 'as it were'; Br. w^to, WfJ; in JRdm., WJ, 
WTTOfc ; «^, (Sk. *M,Tfl,) Z/ta/. TO; also, 9SSTC (US SA;. past. act. part. 
HOT?,) 'quickly'; ^hF, reduplicated intensive form, £\vr OTF, (SA\ 
root, WT,) 'exactly'; $dft, (SA;. $B|, 'fate'.) 'perohanoe'; «Jft, (Sk. root H,) 
'slowly'; TTOS, (SA:. fif+TO?,) 'very'; ^TOT, (fl*. TO,) 'on foot'; «||f y 
(fife. *j,) 'much', 'very', (for Dial, forms, rufe § 255 ;) dj|, (5*. ftlr,) 
'quickly', Ztta/. dftf ; ^Ph", (imp. 2nd plur. of *4l«MI,) 'as', 'so to speak', 
Dial. WT^T, JTO^. WTg ; TOimrc, (Sk. TOT,) 'incessantly'; to, (fi*. W9,) 
'truly', intensive form, TOTOT ; €n, 'freely', 'gratis'; intensive form, 
TOTC1, Dia/. ^%; $T§, 'gently'; Dial. $\\. 

a. The following are dialectic : G. TOYT or WTOT, 'quickly', and 
WUl£, 'slowly'; *jfe, (SA;. ^g.) 'very', 'extremely'; and in the Rdmdyan, 
TO, (SA:. WTQ,) 'rather'. 

6. The conjunctive participle 8RTT, of *<WM, 'to do', is often used ad- 
verbially, for 'as'; thus, TTO WW 1JTO Sift %^t, 'I will count my birth 
as having borne good fruit'. Similar is the use of the Braj form, $ ; 
thus, *n«p BJHW $a $ H&, 'they regard the man Krishna as a god'. 

c. The following Sanskrit words are commonly used as adverbs of 
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manner: W4*Hltf, Suddenly'; *rfN, 'very'; H?H5?f, 'infinitely'; HTO9f, 
'more'; wftm, (abl. sing.,) W est'; WPRT, (for 8k. instr. sing. VI4^,) 
•well', 'happily'; $&m. 'only'; Mi^ll, 'incessantly'; UTOK, 'mutually'; 
(§ 486, b,) HUT, 'as'; ?nrr, 'so'; ^m, 'in vain'; ifal, 'quickly'; 9TO, lit., 
'born with', hence, 'naturally', 'easily'; ^HJ, 'truly'. Sanskrit adverbs 
formed with the suffix UT, denoting 'distribution', 'kind', occasionally 
occur, as, in the Rdmdyan, TOT7T, 'of nine kinds. 

c. Here may be noted the Sanskrit particle WQ, 'like', which approx- 
imates the nature of an affix, and always follows the word to which 
it refers ; as, ?rcaR TO, 'like the servants of Hart 9 . 

(4) Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. The common affirma- 
tive adverb is *t, 'yes'; Bun. $T and $t ; east of Bundelkhand, often 
&T. ^^, 'truly', is also very oommon in affirmation. The negative 
adverbs, are *l y H f¥ and Wl, 'no', 'not'. Of these, ?m is regularly 
used with the imperative only ; ilfl, never with the imperative ; si, 
with any part of the verb. 

a. Dialectic variations are; — for *nBf, Br. 5!TTTi, TTT%, it^f, fifw, srrj}; 
in the Rdm., HTf , itfi ; modern eastern form, ifTfipl. pronounced ndhina. 
Other variations are, *$, «ltw and sffa * For *??!, Kanauji has Hflt 
and 71&. But in eastern Hindi, TSR is always used for TO!, and, like 
that, with the imperative only. Variants of TOR, are "mfa and ftw. 

b. AT, 'indeed', Dial. &T, ?re or ?ra, is oommon. In the Rdmdyan, 
$t, is occasionally used with a similar force, usually with HV ; as, 
TOrdt ; or sometimes Sr precedes ; as, TCflsH or £&$i. 

c. Various Sanskrit nouns and adjectives are also used in affirma- 
tions ; as, TOTOI, 'certainly'. Earn., 9ISTO ; T5f:3gfw, 'without doubt'; 
Tsnora, 'assuredly'; Dial. TH*#. Vft&, TO$r, etc. 

500. Here may be also noted the occasional use of the particles mT 'now'* 
and ^T?|, thus'. In Hindi prose these are never used except at the beginning 
and the end of narratives. Thus, at the beginning of the Prem Sdgar, we have 
*HU 5TOT ^HTO?, 'now the beginning of the story'; and at the end of each 
chapter, we find the particle ^ffa, which is scarcely capable of translation, but 
is similar in force to the marks of quotation in English. In Sanskrit, ^p^f 
was nlways written at the end of a citation ; and traces of this usage are found 
in Hindi poetry. Thus, in the Bdmdynn. JIT&m TOTR ^ftf SfiFf ITli ; where 
5TO is, by sandhi, for if ^ffl, and we may literally translate, 'Holy writ, 



* For the derivation of these forms, vide § 372. 
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saying No, has sung his greatness' ; ^fo after if simply marks the negative 
as the word, not of the writer, but of 'Holy writ.'* So also, in prose, ^ftf, as 
the first member of the compound f HJII4. refers to the noun or nouns imme- 
diately preceding ; as, 9TTCTT *?fn WHTRf, 'Brahma, Mahesh, etc'. 

601. The following Persian and Arabio words occur now and then 
as adverbs in modern Hindi : — (1) Pers. *IW or *TC*t, 'quickly'; VTOT, 
(plnr. of ;l>, time',) 'often'; OTTO, 'perhaps', vulg., ^TVR and ^TW; 
TOUT (*<**♦*) 'always', vulg., fitar and *iN: (2) JLrab. ircamT. (*^^) 
'certainly', 'indeed', vulg. qreSflf; *rra «R* (^^U.), 'especially'; IK3RI 
(few), 'only'; farOTjg, (J^b), 'altogether'; m^, (J*>), 'namely', 'that is 
to say\ 

502. Some adverbs and nouns compounded form useful adverbial 
phrases ; examples are ; — 4hr srff, 'elsewhere'; wft *nBf, *never'; tift 
dft, 'slowly', 'easily'; HW^m, 'else', i.e., '(if) not, then'. For ^if $T, 
we find in the Mdmdf/an, «nnpi, 5WI, •!?! and •WW ; fifif also occurs, for 
m\ Hlf, 'how not ?'. 

503. Many adjectives, especially suoh as denote quantity or quality, 
are used as adverbs ; as, *tot and WIT, 'well', ('good') ; 'finrr, 'a 
little'; «fT, ('great',) 'very'. 

504. Conjunctive participles are very often equivalent to English 
adverbs; as, «H$, 'knowingly'; ftwS, 'together'; etc Here we may 
also note the use of 9OTt, oonj. part, of WIT, with nouns, adjectives 
and numerals, forming adverbial phrases ; as, friron *5T%, 'labori- 
ously'; *p«J SPGR, 'chiefly'; TO TO «KT*, 'singly'; Jft$ W* «**$, 'with 
face downwards'. Further illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

505. Filially, we may here notice the particle *t, which 
may be placed after any word to render it emphatic. It 
may sometimes be rendered by 'just', 'very', or some simi- 
lar word ; often, however, its force can only be expressed 
by a stress of the voice. 

a. After the pronouns HW and 99, and often after €fr and 3t, ft be- 
comes $, and is written as a part of the pronoun ; thus, 9$, 'this very'; 
anft, 'that very', etc. For. its usage with pronominal plurals, see §202. 

* The meaning of the passage is, that the Ved, whilo attempting to set 
forth the greatness of Bam, declares that it had not yet dono so ; i.e., that 
his greatness was ineffable. 
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Examples are ;— 3i n* SRim *V wt, 'I was in the very act of saying 
this'; $nft *n*. 'just two came' ; ift TO v €fr¥T $, 'I have only one 
horse' ; OT $ H?^ 9TR *wfr, 'he said this very thing'. 

b. For wV or ^, Braj also has W or Sf. The final ^ or SJ is often 
shortened, and Anusvdr is occasionally added. In one instance in 
the Rdmdyan (Utt. K.) ^ is hardened to W ; thus, $T TRW J 1 OT1$, 
'that which the very mind contains not'. In colloquial Marwari, VGI 
and *l are used instead of 1^; thus, ^*^|,=%if ; cRfal wt$t1,=W& $ 
TOUT; ^ra ^T,=5|^ UT, etc., etc. 
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506. With the exception of those particles, more precise- 
ly termed postpositions, which are employed in substantive 
declension to denote the several cases of nouns, and a very 
few other words, Hindi possesses no words of a strictly pre- 
positional character. The words which, for the sake of 
convenience, are enumerated below, as the equivalents of 
the English prepositions, are really substantives in the obi. 
sing. Many of them as, e.g., cft#, qro3, etc., actually occur in 
the nom. sing., ift$T, ctiot. etc. ; and when in the obi. sing., 
they not unfrequently are themselves followed by postpo- 
sitions, as ii, m. etc. In virtue of this their substantive 
character, they require the noun they modify to be in the 
inflected genitive. Nearly all are masculine, and therefore 
require the preceding genitive in *. The few feminines are 
noted in the list, and of course inflect a preceding srt to *ft. 
Many words which have been enumerated as adverbs, are 
also used as prepositions and will therefore be found in the 
following lists. 

507. The following take the noun either with or without 
the postpositions. In the latter case the noun must take 
the oblique form : — 

ff^, (Sk. fm y ) 'beneath', Br. nr, ?£; utt, 'across'; uro, in Ram. n\ 9 
UTTfc, UTT*, 'near', 'to'; **#, Mdr. <n#T, 'behind', 'after'; ftrc or ftRT, 
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(Sk. V5RT,) Br. ftg, iaa; ata, (Sk and W. Hindi, iaa,) 'between', 
'among'; am, (S*. <-HJIttll.) Jr. aim, 'for the sake of; 3a, (8k. a^ f 
'with'.+a^, 'to go'O 'with'; afta, 'together with'. afca, 'with', prop- 
erly a Sanskrit adjective* is used as the last member of a compound, 
as, na ar*a, 'with love'; but it also appears as a postposition, as, 
atT^ilt aiaa, 'with the carriages'. 

a. aia is also used as a noun ; e.g., in the Rdmdyan, ^TTJ aTTCg 
War, 'adorn (her) on every side*. 

508. The following commonly require the preceding 
noun to take the genitive postposition, viz. :— 

*rrii, 'before'; *rra ma, 'around*, 'on both sides*; atfC, (Sk. HOT*,) 

Mar. atft, (§ 144,) 'over*, 'above'; Vtn f (Sk. fiffi.) 'towards'; $TTT, 

(Sk. JJTT, 'a door\) 'through', 'by means of; fa*A, 'near'; nHfr, (S*. 

ata.) -B/*. ata, 'under'. (The Garb wall form, H*dl, inflects the preced- 
es ^ 

ing substantive as a true postposition ; as, a &IHI M*9l, 'under this 
tree'.) 5ft, 'near'; na£, a?ft, 'instead of; aTf* or aiTf*, 'without'; 
atrFC, 'within' ; art, (perf. part, of HKHI.) 'in consequence of, 'be- 
cause of; Ta3, (perf. part of *taT,) 'for', K. a9, a3, a*, 2?A/z0r. at^, 

iaat, r. $a. $a; am, 'with'; ana^, 'in front of, Br. anat, *t*£, 

aa%, at$. ; %t€f, -3/fl.r. ai*fr. arS, 'like', requires the preceding gen- 
itive to take the fern. form. 

a. aaTa, 'equal to', 'like', commonly requires the genitive with $ ; 
but I have noted an instance in which it is made to agree in gender 
with the noun to which it refers ; thus, ^ft aTat 8fit HfllH, 'a woman 
like a mother'. 

509. Dialectic are the following : — K. etc., 35^, 'to', *near',=H. H. 

ma; this often takes the preceding noun in the oblique form without 
a postposition ; TOT, (Sk. ar£*f.) 'with'; in the Afro., afta, (5*. a^a,) 
'like'; sn§, SJT$,==aTTa, 'for', 'by reason of; ara, 'for', 'in consider- 
ation of; in eastern Hindi, oft, = Tail, 'for'; Mar. $§T, 'below'. 

510. It is to be noted that in Kajput&na, these words which in High Hindi 

are used with the gen. as postpositions, are often construed as predicative 
adjectives, and made to agree with the subject of the sentence in gender 
and number. Thus, a iat HTJT d&UI $.=#• #■ a^ ift'tft$ SsT $, 'he is 
seated behind me'; but, ^T at UTafr ftCT $, 'she is seated behind me*, where 
standard Hindi would also have fft {ft$. Compare the remarks concerning 

35 
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511. The following Sanskrit words, among others, are often used 
in Hindi in a prepositional sense: — VTO, 'after'; *PJ^TC, 'aooording 
to'; HTO*fl, 'after'; effTOV, *for', because of; farafl, 'on account of; 
farc£, (oftener farey,) andrafntff. 'contrary to', 'against'; ftran or T*nrn, 
also red, 'in respect to', 'about'; wftl, 'near'; iw, vuly. ^ff, 'by rea- 
son of. 

512. The following Persian words are often used in modern Hindi 
as prepositions: — *WT, 'within'; finr, 'about', 'around'; ItcHr (u3^), 
'near'; vulg. in the Doab, *mta, in the Himalayas, «T9lhfi ; 9TOKT (fem.^ 
takes aft,) 'concerning'. 

513. The following Arabic words are also muoh used as preposi- 
tions by Hindi-speaking people : — TO* (J>j*)> 'instead of; HR3ITO 
(vJl^), 'contrary to', 'against'; wfa (;£*?), 'without'; STC^t, 'in exchange 
for'; WRM (^*4), 'by reason of; Wft (^*>), 'after'; %CT, 'without'; 
ganiKSF (J*W> vuI< J- wfafl , 'according to'; «TOR (J*-l>), for'; JWTCI, 'for', 
'by reason of; TOOT, 'except', 'besides'. 

a. The following are feminine, and require sft with thepreceding 
noun: — ^niTlT (j^), 'for', 'for the sake of; ffm (^^»), 'towards'; 
AT* (c^)> 'like', 'in the manner of; from (^*Jj, 'concerning'. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

514. Copulative conjunctions arc the following : — 

ifc, (5*. *TO*,) 'and'; Br. $T, *TO, St, 0. P. *T3T, Bhag. 5tt ; lit, 
'also', Dial. Hi ; filPC, 'again', moreover'. For *ft, 'also', the Sanskrit 
*lfil, sometimes with elision of *l,jftr, is used in poetry only. xf% 
also XPI and nftf, is used for fane in eastern Hindi, 

515. The most common Adversative conjunctions are 
tow, (Sk. nt+w,) 'but*; m, (Sk. nt,) Br. % 'yet'; to, (Sk. 
*w,) 'but', *nay\ 

a. But the common people in the N. W. P. very commonly use the 
Arabic 3T*H, for TO, 'but'; and the Arabic UU&%, (also, vulg , cri^VI 
and 3^R,) for ST*, which latter is never used by the common people. 
Equally rare, and used only in poetry and scientific writing, is the 
Sanskrit T«F?J,=iITm, 'but'. The Persian TOR, 'but', 'except', is often 
used by Urdu-speaking Hindoos. 

516. The Disjunctive conjunctions are m and mum, c or\ 
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The Arabic m is often preferred to these by the common 
people in the N. W. P. The negative disjunctives, 'nei- 
ther', 'nor', are expressed by repeating the negative parti- 
cle ^ with each successive clause. 

a. TO is sometimes used as a disjunctive, especially in alternative 
questions ; as, 30T ?p ^rpfini fifi ^if, 'will you go or not ?\ The 
Sanskrit fifon, ^or TOOT,) 'or', is occasionally found in literature. 

4. The 3rd sing. cont. fut. W&, of fnfIT, 'to wish', is often used 
disjunctively in two successive clauses for 'whether*. . . .'or'; as, m% 
qnd CT$ 1 *nS, 'whether he come or not'. For the seoond fn$, WOT 
may be used. 

c. The interrogative «WT, similarly repeated with nouns, must lalso 

be rendered 'whether'. . . .'or'; as, «WT ^ft WT JTOT, 'whether men or 
women'. 

517. The Conditional conjunctions are nfir (Sk.) or *n*, 
and, much more commonly, St, 'if \ Dial, -m and 5. The 
Persian *qnt is sometimes used for St by Hindoos familiar 
with Urdu. 

518. The Concessive conjunctions are m, 'then*, 'indeed', 
TOmi, 'although', and mm*, 'nevertheless'; both mcrfq and 
otto are Sanskrit. But, colloquially, St. . *ft is used for ircmi, 
and $t or ftnft, for mnftr ; as, St wm wb m & *£ fr, etc., 
'even though you should forsake me, yet', etc. 

a. Dialectic variations are, for HT, Br. ^T, in Rdm. W3 and ?! ; for 
U37TO, Rdm. H^fil, SRTfa, Br. Snr ; for ?Wimi, ?!*ni ; for ftnft, Br. &T*. 

b. fnf, sometimes followed by W in the same clause, is often equi- 
valent to 'although'; m, 'yet', may then introduce the consequent 
clause. Thus OT$ «W wft VTt A TtS, 'even though he should kill 
me'; fn$ JTRI TO WTfTT T%, VX \3?ft T%, 'though property all go, but 
virtue remain', frrfl may be thus used for OT$. 

c. qmrar (Per*.), 'although', is only heard from Urdu-speaking 
Hindoos. 

519. The Causal conjunctions are fa, 'for', and drifts, 'be- 
cause 9 , Br. qpifa, cnifa, and «wt*. The Sanskrit noun, m*M, 
'reason 5 , is also used as a causal corijunction,='because\ 
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520. The common Illative conjunction is $r, 'then'. After 
St in the protasis, %r is also often used in an illative sense ; 
as, erg % wmj %t *ra wrt utin, *as he has come, I shall there- 
fore have to go'. Under other conditions, the abl. sing, of 
the prox. dem. pron., n*, viz., w* %, Br. qm, has the force of 
the illative 'therefore'. 

521. The Final conjunctions are Sr, 'that', and, more 
emphatic, the abl. sing, of the relative pronoun, toot, 'in 
order that\ 

a. No negative final conjunction exists ; its place is supplied by the 
3rd sing. cont. fut. of the substantive verb, with a negative before WR; 
as, * $T fiu or %OT 1 St TO. The Persian ?TTT5R,=rJiT^, belongs rather 
to Urdu than to Hindi. 

INTERJECTIONS AND ENCLITICS, 

522. Vocative interjections are the following : — 

%, *l$T, ifr or $T, *raft, *ld, *ft, ^, *0\ Of these $ is the most respect- 
ful, and must be used to superiors ; $T, §T, tm and *lfcT, also *nft, 
may be used in addressing equals or inferiors when no displeasure is 
intended. 99 and qft or ^ always indicate some degree of displeasure 
or disrespect ; the final ^ of these three is always changed to $ in 
connection with a feminine noun, srr, $T and ^ (m) follow, and the 
others mentioned, precede the noun with which they are connected. 

523. Various emotions are expressed by the following: — 

*T, expresses pity, SIT, despondency, CTTW, approbation and surprise, 
4 bravo', 'well !\ uni, expresses praise, 'bravo', 'well done!'; *TO WTO, 
also *T *T and 4m ; 'alas !'; ^THf, (also ^Tf .) is 'ineroy !', tit., 'save!'. 
«* and W%, 'oh', express pain or disgust; WH ITU, 'hurra!', lit., 
* victory !' 'victory!'; 9t$t, 'fie', expresses disgust. Yet other inter- 
jections are, HSTO, 'shame', also TO^TT; ST, begone !'; iia, 'hush!'; $T, 
'lo!'; faro, 'pshaw!'; «m*i (Sk. *[+SlTOT,) 'salutation!'. I have also 
found ^3TOI used as an adjective with a noun ; as, *£4U*l 5FER, 'a well* 

said word'. 

524. The usual words of salutation among the Hindoos are, to 
equals or inferiors in caste, to TOT, Ram ! Ham !; to Brahnians, tprcffl^ 
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'Obeisance!'; to Europeans or Mohammedans, tMW, lit. y 'peace!'; or, 
still more respeotfully, 4H*J|), lit., 'service !\ 

525. The following interjections are also used in the colloquial of 
some parts of the country : — if v and irii. express disgust ; WT calls 
attention; U41H* and *?lft, 'begone!'; ^RI $m, and *TU An, 'Alas ! 
woe!', lit., 'Alas! nurse', or 'mother!'. *nf%^PI occurs in the Rdmd- 
yan ; thus, the slave girl Kuban says, WTf 3TOI ^i SRT* *mWH, 'Alas ! 
what have I destroyed !'. 

526. In the Marwari of the 'Plays', various unmeaning letters or syllables 
are attached enclitically to various words. These remind us of the ancient 
Prakritic addition of OR to which we have had frequent occasion to refer. The 
principal of these Marwari enclitics are or, ^f . *K, T, ^> Bt, 9«l. These appear 
to be added alike to all parts of speech, as fancy may suggest. Q and Jffi seem 
to be the most common I cannot certainly learn whether these are used in 
the modern colloquial. The following examples are from the 'Plays':— TOn? 
felfT $ <AlMta, 'the Company', (i.e , the E. I. Company,) 'has ordered'; qfat 
mik *IT!I STO, '* have come to your honor's feet'; TOTO hSt ^THI (TOW for 
Ar. pi ), 'go and get news'. Other examples will be found §§ 369, a , 393, c. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Syntax. 



527. In this chapter we shall treat first of the functions 
of the several parts of speech under their various mollifica- 
tions in respect of number, case, tense, etc., and, in the 
second place, of the construction of sentences from the 
material thus exhibited. The former may be termed Ana- 
lytic, the latter Synthetic Syntax. 

Part I. Analytic Syntax. 

Of the Noun. 

Number. 

-~t>28. The singular number denotes unity, the plural, plu- 
rality. To this general rul^ there are three exceptions. 
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(1) The singular may be used for the plural in a generic sense, to 
denote a clans ; as, HM \f HTfl sir WliHlHi Tift, lit. 'base-born women 
desert the husband'; *jT •!* *pl «rt Slf?l ^Tf^ JW, 'to god, man and 
sage, there was great joy\ 

a. This generic singular must not be confounded with those oases 
in which the plural termination is simply dropped, leaving the noun, 
although plural, in form like the singular. Thus, in the following, 
WQ 5 few Sit wra xrhsi *& TO9Frt srrt WIG £f, 'he cut off the manacles 
and fetters from their hands and feet', the plural verb indicates flHftft 
and S^ as really plurals, for EWfcUgut, Sfiprt. 

Rem This omission of the plural termination occurs chiefly in the nomina- 
tive of fern, nouns, and is probably becoming more and more common. The 
plural inflection is also regularly omitted from both masc. and fern, nouns 
after a numeral; as, athdrah pafrdnl, 'eighteen queens'; do ghari murchhit va- 
lid, 'four hours he remained in a swoon*. But sometimes with special refer- 
ence to the plural, the plural inflection is used; as, apnt do betfyda bydh dfo t 
'he gave his two daughters in marriage*. 

(2) The plural is used for the singular to express respect; as, Hli in 
the following : mfi ^%t *F flft **& ^&m ^ta, 'the star of my eyes, SAri 
Krishn Chand. 

(3) A very few Hindi nouns are idiomatically used in the plural, 
where English would require the singular. Examples are found in 
such phrases ae |T$t, ftrarot, writ *?T*T, 'to die of hunger, of thirst, of 
cold'. So also TW, 'price', WIT, in the sense of 'fortune', 'lot', qp&i, 
'vision', and WTOR, 'news', are very commonly construed as plurals. 

Of the Nominative. 

529. The Nominative is used, 

(1) As the grammatical subject of the verb; as, ttw At 
^m Ti 3st m, { Hdjd Blr was seated in the assembly*. 

(2) It is found as the predicate after many intransitive 
verbs, as in the following examples : — 

nmra «FT TXW\ shRTII i, 'the king of Pdtdl is Shesh Nag'; ihtft inn 
TOraUT, 'ho shall be called Gopi Ndth 9 ; cr? wrcnxt <5YTT, 'he was 
counted a transgressor'; Wf irnft 3R HUT, 'he became a JogV. 

(3) It is sometimes used for the vocative ; thus, 9RTOT 3 VQNflft 
TO TO iter, 'Bdndsur called and said, Son !\ 
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(4) It sometimes stands independent by anakolonthon ; as, 4t c^nr 
%& *5T m §T JIUI4|<ft % m . . . W & cret tfljw, 'the son of Shri Krishn 
Chand who was (born) of Jdmvati, he also arrived there'; 1H44U6I&II 
$T H^ftroT 9 ?TS5 H^[ IRT 5Rt $*teirct \J, 'sacred soienoe and military 
soience, — these two confer high rank'. 

(5) It is sometimes used for the genitive, absolutely with the in- 
finitive ; as, e.g., in the phrase, U*Q ^Z$ CRT W, 4 the noise of the 
breaking of the bow\ 

Of the Accusative. 

530. The accusative is used to denote (1) the direct ob- 
ject of a transitive verb ; or (2) local or temporal relations. 

531. To denote the direct object of a transitive verb, 
we may employ either the inflected accusative with $r, or 
that form of the accusative which is like the nominative. 
Similarly, with the perfect tenses of transitive verbs, the 
object of the action may either be put in the dative of 
reference with aftr, or in the nominative. But these two 
constructions or the two forms of the accusative are by no 
means interchangeable. 

Bern. The correct use of these two alternative forms and constructions is 
perhaps the most difficult thing in the Hindi language. Only by extensive 
and continual reading of native books and long intercourse with the people, 
can the foreigner become able to use them with idiomatic accuracy. But the 
following principles and illustrations will, it is hoped, at least throw some 
light on the subject. 

532. The general principle which regulates the use of 
these two forms and constructions is the following : when 
it is desired to emphasize the object as specific and indivi- 
dual, the accusative with ^t must be used ; otherwise, the 
nominative form is to be preferred. 

(1) Under this general head, observe, that in the case of 
nouns denoting rational beings, whether they be (a) generic, 
or (ft) relative terms, or (c) proper names, the accusative 
with $i is more commonly preferred. 
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a. Under this head, examples are, (a) of generic terms ; — CTTOilT $T 
^TO T5TOT. 'he took his companions with (him)'; %$ SRTiflC «RT stf *n?fr, 
'why will you mind such a coward (as Imlra) ?': (b) of relative 
terms ; — ^ft Jtt «RT $51^ €t sfiS^ HilT. 'Hari, immediately on seeing his 
mother, began to say'; sHft wftwri S*T <£<!> <£<!> WTTsfr Hit 'the council- 
lors, seeking around, began to kill the worshippers of Hart 9 : (c) of 
proper names ; — sre^fd $ iTiT <RT5| «RT 9CTUT, 'Banudev called the sage 
Gar<j\ sfo $ 6K4il*H %T ilsIT. % Kam sent Bakdsur 9 ; tt iftlft *^UI *FT 
f^re tf3l31 UTO *r&¥, 'all the milkmaids took Krishn and went to 
tTiwor/a'. 

N. B. 4HMI, 'to call', as implying a definite object, is almost in- 
variably followed by the accusative with s^T. 

(2) Conversely, for nouns denoting (a) irrational beings, 
or (b) inanimate things, or (c) for abstract terms, the 
nominative form of the accusative, or, with the perfect of 
transitive verbs, the nominative case, is much more com- 
monly preferred. 

a. Examples are (a) of animate, irrational beings ; — wi wtift Hil, 
'they began to pasture the cows'; 5R5# src^ srt itay T^v y 'they drove off 
the calves to graze': (b) of inanimate, material objects ; — t£\ ^JRI % 
VM 3T&C 3&K4I, 'ShriKrixhn enlarged his body'; Jt§( $15R *9tu, 'let us 
eat (our) lunches just here': (c) of abstract terms ; — Stt $TO nw « 1 
^d, 4 do not take ray fault to heart'; ftra HT 3i SR^JS SRTflT * ^9 8FT TO 
tSR #PTT W, *I destroy all the wealth of him to whom I show favour*. 

(3) Although the use of the two forms of the accusative or the 
two alternative coustr notions of the object with the perfects of transi- 
tive verbs, is regulated to a great extent, especially in the colloquial, 
by the above principles, still it must be observed that other subordi- 
nate considerations often limit and modify their application. 

a. When it is specially intended to denote the object of the verb as 
indefinite, the nominative form is preferred, even when referring to 
rational beings. Thus in the From Sdyai\ Kans says, ^Jfaft <$**£%[ ^ 
3lTT nife, 'a living girl I will not give thee'; where the omission of %1 9 
making the expression indefinite, adds to the emphasis. Similar is 
the phrase, *HH 3 inft * OTSTCR, 'you have killed children'; referring to 
the general massacre by Kans. 
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b. On the other hand, when it is desired to indicate the object 
with special definiteness, the form with 3iT may be employed even with 
nouns denoting irrational objects or abstraot ideas. The accusative 
with ftr will therefore generally be preferred when the objeot of the 
verb has just been mentioned, or is well known. Thus, TCR $iift 
ITCsrc €1 ann TOW %T SITVT vra, 'throwing the mortar', (i.e., the mortar 
previously mentioned,) 'obliquely between those two trees'. Again, 
(P.& Adhy. LXXXVIL) 3r| to WHIT air w?flST $, 'that one overcomes 
this illusive power'. Here sftT indicates wm as the JITHT first mention- 
ed in the previous context, where, it should be noted, the nominative 
form of the accusative is employed ; thus, JTO& wm ZT *Hj, 'remove 
your illusive power*. 

c. Again, in the oase of plural nouns, when it is desired to denote 
the object collectively , as' a class or a totality, the accusative with $T 
is employed ; but when it is rather to be denoted diatributively, as a ' 
plurality, the nominative form or construction is preferred. Thus We 
read, %ra* *TO TOi $T TO IHlQl sftT *ni $, 'taking (his) 16108 wives 
with him', — where sftT denotes the object collectively ; TO 3 iWflTWt 
$T 3^TO1T, 'he oalled the astrologers',—where $T denotes them as a class. 
But in the following, the nominative form of the accusative denotes 
the objects as a plurality ; 3 fflftt W& ^ft£\ %T^ aft W& SITHlft, 'these 
four brothers, showering flowers of silver and gold, — '. 

d. The choice between the two forms for the objeot of a verbal ac- 
tion is frequently determined merely by a regard to euphony. Thus, 
especially, when an accusative and a dative ocour in close proximity, 
the nominative form is often preferred for the direot objeot, simply to 
avoid the disagreeable repetition of aftr. Thus, $ SI TOCTTT TO ^II*h) 
aftr TTOT $, 'I have given your son to RohinV; $ CTTO& #T $OTTOT 
#T *rnft $ fe% * 3HT, ' Chdrumati, who is betrothed to Kritdbramd^ 
I will not give to him'. 

e. So also, again, the one form may be preferred to the other 

simply out of regard to the rhythm and balance of olauses, so muoh 

affected, even in prose, by Hindi writers. Even a fancy for a rhyme 

may determine the choioe, not only in poetry, but in prose writing. 

Thus, wit faw SI #W ifrT *#W ?FfTi, 'has any one seen anywhere 

my boy Kanhdi ?', — where 3i«*T$ is apparently preferred to 9F*H| $T 

in order to rhyme with w4, which ends the previous clause. Every 

36 
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page of the Prem Sugar, with its artificial, rhyming style, will illus- 
trate this remark. 

f. Filially, the accusative with fftT must always be employed, when 
otherwise the expression might be ambiguous. 

533. Many verbs, transitive and intransitive, may be 
followed by an accusative derived from the same root. 

a. Observe, this cognate accusative is invariably used in the nomi- 
native form ; and rarely, if ever, without an attributive adjunct. 
Thus, ?p GROT W& TOH $T, ///., 'what kind of walk are you walk- 
ing?'; &IWH JFTOTCR dl?*U4i dra *$, 'cuckoos were uttering their 
pleasing notes'; 99 W€\ ahrei dram 9, lit., 'he talks a great talk', i.e., 
'he speaks boastfully'; TOUTgt 3 TO sftr 3nft m* *n*fr, lit., 'the sepoy 
beat him a great beating'. 

534. Many verbs may take after them two accusatives. 

We may here distinguish two cases. 

(1) The verb, commonly a causal, may take one accusative of the 
person, and a second, either of a person or a thing. In accordance 
with the above principles, the personal accusative regularly takes «ftl, 
and usually, though not invariably, precedes the other. 

(2) Verbs signifying 'to think', 'to suppose', 'to make', 'to narae\ 
'to appoint', etc., take a second accusative definitive of the first. The 
first may be termed the objective, and the second, the predicative accu- 
sative. In this case the objective accusative, as more specific, com- 
monly, though not always, takes 5RT, and the predicative accusative 
is put in the nominative form. 

Examples are, under (1), ZXW TO %J mrH qffTTH $JIT, 'he will put 
vestments on all'; $ TO $T WAii U9H1JJH , 'I will feed all with 
sweetmeats'; and under (2), TO sftr ?W OTT 5RTO $T, 'what do you call 
this P'jWW^T ^5f WRrTT $, 'I regard this as suffering'. 

535. The accusative after a verb of motion may denote 
the place to which, as in the following examples : — 

W W& T&m %T HUT, 'Iiulra went to his own place'; EUrHllH %T 
vrfnd, 'be pleased to go to Haatindpur y ' 

536. It may also denote absolutely the time at which ; as, 
qnfflSi S^ ^ahro *kt, 'on the 14th of the dark half of the mouth 
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Kdvtik ; TO «Ht Tm «RT **i^ if m$, 'that no one be permitted to bathe 

at night 9 . 

N. B. The postposition is often omitted from both the local and temporal 
accusative. 

537. The accusative with «ftr or its equivalents, eftt, WJ, etc, is also 
used in accordance with the principles above indicated, in both early 
and modern poetry. But in arohaic poetry the inflected accusative in 
HJ {T$) is often used for the analytic accusative with fftl, subject to the 
same general conditions. Examples of both forms are as follows : — 
% ftni fire WR w *nSI, 'who regard the sun as their own friend'; Tf^ 
TTJ? ?rt Sfe fiif Wfft, 'keep Ram in whatever way (you may)'; SRJ 
sftfa iwi sftt «l^, 'say! what pauper shall I make a king?'; in*! 
TOTTO? OT3^, 'the sage extolled Raghubar\ 

538. It is important to observe, however, that in Hindi poetry the 
laws of grammar often yield to the necessities of the measure. Even 
agreement in gender and number is often sacrificed to the exigencies 
of the metre. Moreover, in arohaic poetry, the modern analytic accu- 
sative is but beginning to appear in literature. Henoe the nominative 
form of the noun is constantly employed for the accusative, with a 
license which in prose or in the colloquial would be quite inadmis- 
sible. Thus, *.//., in the following stanzas prose usage would have 
demanded QTOg «RT and xreu OT; W?i? VRft TO JIHil 3ll4h, 'we 
thought the First Man to be a mortal' (P. S.)\ TO WII3 rfqg 3*n^ f 
'then the lord of men summoned Vasishf (Ram.); and so in almost 
every stanza of the Rdindyan. 

539. The inflected form of the noun alone is never used in modern Hindi 
for the object of a verb. But it should be noted that in Permissive and Acqui- 
sitive compound verbs as also sometimes in Desideratives, the inflected infini- 
tive in ^ alone, is tie facto an accusative under the government of the following 
verb. Similarly is to be explained the colloquial Braj and Kanauji idiom, in 
such phrases as, Qfc W* if Cfi^, 'he will not eat'; where the inflected gerund* 
4&, us the object of 5fi^, must be regarded as an inflected accusative. 

The Dative. 

540. We may classify the uses of this case as follows : — 
(1) Dative of the Recipient. As thus used the dative 
denotes the indirect object of a transitive verb. 
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Examples are ; — Oftrm *t TO $T *ITOT flftPBT $ft <&, 'Balrdm Ji was 
inspiring all with hope and confidence'; lit ^vm ^ Wflft wm Wl OTVT 
ffit, 'ShriKrishn Chand commanded his Illusive power'; HW |WT ftini J*H 
$*! $, 'this mouse gives me trouble'. 60 sometimes we have a dative 
of the person after verbs of speaking ; as, lit ^&m ^ it 5TCI$GI w «RT 
$f % WIT, 'Shri Krishn Chand said with a wink to Baldev JV. But 
dHFTT is more commonly followed by the ablative of the person. 

Bern. It should be observed that the case with ho after causal verbs is 
not to be regarded as a dative, as might often appear from the equivalent 
English idiom, but as an accusative. This will appear, if for the English 
equivalent to the causal verb, the verb 'cause' be used with the infinitive 
of the primitive verb. Thus, wah ghore ho ghds khildtd hat, 'he feeds grass to 
the horse', i e. t 'he causes the horse to eat grass'.* 

(2) Dative of Necessity. The dative of a person is often 
very idiomatically used after an infinitive with the verb 
?rt or vwm, to denote necessity, certainty, or obligation. 
The idiom is commonly equivalent to the English 'must', 
'have to', etc. Similarly the dative is used after the infin- 
itive or perfect participle with vm^d (§ 356, b,) to express 
obligation. 

Examples : — *RI 1$ tpf TOTHf «ft Hft 3CRT i, 'to-morrow you and 
we have to go to the abode of YamadagnV; V& sfrr U^OT WTTfil, '(we) 
ought to arrive there to the festival'; **T UT*IT U#JIT, lit., 'it will fall 
to us to die'; i.e., 'we must die'. 

(3) Dative of Possession. The dative is very commonly 
used to denote possession or acquisition. 

a. The dative of possession usually follows the substantive verb ; 
as, 3^ $T fR ?R Cfit A g\l H ^t, 'they were not conscious even of soul 
and body'; TO %l ^TO wfr, 'to all was terror*. 

b. But often the copula is omitted ; as, lit YtifflT VI *CTt, 'where 
have we so much wisdom ?'; i?R iit ^T *pa i, ft$T wqftlift 9it flfil, 
'euoh happiness as these have, the discontented have not\ 

c. Or some other neuter verb may take the place of the oopula ; 
thus, g^f HTO %T if nrr. lit., 'sorrow remained not to the name', Angl. 
'only the name of sorrow remained'. 

* With the Hindi idiom, compare the Sanskrit construction of causal verbs. 
(Williams' Sansk. Gramm. § 847.) 
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tf. Here may be noted the common idiom with ftwiT, 'to meet', 
'to be found'; which is always construed with the nominative of the 
thing found, and the dative of the finder. Thus, tt «RT frftt H*t4 
IllWl ^f, 'they obtain the four blessings'; WHi 9i9 *t$f ftwr, 4 I obtain- 
ed nothing'. 

(4) Dative of Advantage. This is found after such ad- 
jectives as sfarct, frm, 'proper', 'right', wit, 'good', qsfe^t, 'diffi- 
cult', etc., with their opposites. 

Examples : — %*n M\%H 9iT?n snft %T HTO? ^wf, 'it is not seemly for 
a woman to be so daring'; 4£iiul ftR ^ft sfrr Jl*m *F wit i, 'for a 
woman without a husband, it is well even to die'; MW %l tjtSjsx mj 
4Jf*HlH UTflf WIT W*RI *Tah i, 'for man to obtain the true know- 
ledge of God is extremely difficult'. 

Hem. iftw is often construed with the genitive, with a slightly dif- 
ferent meaning. 

(5) The Dative of the Final Cause denotes the motive, 
purpose, or object of an action, or the use for which a thing 
is designed, as in the following examples : — 

nrfr & 3 1*4) sftr ^R *$7IT, 'who will remain for the watchiug of the 
city ?'. The infinitive, in its capacity of a gerund, is very common- 
ly used in the dative in this sense ; as, $o3 %T ^&m 8ra$9 & *rhnft, 
'Krishn and Baldev will also come to see'; tfarci *$t &T ^ S1TTO *F, 'for 
seeing, indeed, were two eyes'; srof Tf^ sfrr Sr WIT^9, 'be pleased to 
show me a place to stay'. The postposition $T is often omitted from 
this gerundial dative ; as, e.g., W TO^ Wf?lT $, 'he comes to read'. 

Rem. For the dative of the final cause, modern Hindi often substi- 
tutes the genitive with ftw or flTCfl, and in the east, also oft and OTTflt. 

a. Here also may be noticed the peculiar use of this dative of the 
gerund with the substantive verb, to denote the proximate futuri- 
tion of the act denoted by the gerund. Thus, CT? iraS %l J^, 'she 
was just about to mount'; df *rr3| %r UT, 'he was about to go'.* 

(6) The Dative of Reference is used after a great variety 
of words, to denote the object with respect to which any 
affirmation is made. 



* Compare the English colloquial idiom, 'ho was for going'. 
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Thus it is so used after many neuter verbs; as, wim ^TT^iT^flfT, 'the 
arrow struck the peacock'; zwjfr sfit 4*JK ^T mum *, 'to a poor man 
the world seems lonely'; OTt 9if*il $T ftl% ^IW, 'whatever may be 
pleasing to any one, that very (thing) say'; WW^ w WT «rtd Wrd Wfc 
TOft?} 5^, 'four months passed over Anirnddh in bondage*. So we may 
have the dative of reference after an active verb ; e.g., *S5n fftl WST $ fin 
i^T ^ Jim im, 'with regard to the woman, it is said, that of what- 
ever kind (her) husband may be'. 

a. To this head may be referred the use of the dative to denote 
the object of an action, in the impersonal construction (§ 332) of the 
perfect tenses of transitive verbs. Thus, e.g., tt ^ *H«*l sfrr ?OT, is 
literally, 'by him seen (witli respect) to the boys'. 

b. Finally, the dative of reference may follow some adjectives ; as, 
firoff Tumi), 'dear to (her) husband'; and also, some nouns, in ex- 
pressions of praise or blame ; as, EFH $ flft ^TW %T, 'praise to thy 
courage !'; TOT5TT ft^ ^fttTOI *$T, 'a curse to my life !'. 

541. The dative with the postposition *8t, (*$t, *R&, etc.,) is also used 
in poetry according to the same general principles, as will appear from 
the following examples : — ^55R 95t 3T3J * TW, 'from having given even 
pain to a good man'; ?p mi TOOTf? Slfal fimi WF3, 'Brahma has sown 
for you the seed of trouble'. But very often in the Rdmayan, the 
inflected dative in 1% (H ) is preferred. Thus, nm TTOT1 xrni u* un 
ITCH, 'this counsel, again, pleased her parents'; 3T| TBtrfcr #ftfif *RTT* ^i, 
'in many a way she shows the bondmaid honor'; TCflffi flH HT nffif 
TCrcHft, 'the king has a special love for you'. 

a. Or the postposition may be omitted ; as, HT 9Kfil3! TO ^TO W %, 
'for another's injury, warriors with a hundred hands'. 

The Case of the Agent. 

512. The ease of the Agent is used only with the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, and that only 
in modern standard Hindi and other western dialects, to 
demote the agent. Examples will be found further on in 
the sections which treat of the aforesaid tenses. 

a. Quite peculiar and exceptional is the use of this case with the 
infinitive, in a Hindi translation of the Bhdgavat Purdn ; where it is 
very common in the titles of the chapters, but occurs in no other 
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position. Thus the title of the 8th Skandh reads, *ft 9POTTC #5RT 
WIT HTH ^nft WU (HdiAK % lit., 'the saving of the life of (his) hand- 
maid by God, having become incarnate as Hari\ Again, in the 2nd 
Adhydya of the same ; tRCTT ?pff3si W $ 5RW lf$t*3 %T flTW sft, 'the 
narration by shukdev Ji of the story of Oajendra and Grdti. 

543. In both Braj prose and poetry the postposition % is often 
omitted. Thus, 4M4U4JIH ift ftie fl *«l tSR SRrfe feifr, 'the San yd As 
took out all the store from my hole'; 3fT5R Sfft, 'the Brahman said'; 
ftr^ %t ?JR irfrTfl *Rp§, 'you have increased (your) love for me\ 

544. In the Rdmdyan i| is never used; and in the singular, the case 
of the agent is thus identical in form with the nominative. In the 
plural, the oblique form alone denotes the case of the agent. Thus, 
HtfJTG WfH! SW^ 1W an?n, 'looking toward Sitd, the lord spoke this 
word'; JjTwKN 4*^4 *ftr?f 9t3sR ^mW Jn3, 'the illustrious deeds of 
Sari, the great sages have sung in countless ways'. But, as previ- 
ously remarked, the nominative with the active construction is very 
often used where modern High Hindi would use the passive con- 
struction with the case of the agent. 

The Ablative. 

545. Most of the Hindi idioms with the ablative rest 
upon the idea of 'separation'. We may classify them as 
follows : — 

(1) The Local ablative is used commonly with verbs of 
motion, to denote the place from tohich the motion proceeds. 

Thus, srIht^T vm $, 'they were coming from the jungle to the 
house'; *TO*T % ^T nrii, 'they set out from Mathurd 9 ; MjfUM % ^§, 
'he rose from the throne'. But sometimes the local ablative occurs 
with other verbs also ; as, ^C % TO $ ^n ^fWI W% % SCTT, 'from afar he 
said to Shri Krishn Chand 9 . 

(2) The Temporal ablative similarly denotes the time 

from ivhich, as in the following : — 

ftret TSR % ^jot ste ran 3*3 CRTsft % TfVQg J*, 'from that day they 
became celebrated as the Pool of Krishn and the Pool of Rddhd 9 \ HW 
itm xrtwr % TOt W& *ft, 'this custom was coming on down from old 
time.' 
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(3) The ablative is used after all adjectives, verbs and 
other words denoting separation. 

Thus, after adjeotives ; — 3g *?r % *JH7T J*1T, 'he became separated 
from me'; $ ^ &l tiki TO Wl % pnfrl faiUT, 'I made them free from all 
fear'. It is also used after a great variety of verbs, especially, tropi- 
cally, verbs of asking, refusing, forbidding, desiring, saving, etc., etc. 
Thus, 7TR W& ftl?!T % OT II#T, 'go and inquire of your father'; 1*1 
% ^TOTT 9 W&t *rfar, 'he desires from me his death'; fm 3 1*1 OT 
mm $T sra % fare fad OTnn, 'for what did you save us from fire aud 
water ?\ Similarly, the verbal noun anbf, 'prohibition', may be fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; thus, «FT srifa ^Tiisftl ifr iftiTOR W& %, 'what 
prohibition to the great sages from worshipping Hari?\ 

(4) The ablative is used to express the source, origin, or 
cause. 

Examples are : — T*$ sft HM^ % 99 *& fT?n, 'nothing oomes from 
obeying Indra'; J^l % «!Tf! H5ITTO, 'greatly agitated with sorrow'; n 
fare UTO % TOUR £9IT UT, 'for what sin didst thou beoome a serpent ?'; 
•te ^ft % Tfwt im yi, 'hearing this much from Nand JV. Thus may 
be explained the ablative after verbs of fearing, where the ablative 
denotes that which is the cause of the fear; as, e.g., $ TOHre % YTOT $, 
'I fear infamy'. 

(5) Hence, by a natural transition, the ablative comes to 
denote the means or instrument, as that from which action 
immediately proceeds ; as, for example, 

H Wl^ % faran *iThQi, 'do thou tear them to pieces with an ele- 
phant'; ^ %t #T$ ^ft Sirft, 'with (his) hoof he digs up the banks of 
the river'. To this head may be referred the ablative after verbs of 'fill- 
ing', as denoting that with whioh the action of filling is performed ; 
as, e.g., Hl\#K fawi^l % ^ft%, 'the lakes are filled with pure water'. 

(6) Hence, again, the ablative may denote the agent. 

a. Observe, however, that this construction is only found in con- 
nexion with neuter verbs or with the passive conjugation. Thus, 
9?! % H9^«ntan, lit., 'it will not be made by me', i.e., 'I cannot make 
it'; 3^ 8FT *ra JJ9T % lift #ITHT ^ITffT, 'their strength cannot be resisted 
by me'.* 

♦In NaipdH tho abl. postposition le is also used for the H. H. ne of the 
agent, in the passive construction with the perfect tenses of transitive verbs. 
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(7) The ablative is used after all words denoting or im« 
plying comparison. 

a. Thus, it is used (a) after adjectives ; as, TOR % 3TCT, * greater than 
F; %% gfl Srii % 8if *rjP! wt 1 jwr, 'why was he not sonless rather 
than have such a son ?'; G* w* % Uli3 OT ftrat, 'she went and met 
him first of all': (b) after verbs ; as, sftri TOR % *l ^ftfl, 'no one may 
conquer me'; *HH*HJI % 4&4h4 ftf sfcrt UTTi £^ 1*¥, 'there is no sin at 
all, greater than child-murder': (c) after adverbs; as, TO % wft, 
'before this'; HT % OTfT, 'outside of the house'. 

(8) The ablative may denote the price, as that by means 
of which a thing is obtained. 

Examples : — u* U4*Wt wft TO wofil % TTO^, 'I got this book for one 
rupee'; $T wfi % 9pft Fahhcil $, 'does it ever sell for two dnds P\ 

(9) The ablative is very commonly used to denote the 
manner of an action. 

Examples : — to£ BOTTOt % TO «FT, 'sacrificing with the vedio for- 
mulas (read) backward'; *m fam % tout* snc, 'adorning (themselves) 
from head to foot'; TO $ llftf W* % CfiWT, 'he said with great love'; 
This use of the ablative is especially common with such words as 
B*K, wffh, Ttra, ffelffer, eta ; as, TO Ttffl %, 'in this way'; ^g wtffl, 'in 
that manner', etc. Here also place such phrases as TO TO % H$T, 'go 

by this road'. 

Rem. This modal ablative denotes the noun as a norm or standard from 
which the action may, in a manner, be regarded as proceeding. Compare the 
English idiom, 'I made it from this rule'; and the Latin, nostro more, meo con- 
silio, etc. 

(10) The ablative is used after nouns expressing need or 
use. 

Examples : — WHi $TOTO % HT1T3R §, 'I have need of medicine'; TO 
% OTT 5Rm, 'what is the use of this ?'. 

(11) Finally, the ablative with % is used to express a 
variety of relations expressed in English by the prepositions 
'with', 'by', or, more rarely, 'in', or 'to'. 

Examples : — WS % 44|l*4 SHC, 'fight with me'; T5lw % 9T3T? * <h<4IHh, 
'do not stir up disoord with any one'; fare % fercRT 51 3«rcr TOUT, 'with 

whom Brahma contracted an alliance'; n* % flY, 'mouth to mouth'; 

37 
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<?% tptw ita % $9, 'seeing him in the disguise oiKrishn'; qrra aft yn 
%, 'by your honor's kindness'. 

a. OTTfT, Ho say', is commonly followed by an ablative of the 
person addressed, instead of the dative or accusative with $T, which 
ifl only exceptionally used ; as, WH % CR91, 'tell me'; 8ct % sr*, 'whom 
shall I tell ?'. Other words and phrases of analogous meaning to 
TO«TT, are also followed by the ablative ; as, *l%TTr % fm ^ HW Wl 
fiftUT ITT, 'you made Jasodd this promise'. In one place in the R&md- 
yan, however, the object of Sfi^lT takes UTT* (tnni); thus, TO TERlfc 
OUT tpl xnwf, 'then Raghubir said to the sage'. 

Bern. It has been deuied that we can correctly say, in such cases as the 
above, that the noun is in the ablative ; and, indeed, if we restrict the word 
'ablative' to its etymological sense, then the words mentioned under (10) are 
certainly not ablatives. But in no language is the usage of the word thus 
rigidly restricted. Prakrit and modern Hindi, especially, afford abundant 
examples of the usurpation by one case of the functions of another. It is 
quite possible, moreover, that 'with* may be the radical signification of se, 
from which all the modern usages of the word are to be derived. 

546. The ablative is used in poetry in the same manner as in 
prose. Two or three examples will suffice ; thus, HT to ?t w #T3T! 
H^f, 'they began to dig the earth with their toe-nails'; $T ^7T *tt ^£t 
4IUUKI, 'the stream of water which fell from their eyes'; vre pr 
5 *fHg, 'by whose gracious oompassion'; mm h 9TO9i *n? TOT ihft, 
l Rdm is dearer than life to me'. 

547. Even in prose the ablative postposition is often omitted. This 
idiom, however, is by no means everywhere admissible, but occurs 
chiefly with the ablative of manner or of cause, and, occasionally, with 
the ablative of place ; as, m $ffi, or ** U5KTT, 'in this way'; WZ OTTCi 
^Nl\r, 'all are well'; imft ^ftt %* TETC %ttH, 'the milk-maids gathered 
around him from all four sides'. 

a. But in poetry, as usual, the postposition is omitted much more 
freely; thus, gf$ 3ni«t5 STRJ 4&lt, 'she asked the people, for what was 
the joy', etc., etc. 

548. As has been remarked (§145), the conjunctive partioiple 9iT$, 
is sometimes used, instead of %, as an ablative postposition, in the sense 
of 'from' only. Often, SRTsft can hardly be distinguished in meaning 
from 3 ; e .p., UTO % tTwtT and VXQ m& TT*H, both mean 'free from sin'. 
But sometimes, when a distinction is intended, % denotes the source, 
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and CRTOi, the means or instrument, as in the following : fare % 4fo 
fare tFTsft . • . . gn nm *krt *ra frm $, 'from whom, and through 
whom one's fate, good or evil, comes'. 

The Genitive. 

549. The genitive in Hindi expresses a very great varie- 
ty of relations, which may be classified and illustrated as 
follows : 

(1) Possession ; as, xrm W mz*, 'the king's palace'; %QJ^^ 
Tret £, 'I am the handmaid of Kam y \ Uf OT ift €fr# *, 'all these are 
my horses'. 

(2) Relationship ; as, %Kt fa?n, 'my father'; ^l sft *rt, 'their 
mothers'; 9 VR# sfo sft $V3, 'these are the two nephews of Kans\ 

(3) Material ; as, «faR sft rifirc, 'temples of gold'; 4*Id* * WC 
HTC95, 'four gates of crystal'; mgUIHgiji srt *W, 'a swarm of bees'. 
Here also I would place the phrase TZH sft TT?I %T Ilk, Angl., 'the day 
was turned into night'; and some reduplications with the genitive, 
as, Tt* SFT TO, lit, 'milk of milk'; i.e., pure milk. 

(4) Origin or source ; as, \an ^ft *§ihl, 'the fragrance of in- 
cense'; U*p ^5^ CRT 3TOT, 'the noise of the breaking of the bow'; "9FR 
% re^nft, 'beggars by birth'. 

(5) Cause or reason ; as. vm «ft ito TORT, 'weary and exhaust- 
ed because of the way'; 9tds) $ *4 K^ 9?T 95$ $FU «w, 'there is no- 
thing wrong in killing a deceiver'. 

(6) Place ; as, TORT aft HlTUll , 'the women of Mathura'; $3 $9 
sft TTSIT, 'kings of various countries'. 

(7) Age ; as, *rm tot *m mm aft *rit, 'when J7shd became seven 

years old'. In this case the genitive is used predicatively. 

(8) Quality or kind; as, wifeR mm & «rr3, 'a countless variety 
of things'; sf srfrfc sft «n?l $, 'it is a matter of great wonder'; ** 
TOT* «FT drei, 'a load of ten panseri (100 lbs)'. 

a. Here may be noted the idiomatic use of the genitive of the 
infinitive or gerund, to denote a certainty, as determined by the will 
or nature of the agent. Thus, * *ft *RT *f¥, 'I will not go'; %*ft wm 

«rff Wi aft, 'suoh a thing is not to be'. 

Bern. In this idiom, the genitive of the gerund is a predicative adjunct of 
the subject of the sentence, and is therefore inflected to agree with it in gen- 
der and number, as in the above examples. 
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(9) Use ; as, ^n^ SRT tki$, 'provision for eating'; 0^ *RT urafc, 
'drinking-water'; U* ?S T3R& srtji & f^f, 'this body is of no use\ 
/ (10) Subject of the action denoted by the word it qualifies. 
Examples : — UMUH sft hhi^ «K OTTfrn, 'the news of the flight of 
Bdndsur*\ tt sr ^STT^ «RT ORTCV, 'the reason of his going'. 

(11) The object of an action, direct or indirect. 
1 Examples : — 5i *pfl^ fl^T% m T5T, 'I relied upon you'; TO W?f ifeff 

it tn*T*t, 'we had very much anxiety about you'; ift TOTCCT 1 JT3RT, 
'do not rub abtan upon me'; ^9 5RT steT *TCT$SI ^ft SRtwfl tfcUSH TITOIT 
3R$ ^niT, 'his son began to perform a most difficult act of penance to 
Mahddev JV\ TORT 3 ITO sr fR5f srt CTR OT *R*T, 'Akrtir, fixing his 
contemplation on the feet of the lord, said'; (Jjdwijl $RT *TSI CRT 

qiTOtRR IfV, 'the house of Yadu have no right to the kingdom'; 
UU)*5K CRT UTift, 'a sinner agaiust God'. 

Mem. The same word may be accompanied either by the subject- 
ive or objective genitive, or even by both, as in the following : ^1 «& 
firfr WT ^ 1 ^TT^, 'they had no compassion upon me'. 

(12) Price ; as, w^ sre W% crt sit^T $t, 'give me ten dnds worth 
of flour'; U* iih?i3 5RT EfrfT $, 'what is the value of this horse P\ 

(13) Time; as, WVS T%f 5fit «rm i, /#., 'it is a matter of eight 
days', i.e., 'eight days ago'; TO^ WTO «Rt arm $, 'it is a matter of 
a certain time'; Angl. y 'it once happened'. 

(14) The Partitive genitive is used when it is intended 
to denote anything as a whole of which a part is taken. 

Examples : — ^[Tg SRT ^rrtH, 'the beginning of the creation'; SH^H grV 
dnni, 'one fourth of the land'. 

a. Here may be classified many reduplicated forms denoting inten- 
sity or totality ; as, U? OT 5RT Wl §, 'this is very truth'; ift% «RT uidf, 
'very sweet', lit., 'sweet of sweet ? ; ^HT eft wt. 'the entire assembly'; 
*£*• $ Wf, 'swarms upon swarms', /#., 'swarms of swarms'. 

b. Observe, that when a generic term is accompanied by a noun 
denoting 'measure' or 'quantity', the partitive genitive is not employ- 
ed, but the generic term follows the other in apposition with it ; as, 
$T Aht ^mtel, 'two bighas of land'; H^f $T TO ,'three sers of milk'; TO 
*2ki Hpft, 'a cup of water'; $T drf 9W^, 'two suits of clothes'. 

(15) Many other combinations of nouns with the genitive might 
be noted ; as, e.g., in oaths ; thus, inn «ft sft SPOT, 'by Gangd Ji V: in 
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mterjectional expressions ; as, iton *ni sft HH, * Viotory to Mother 
Ganges !': in phrases denoting the contents of any thing ; as, UTO SRT 
WfT, 'ajar of water', etc., etc. But the above speoifioations comprise 
the most important idioms. 

(16) The genitive is used after a few adjectives ; as, ttm 
(%m), and *tto or otto {At. ^ft), 'worthy', 'fit*. 

Examples : — TWT^ * dnn, 'fit to teach'; m^fr * #TJI $, 'it looks 
like rain'; fF!ii «ft CTTO, 'fit to walk'; and, in the Mdmdyan, fllftd 
^fTUSi, 'able to break'. 

550. In various common phrases in which the noun limited by the 
genitive can be readily understood, it may be omitted. The inflec- 
tion of the genitive is determined by the noun which is to be under- 
stood. Thus, the genitive is regularly omitted after *pRT and w«MI ; 
as, OT 3 *ft 1 *pft, 'he did not hear me', lit., 'my', (sc. am, 'word)'; ?ra 
ifrr m\ *%t WPItf 8t, 'why do you not regard my word?' (sc. OTR). 
V 551. It is important to observe that $t is idiomatically used in 
many expressions denoting possession, where we might expect 3FT or 
sift ; as, ift snR H *4, 'I had no sister'; ift TO TO *RTT, 'one son was 
born to me'; 35 ^ *ft "&& $, 'a pony, also, has a soul'. 

a. The practical rule for the use of this idiom would seem to be 
this ; whenever, in English idiom, possession must be expressed by a 
verb, as, e.g., 'to have', the Hindi genitive in *T must be used, what- 
ever may be the gender of the following noun. But when, in Eng- 
lish, the possessive case must be employed, then Hindi idiom demands 
the genitive with «FT, *$, or sft, according to §140. Thus, 'it is my son' 
must be rendered in Hindi, ifaT XHI ^ ; but, 'I have a son', *ft xra $. 
So also, 35 «ft ^1 J, is 'a pony has a soul'; but, tt «FT *ftsi $, would 
mean, 'it is the soul of a pony'. Thus, in the Rdmdyan, mil TO #TO 

W ihft, 'Lord, I have one great doubt'. 

Bern. It has been common to postulate some such word as pds or yahdn, 
after this ke ; but native grammarians deny that there is any ellipsis. More- 
over it may be noted that in Marwari, which inflects the genitive postposi- 
tion, ro or ko, to rd and led, (obi. masc.) and ri and lei (fem.), re or he is also 
used as a third inflection before both masc. and fem. nouns, when possession 
is denoted. I would suggest, therefore, that this he of possession probably 
only chances to be identical in form with the obi. masc. inflection, he ; and, in 
faot, has arisen from another modification of the Sanskrit participle hrita. 
The matter, however, needs further investigation. 
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552. The genitive postposition is very often omitted, even in prose, 
when the governing noun immediately follows. The two nouns then 
become, in fact, a Q-enitively Dependent Compound. (§480,(5).) In 
conversation, however, the omission is much less common. 

a. Peculiar is the omission of the postposition in the following 
phrase : 3t ff3 trim ER mdin, 'he shall obtain the wealth his lips shall 
ask', lit., 'the mouth's asked wealth'. 

b. In phrases expressing a date, the genitive postpositions are 
always omitted ; as, #3 ^Tt itanfr, 'on the bth of the light fortnight 
of Jeth\ The order is regularly the reverse of the English. 

553. The genitive postpositions, sft, WT, 9IT, sft*, etc., as used in 
poetry, are subject to the same rules as in prose. Thus, <?CR * «RT $81 
«TRt, 'of the very gods, Murdri is the God'; TOIT?f eft WXl frift, '(they) 
abandoned the worship of the ruler of the gods'; Oft §TCR mf dra $, 
'assuming the weight of the three worlds'; ^m cmjh wT TO &, 'I 
salute the lotus feet of all'; firaOT $TO 3TO TOTHm aft, 'the sins and 
sorrows of the night of existence vanish'; •! 3ITO WIT MWWH CRTJ *G 
5&RJ, 'nor has (he) to this day done harm to any one'. 

a. In the following sentence from the Rdmdyan (Ay. K.) we have 
a Marwari possessive genitive in ^ ; faift 8RR ^1 ih, 'the face of 
Sitd withered'. 

The Locative Case. 

554. The postpositions commonly assigned to the loca- 
tive case, are (1) Si, (2) vx, (3) ?w, ?ra^, snr, #rt, etc. As they 
differ radically in their meaning, we treat them separately. 

555. (1) The locative with Si denotes, primarily, exist- 
ence in a place. 

Examples: — ^5 3 ?RJ Si ^**r ftfUT, 'he became incarnate in Braj'; 
1FI 3*Jl* Si, 'in this world'. 

a. After a verb of motion, k must be rendered by 'into', 
*or'to\ 

Examples : — 33 WT Si Il9, 'he went into the assembly'; lT**HliR 
K TOR| H^| ft WWT, 'oome to Hastindpur to the royal saorifioe'. 
6. The locative may often be rendered by € among\ 
Examples :— TOwt S TO^ ^nra SCTi OT$, 'among women where could 
one find so muoh beauty ?'; fftt $ $F! i, 'who is there among us P\ 
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c. The locative with Si is used idiomatically after all 
verbs of 'tying\ 'fastening', 'wearing', etc. 

Examples : — TO K Jlte srfdr, 'tie a knot in this'; ft? 9t3$ TT§ H 

¥T$ #^ d, 'with dirty wooden trinkets hung about the neck, they 
were playing'. 

d. It is also used after verbs of filling. 

Thus, TO **pr « HRn $T WT* *ift ^rei OTT $, 'this ocean is filled with 
the water of anxiety and vain fltffection'. 

(2) The locative with ii naturally also expresses the time 
within which any thing happens. 

Examples :— TO ftrftt 3, 'in those days'; fiRFF* TO? TTOt ^ H^#, 'in 
several days they arrived'. 

(3) And it also expresses tropically various other rela- 
tions, as follows : 

a. Difference ; as, to to k 979 ite *#, 'there is no differenoe 
between me and you'. It may thus follow verbs of fighting ; as, TO 
#rftt it §J T^T, 'a battle was waged between them'; or words express- 
ing union or reconciliation ; as, TO ^ ^r J*TT, 'harmony was made be- 
tween them'. 

b. Spfiere of action ; as, to 3 3*T 97* to to*, 'I have not any 
power in this (matter)'. 

c. Subject of discourse ; as, to *ft ^?N 3 % ctt to, 'what shall 

I say in his praise ?'; and also, occupation ; as, TO SITO^ nfh sft %3T it 
TO, 'she continued in the service of her husband'. 

d. Condition ; as, nm «ft Wit h %t iri, 'she went to sleep, think- 
ing of her husband', lit., 'in thought of her husband'. 

e. Cause ; as, *ren ^ tnrcra « wra 9i*, 'becoming angry for a 
very small offence'. 

f Instrument ; as, to ft to? wfr ?ita * to toitc qn sara toto 

TCRUT, 'he finished this serpent's work with a single arrow'. 

g. It is often used in comparison, instead of the ablative; 

as, TO ?ftftt $TOTOtt ^ ifal TOTTO! £m $, 'of these three gods who 
(most) quickly grants a blessing ?'. 

h. It is used after certain verbs to denote the price. 

Examples : — m* *nft K uhfMl HTO fiwbft, 'how much grass will 
one get for four dnds P'; TO in* $ ft wNf TO* ii Sra ^t, 'I bought this 
cow for thirty rupees'. 
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Rem. The distinction between the genitive, accusative, and locative of price, 
seems to be as follows. The genitive denotes value absolutely, as an attribute 
of the subject; as, yah kitne hd Mrd % 'what is the value of this diamond?'; the 
accusative denotes the price definitely, as that for which a thing is obtained ; as, 
yah turn ne kitne ho liyd, 'for how much did you get this P'; the locative de- 
notes the price under a slightly different aspect, as a snmtoi^m which a thing 
is bought ; as, yah mujhe eh rupaye men mild, *I got this for (Lit, within) one 
rupee*. 

i. The locative with * is sometimes used partitively ; 
as, TO mi vzkl T5F5 SF $T^, 'he who has even one of the nine'. 

556. The locative with qr, 'on', denotes, (1), external 
contact. Thus it expresses, 

a. Position on or upon anything ; as, «rs *rr& xr 9tz\ j*n 

HT, 'he was seated on the house'. Thus it regularly follows certain 
verbs ; as, Htl$ xre fraT, 'mount the horse'. After verbs it is often to 
be rendered by 'at', or 'to'; as, Sf jfTC m W*T $, 'he is standing at 
the door'; TO^ 4rd |i* HI JUT, 'they went to that same blind well'. 

b. Distance; as, qrnft % tfjft Tl W, 'at some distance from 
KdshV\ WR $m XTC, 'at (the distance of) one AW. 

C. Addition ; as, ?n% VR ?Tren $< 'putting lock upon look\ 

(2) It is used to denote the time at which ; as, «i* £bn to* 

XR OTHT, 'he came at the exact time'; xitara TTO xre, 'on the fifth day'. 

(3) The locative with w also denotes a variety of tropi- 
cal relations, as follows : 

a. The object toward which an action or feeling is directed. 

Examples : — TO VX TOT sftd, 'be pleased to have mercy upon me'; 
TO an?! tTC *R «Jll$l, 'apply your mind to this'. 

b. Hence it denotes the subject of discourse, as the object 
to which discussion is directed. 

Examples : — UTOjfatf * K?! HT *TOt Jpra^T ^ % 'there have 
been thousands of commentators on the doctrines of the six systems'; 
TO VX OT^ m? 5RtT, *as to this, if you say'. 

c. It may express conformity to a rule or custom; 
as, TO *OT^ WW m nHl, 'we will abide by our own religion'. 

d. Also, superiority ; 

as, TOf 5RT TO? gn xre * TO *TOT, 'no power ollndra prevails over you\ 
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e. The reason of any action, as tropically its foundation ; 
as, ?& TO OR? VT 91 V^f HUT, 'at this word of mine he fell into a 
passion'. 

/. Very rarely the locative is used for the ablative with a verb in 
the passive conjugation. Thus, in the Rdjniti y ifr 9 fTCHT «w OTfl, 'I 
am not able to walk'. 

657. The locative forms with fro, fmn, *nr, or $t, all de- 
note, literally or tropically, the limit to which an action 
extends or a statement is made. There is no difference at 
all in the meaning of these postpositions. 

Examples are ; — TRR n^ VJ& *!TOT, 'the water came up to (his) 
nose': «€$ % #1 OT WR, 'from the child to the old man 1 . 

a. Peculiar is the following phrase {poet): m $t g fat* nnrff ^raft, 
'thou mentionest thy own beloved even to us'. 

558. The locative postpositions, it and W, are often omitted in 
prose and in the colloquial. This omission occurs chiefly in certain 
adverbial phrases of time and place. Thus we have, TC 3TOT, for TO 
WW K (or OT), 'in' or 'at' 'that time'; xrt*tt YIT?, 'falling at (his) feet'; 
tft ftr^t H4f*l ^*n, 'the days being fulfilled, a boy was (born)'; «r* VX 
Jim, 4 he went to the house'. 

a. fk is almost invariably omitted in certain verbal combinations, 
commonly called 'Nominal' verbs ; as, SRra *TRT, (for 8RTR if *TRT,) 
'to be of use', lit., 'to come in work'; OTf* 3RCTT, 'to marry'; WT* $5fT, 
'to give in marriage'; *pg 9IRT, 'to appear', Angl. y 'to come in sight'. 
WR and its equivalents are never omitted in prose. 

559. When the above locative postpositions are employed in poet- 
ry, their usage corresponds to that already noted. A few examples 
will suffice. 

(1) *m*h* TOi *3TT *^r m$t, 'they are produced in the water toge- 
ther'; ft *aft ftrf «ura *$, 'they remained safe in that time'; mt vm 
m* ?5i Hi sftra, 'are you one of the Three gods ?'; *ra Irani vm *Tf 
*wf, 'in this the glory of Mam is manifest'; mm* SRT ^ Ifra ;f *? i|, 
'the rosary in the hand, the thoughts not on Hari\ (2) «RT1I WtK W, 
'the monkeys on the branchee'; W§ mn$ $ *I*f*, 'the good lay hold 
of goodness'; #T CTOTf ?pn XTC Slw, 'if you have affection for (your) 
daughter'. (3) mi «Rit ^ftl *tm *iri, 'whereunto shall I declare the 

greatness of the Name ?\ 

38 
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a. In poetry, however, these postpositions are more frequently 
omitted ; but any attributive of the noun in the locative, if capable of 
inflection, must be infleoted. Thus, in the following, wfo (K) is omit- 
ted : YT9 srt TOT hTh \ < $H\<\, 'remembering the name of this One in the 
world'; $ ?p^ %3T 8f8 TTO, 'the king is subject to your service'. And 
in the following, m would have been used in prose : HTTO ^ITOTO 
ftp? Tflft, 'cold night was on the lotus-bed'; TOTU HUT SSTO, 'send me, 
O lord, upon your service'. And in the following examples, prose 
usage would have demanded TOR (or HfcttH, etc): wffif TO* ^rci %T ^xi, 
'these she ate for three thousand years'; JHR «R^ TV, 'the pollen as- 
cends to the sky'. 

560. A noun in the locative, whether in poetry, prose, or 
the colloquial, in addition to its own proper postposition, 
may take that of the ablative, or, less frequently, the geni- 
tive. Each postposition retains in full its special meaning. 

Examples are ; — **? 5 % $T*I $, 'who of us is there P', /#., 'from 
among us'; ip K CRT ^K ffjpt, 'a man belonging to the town'; tfcHfr 
TniTOT K ft Th*HJI, 'some one went out from the court'; T%$t & 
jlgt trc % *V^R? Hlf 9iT 46U4I, 'he removed Ahmad Shah from the 
throne of Delhi', lit., 'from on the throne'. Two postpositions are 
commonly used after verbs of falling, with the noun denoting that 
from which one falls ; as, ^H ^rat U* % fiiTT, 'he fell off that branch*. 

a. In Marwari, the accusative postposition, $ ( = H. H. tftr,) is also 
sometimes added to *n$, (=H. H. W,) when it beoomes, literally, 'in- 
to'. Thus, in i Lungar8ingh\ «CT xtir fatCTCR flflfft, *jump into the fort*. 

561. Before leaving the cases which are formed with postpositions, 
it is to be noted with regard to them all, that, inasmuch as the post- 
positions still partake more of the nature of prepositions than of 
true oase-endings, when several nouns follow one another in the 
same case and construction, the postposition proper to them all. is 
used only after the last. Thus, urn iforeR c& *Fm CTUffft crt TO, 
'the beauty of Damayanti, the daughter of Bhim Sen 9 ; *ra TO! tfe 
|!?3! % JJWPCT 9^3 snn, 'he began to live on fruits, flowers, bulbs and 
roots'. But, much more rarely, the postposition may be repeated with 
both nouns or pronouns ; thus, 4* «%T3T % WW $ gn Si mt BfRI fan 
in, 'you and I made this promise to Nand and Jasodd'. 
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Of the Vocative. 

562. The vocative is used in calling or address, either 
with or without an interjection. 

Examples: — % d£, 'O son !'; ^f^T^T, 'companions t hear'; Xt9t 
^£t T5RT5I 1??T fcr, 'daughter ! be not so distressed'. 

a. Certain words in 9lt$, often make the vocative in TQX ; as, e.g., 
from vni, 'brother', HT^, 'mother', vocative singular, WITH, Ihll. In 
Garhwal, % is often similarly added to proper names ; as, i faftr, 
'PanchamV, etc 

b. In poetry, tbe writer often addresses himself by name in the 
vocative. Thus, 4UM*<4) <ti««M*44) ?JOT> 5RHT TOTT* «ft, lit., 'joy- 
inspiring. 2Ta/t-yt*0r-impurity-removing, Tufoi, is the story of Raghu* 
ndth !'; iroret %# qftm ^T WXK mt ftiUhK, K Tuhi I to suoh a sinner, 
again and again a curse !'. 

ADJECTIVES. 

563. Little needs to be said here as to the construction of 
adjectives in the sentence. They may define a noun either 
(1) attributively \ or (2) predieatively \ 

Examples are, of (1); — s^TT «UIT. 'a large town'; lihst £flft, 'a sweet 
voice'; &i ifrri^ 'large horses'; and of (2); «T5 wfti *p** ^, 'she was 
very beautiful'; H* *TCI SIT $, 'this water is cold'; $ $ TO At OT^I 
TOT, 'I saw that he Was distressed'; H9 CT& *nift «Rt $, 'this staff is 
made straight'. 

a. The rules which govern the agreement of the attributive or 
predicative adjeotive with the noun qualified, will be found further 
on, in the section on 'Agreement'. 

564. Adjectives are often used as nouns, in which case 
they are inflected like nouns of the same terminations. 

Thus, v#t A Win 3, 'from the time of the ancients (/•/., of the 
great'); TSR^ ^mt 3 9?3T $, 'some wise (man) has said'; WTCV *5# ffil 
3ra TOT$> 'there is no blame to the powerful, Ousdin !'. 

a. When two adjectives used as plural nouns, and connected by a 
copulative conjunction, follow one another in the same oase, the first 
may take the singular, and the second only, the plural form ; as in 
the phrase, $r£ eft «$t 3 3R*T 9 'small and great said'. 
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565. Comparison has been explained and illustrated, 
§§169, 170. It may be noted in addition, that a very 
high degree of any quality may be expressed by repeating 
the adjective ; as, «rt*it wrar, 'very black', #3 *fc5 wa, 'very 
sweet fruits'. 

a. Or, for greater emphasis, the first adjective may be taken as a 
noun in the ablative ; as, wit % wft UHI, 'the very greatest sins'; *.*., 
•heavier than the heavy'; *WI % ^fHI TOJ, 'the very best thing'. 

566. Agreeably to § 545 (7), all adjectives used compar- 
atively, require the noun with which the comparison is 
made, to be in the ablative. 

Thus, ITCUT % Wtfr, 'heavier than stone'; TTW % \5Rfr, 'richer than a 
king'; *3SI ^tdt % ^gT, 'the noblest of living oreatures'; H* TO % TOH 
$, 'this is superior to that'. 

567. Certain adjectives are followed by a noun in an 
oblique case. Thus, especially. 

(1) Adjectives denoting advantage or fitness, or their 
contraries, govern a noun in the dative. 

Thus, 5^t «ftT ^m $, 'it is proper for a woman'; TO «ltT 9THI $, 'it 
is right for us'. (Vid. §541, b.) 

(2) Adjectives denoting likeness, conformity, worthiness, 
or the contrary, commonly take a noun in the inflected 
genitive. 

Thus, 9TTO «ft T&M «ft 4JUH, 'like the thunder from the oloud'; TO 
$ §W, 'equal to this'. So also, mm. (Urdu jft, often written CTD9t.) 
in the sense of 'worthy', takes the genitive ; as, Uf STTO «ft 9tW $, 
'this is worthy of a wise man'. 

a. When such adjectives are preoeded by any infinitive or gerund, 
the postposition, especially in poetry, is often omitted, and the gerund 
put in the oblique singular. Thus, fJH ift yifil w\ tfro SR*S #TH $1, 
'you are oompetent to make my sons wise men'; H TO TO* ^TK% 
CTTOi, 'I am able to break your teeth'. 

(3) A few verbal adjeotives expressing desire or affeotion, take an 
objeotive genitive (8549,(11)); as, *q3t *RT $nft, 'covetous of money'; 
5IW«l *!TTOt $, 'he is oovetous of wealth'. 
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668. The adjective ht, •full', is never used by itself; but 
partakes rather of the character of an affix, like the English 
'full', in such phrases as a 'spoon-full', a 'house-full', etc. 
. But w is used much more extensively than the correspond- 
ing English 'full'. Any noun taking this affix is regular- 
ly inflected before it, as before the postpositions, whenever 

inflection is possible. 

Examples : — ftfln3 m, f a oup-full'; wtv^ W, *a jar-full*. OT is used 
also with nouns of distance, as, tRTO W, ( as much as a kos y ; and with 
expressions denoting time, as, fipl W, 'the whole day'; ift vtal W, 
'all my life long'; and with the pronominal adjectives, TORT, 4tHl, 
etc., when it has an intensive force ; as, TVFRT TO ft *THi HP1T, HHH\ W 
% 3% TCT $3lTT, ( I will give him back just as much as he gave me'. 

Rem. In examples like the last, where the noun or adjective with bhar is 
not inflected, bhar may be more correctly regarded as the conjunctive partici- 
ple of bharnd, 'to fill'. 

569. Adjective formations with the affix m have been 
already explained and illustrated, § § 165, 166. 

NUMERALS. 

570. to, 'one\ may be used for the English indefinite 
article (§ 148), in cases where that article is equivalent to 
the phrase, 'a certain'. 

Examples : — TO VK1 ft WR % WfT, 'a (certain) man said to me'; TO 
fol t& Sim t, ( a certain day it happened', lit., 'it is the thing of a 
(certain) day'. 

Rem. It should be observed, that most Europeans use eh for the indefinite 
article much too freely. In the majority of cases, it should not be translated 
into Hindi. 

571. TO, when repeated in the same clause and construc- 
tion, is equivalent to 'each', or 'each one'. But when the 
first to is in the subjective construction, and the other in 
the objective, the first must then be rendered 'one', and 
the second, 'another*. 

Examples of both oases are as follows : TO TO WIT HUT, 'each one 
went away'; TO ft TO TO ih «ft H^l fiwi, 'he oonveyed eaoh one 
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there'; TO TO # STfT, 'one fought with another 9 ; TO TO % 1W 1WT, 

'each one was joined to another'. So also when repeated in succes- 
sive clauses, the first TO may be translated 'one', the second, 'an- 
other'; as, TO DRH1, TO snm UT. 'one was coming, another going'. 

572. TO is often used elliptically in the beginning of a sentence ; 
as, TO W**Ti wt J^l % WR J^ft \ 'one (thing is), I am troubled be- 
cause of your trouble'. If the enumeration is continued, the ordinal 
^HWT, may follow in the next sentence ; but even more frequently ftit 
or u£f, 'again', introduces the second particular in the enumeration ; 
as, TO$? wnrih. . . .ipl iro *hfir ftmfttj, 'one (thing is), I am of a 
dull mind ; again, the lord forgot me'. 

573. TO 3lT or TO ^TH is rendered 'together'. Thus, *&& TO *in 
TO WT$, 'ail the brothers were born together'; ftf J1TO TO WH Tfft, 
'the lion and cow would dwell together'. In this idiom, Hlf or ^TO 
is to be regarded as a noun in the locative, with the postposition 
omitted. 

574. For the use of the singular and plural form ojf nouns with 
numerals, see § 528 (1) a, Rem. 

575. The Aggregative form of the numerals in *tt (§176), 
is used when it is designed to indicate the noun as a col- 
lective whole. 

Examples occur in the common phrases, *n£t TO*, 'the eight 
watches'; Wg vn, 'the four quarters (of the heavens)'; fl^tt ^T?K, 'the 
three worlds'. Similarly. %T $"»rt «re$5i srt OTT* Tf, 'he gave those six 
in marriage to Basudev\ 

576. Colloquially, a numeral with the postposition TOR is used as 
equivalent to the English, 'as much as', f as many as*. This phrase 
may be construed as a nominative ; as, m ?OT 9ITO, 'as many as ten 
came'; $ ft WPt fnft ?OT ^IT, 'I saw as many as four elephants'. 

PRONOUNS. 

577. A Personal pronoun, when the subject of a verb, is 
very commonly omitted. 

a. This omission is generally allowable when no emphasis is in- 
tended, and when it can oocasion no ambiguity ; as, e.g., in direct 
address ; as, wm, 'go'; sc. vm ; #r3r, 'may (I) speak ?\ 
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578. Pronouns are to be regarded as of the same gender 
and number with the nouns to which they refer. 

Thus, tlflWi'JII St dmnjT $ $* V& iBf, 'prinoesses whom Bhaumd- 
sur had kept captive'. 

a. But when it is intended to show respect, the pronoun 
is put in the plural, even when referring to a singular noun. 

Thus, Tilt % TOW .... V% 3 *rm % 'the kings of that place would 
convey him along', where V% refers to Balrdm. And in the follow- 
ing, ??*f refers to Krishn ; W* **& W OTR &&i TfH Y, 'we remain in 
meditation upon him alone'. 

b. The use of the plural for the singular of the 2nd personal pro- 
nouns, has already been explained (§ 194). 

c. The use of the plural ham, for the singular main, T, is characteristic 

rather of eastern Hindi. The usage, however, is not regarded by the best 
authorities as in good taste, and it is doubtless better for the speaker to use 
the singular. Still we often find examples in literature of the use of ham for 
the singular ; nor is it easy to trace any principle which guides the choice. 

679. The use of the Honorific pronoun *nn, for the 2nd 
personal pronoun, has been explained in § 211. 

580. The usage of the various pronouns referred to in the above 
paragraphs cannot, in the nature of the case, be adequately illustrated 
by individual phrases separated from their context. But we may 
note such passages as the following. The demon Bdndsur angrily 
calls to Aniruddh, aifr $^ H Trf TOSFC, 'who art thou, thou within the 
house ?\ (P. S. Adhy. LXII). So Krishn says with anger and con- 
tempt, S ^ HW 90T fcrar, 'what is this (that) thou hast done ?'. But 
again, when in the Prem Sdgar one girl says to another, ^ft n 9R$ 
ftPTT W\ 9$, 'friend, do not thou be anxious', in this instance J indi- 
cates affectionate familiarity. So the great sage Vishvajniera, with 
no intention of contempt, addresses in the singular the king Haris- 
chandra, as one ranking far beneath him ; fffi % rfferai ERSTR $r *ret 
€srit sffY vrg «WT $, 'no one appears more wealthy and liberal than 
thee'. A. man says to his brother, in the 2nd person plural, TTPgr^ 
mv ure #8, 'let me play dice with you'; but a son to his father, 
wm WIT Qtt&l *Wfr, 'please inform me so much as this'; and Balrdm 
and others to Krishn ; WH QrV WTtp $, 'obtaining your honor's per- 
mission'. 
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N. B. Observe, that *JTO, as the subject of a verb, always requires 
the verb to be in the 3rd plural ; and if the imperative be used, the 
respectful form in tS is invariably required. Occasional exceptions 
are irregular and not to be imitated. The following examples may 
be noted : mm Wfi ^n^ \f, 'where is your honor going?'; JJJUIJI %% 
mrQ 3 qor TCF* $^fr, 'Great king ! what such signs has your excellency 
seen P'; *nn fiiUTTTQ, 'be pleaaed to depart'. Similarly, all other pre- 
dicates of *JTU must be in the plural ; as, SPBI VB «ft ftlflT %% JiWTft \f, 
% Kanva is in this way called the father of this (maiden)'. 

Rem. In the opinion of the Hindoos, the distinctions which are made in the 
use of the pronouns, are of great importance j and the foreigner cannot be too 
careful to observe them in conversation with the people. Indeed, a failure 
to discriminate in the use of these different pronominal forms, is often the 
occasion of much unnecessary dislike and ill feeling on the part of natives of 
India toward foreign residents of the country. 

581. The choice between the two forms of the dative and accusa- 
tive which occur in the singular and plural of the pronouns (§ 206), is 
regulated to a great extent by euphonio considerations. But in 
accordance with the principles indicated in § 532 (1), the forms with 
ffrr are preferred for personal objects. 

a. But if a dative and accusative both occur in the same simple 
sentence, the form with CT is apparently preferred for the accusative, 
and that in * (plur. $), for the dative. 

582. The ablative singular of the proximate demonstrative, Hf , is 
often idiomatically used to introduce a clause expressing a conse- 
quence or conclusion ; as, T% % TO! TO WJW s^TO wiT, 'do you there- 
fore go and bathe at a sacred place'. 

583. When nw and a* occur in contrasted clauses, Hf may often 
be rendered 'the one', and cr*, 'the other'. Thus, (P. S. Adhy. 
LXXXVII), 3 taft CMUI4I 8r UttilO, 'the one wears a necklace of 
flowers, the other, a necklace of skulls'; and so repeatedly in the 
context. 

584. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative may 
be used adjectively before not only single nouns, but also 
entire phrases. 

Thus, nw *S ai^T trm 1JJI7RT tnjT, 'this expiating of a great sin has 
fallen to us'; f¥ $ *W WT HCTT $T #T$ %T«R SITO OPT ^HRt, 'what is this 
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that you have done, to abandon your family, and shame, and mod- 

esty ?'; t **pr g ftr ^A *te dnr $ %t mi ?fS fiirft *nr totto fc, '0 

ooean ! art thou parted from some (loved) one, that thou heavest the 
long-drawn sigh ?'. 

a. Henoe ftr is used to introduce the protasis of oausal and condi- 
tional clauses ; and ftT, less frequently, the apodosis. So also, the 
relative ftr, especially in the looative, fore ft, and ablative, fore ft or 
fore ft, is used to introduce final clauses denoting the object or pur- 
pose of an aotion. Illustrations of the above will be found further 
on, in the sections on adjective and causal adverbial olauses. 

585. The relative and interrogative pronouns are often 
used, by attraction, for the indefinite pronoun. 

Thus, ftr $T$ TO % *rafft ftr TrtimT $, 'whatever any one goes and 
asks of him, that he obtains'; m\ OTTOi} fiR fore ^TOU VT 9$, 'who 
knows what he may do at some time P\ 

a. In poetry this attraction is often extended to a great length, as 
in the following : wfa Sfifafh Jim Jim ?TOT$ *W ftfo 9rR Wft ftfo HT^ f 
'whoever, at any time, by any effort, in any plaoe, has obtained intel- 
ligence, renown, felicity, wealth, prosperity*. 

586. ftr is often used, especially in the colloquial, pleonastioally 
with 9, 'is'; thus, qrftTOTC ftT 3 ftT qc3»jhflh*lR 9, where in English 
idiom we would simply say, 'God is almighty*. 

587. The distinction between the two interrogatives, $m 
and «n, and that between the two indefinite pronouns, cjfrt 
and «W, has been already explained (§§ 208, 209). 

a. The following idiom with $TO may be noted ; WW £dl«tallft Ant 
% *who am I, that I should deliver (you) P\ 

588. The usage of sRni in the plural varies. The Urdu oblique 
plural form, fore, is used ; as, fef ftritt OT, 'of what people P\ But 
the common people often use the uninflected singular in the oblique 
plural ; as, sfcre ftm ft, ; from what people ?\ 

589. «n is used as both nominative and accusative ; the 
oblique form in ^t is appropriated to the dative. 

Thus, gH wn draft It, 'what are you saying P'; but, g* qni % 

ftraft ftr, 'why (for what) are you speaking f \ 

39 
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a. mi is used idiomatically in expressions denoting sur- 
prise. 

Examples : — $*5I& CTT 3 fai TO JJTO *J«4J4H *TO *B¥T JOT, 'what does 
she see '(but) that a man has come and stands before her'; €fr$ $T$ 
JBJT^i 3f ^TR^f, 'the horses have run-^-(why,) they have come flying'. 

b. *ht is sometimes used absolutely in the accusative, as 
in the following : 

** «ft wn$ % m3l*h mi TOTflTT, 'in what respect will (my) future 
life be harmed ?'. Hence it is often used merely as the sign of a 
question ; as, mr n % TOf fWF W$t *RT, 'hast thou not yet heard ?'. The 
dialectic TO is also similarly employed (§ 228). 

c. For the use of m\ as a conjunction, see § 516, c. t 

d. The postposition is sometimes omitted after 9iT3 ; thus, n mk 
\}&m $, 'why art thou crying ?\ 

590. In further illustration of the distinction between 
the two indefinite pronouns, «rt$ and ^$ (§209), the follow- 
ing points may be noted : 

a. CR9 is often practically used as a plural for $t$. 
Thus, 'some book has fallen', is «RT^ U4ri<fc nwt $; but, 'some books 

have fallen', is tR$ uw* nrefr V 

b. When eftr4 is used substantively, the inflected form, HlF& %\, is 
commonly preferred for the accusative ; but when it is used adjective - 
ly, if the accompanying noun be in the nominative form of th6 accu- 
sative, crt^ also retains the nominative form, as in the following : 
qmsi t^ 5RT $rft Stt T&lH, 'will you keep any place for your resi- 
dence ?'. 

c. ^T^ is used with numerals to denote a number approximately, 
like 'some' in English ; as, tftrft 3^ *TTClft sn*, 'some ten men came'. 

d. "With proper names, ^ri must be translated 'a certain'; as, SRT^ 
Srcfr WRIT, 'a certain Udho (has) come'. 

e. QR5 is used adjeotively before substantives in any case singular 
or plural ; as, TO& ST XTC, 'at some distance'; «R$ irtsH K, 'in some vil- 
lages', etc. 

/. crt$ and 3i$ in successive clauses must be translated 'one'. . . . 
'another'; thus, sftr4 TO& ehftii VJ *ftrf{ SF$, 'one was saying one thing, 
(and) another, another'; farat #T vjifl 9TOTH artnn Eott *6t wn W*TO 
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W9TOT, 'raining water, one he washed away ; raining fire, another he 
burned (to death)'. 

g. ^§ is added to the relative pronominal, *tar, 'as (what-like)', to 
impart indefiniteness ; as, $HT 3j$ $T, 'of whatsoever sort it may be\ 

591. The Reflexive pronoun, *mt, may be used with both 
nouns and pronouns, when it is equivalent to the English 
'self', 'myself, 'yourself, 'himself, etc., according to the 
context. 

Thus, Si wnft qfr folHT TORIT £, 'I am able to feed myself': «W *jni 
9i*m f, 'he himself says'. The ablative, *HTO %, is often to be trans- 
lated 'of one's own acoord'; WHT Sini % fraT JTOT, 'the dog went away 
of his own accord', or 'of himself. 

a. In the following, the plural OTTO % refers to the persons men- 
tioned in the context ; OTTO K ^l sift W&n W&, in English idiom, 
'they talked with eaoh other of the sorrow'. 

b. In the following, OTR is accusative singular ; $?f OTHf nfc OT$I, 
'regarding himself, again, as the oause (of Ram's exile)'. Ram. A. 

c. The reflexive is repeated in the idiomatio phrase, moth OT3, 'of 
myself, himself, itself, etc (sc. 3); as, wn 93 *mS OTV JffiRT $, 'has 
this bent of itself P\ 

d. snu %t *nn, is used in the drama, for the English 'aside'. It is 
evidently an abbreviation for OTH W^ OTS £ 9i<HI $. 

592. The reflexive genitive, otrt, must always be substi- 
tuted in standard Hindi for the genitive, singular or plural, 
of all pronouns, when the genitive in question refers to the 
grammatical subject of the sentence, or to the agent in the 
passive construction (§332). 

Examples : — TO OTR^ 8TCT$ OT5$ %T, 'you desire your own greatness'; 
TTOT WFt #SU ^T ipl, 'the king went to his own country'; TO $ OTRt 
TO ^, 'he gave his life'. 

a. OTRT may also be used when the reference is not to the gram- 
matical subject, but to the subject of discourse. Thus, in the Prem Sd- 
gar, tj«£Ul TO& $TO *f$t $ W& SR*£ OT $TO $, 'it is no fault of yours, it 
is the fault of your fate'; fore it OTR^ $*ra $T1 $T 5R^d, 'be pleased to 
do that wherein your safety lies'. 

b. tort is also sometimes employed, when the reference is to the 
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speaker ; as, UTO trtprr $n 9, 'Avadh is my country*. So also when 
another is assooiated with the speaker ; as, TO TO KVik Wtt CRT flft 9» 
'all this is the change of our times'. 

e. But in the examples under a and b> the genitive of the personal 
pronouns might also have been used ; and must, in general, be used 
in such oases, where the use of the reflexive would oooasion ambi- 
guity. 

d. tram, as well as the other pronominal genitives, is idiomatically 
omitted when the reference is obvious ; as, especially, before nouns 
expressing relationship. Thus, 59 ^ qftr $ Hfthd CTH $rot, 'that 
woman, approaching (her) husband, said'; % ER CTffT ♦, ( I am going 
to (my) house 9 . 

e. *nfflT is used substantively in the plural, to denote one's own 
kindred or connexions ; as, %T TOI *ra3t ft $T tflftri), 'if you will kill 
even your own (friends)'. 

593. The pronominal VPRT, is idiomatically used in the looative 
ease with H, as an adverb of time ; as, TO*! if WT Tpn< 'in the mean 
while what happened ?'. Also observe the use of TO*I in the follow- 
ing: TO*l fPI wrtlTT, 'I will come at this same hour'. 

594. The oblique singular pronominals, %% and $%, are colloqui- 
ally used in the manner of prepositions governing the genitive, in 
the sense of like'; thus, 3r$ fciCT $ %% fcBT$ $HT 9, 'something like 
a fort appears'; 81* OT $ra #t 5% ^T^ tm 9, 'what is that which 
Bounds like a oannon ?'. 

Syntax of the Verb. 
The Infinitive. 

695. The uses of the Infinitive may be classified under 
three heads. 

(1) It is most commonly used as a gerund or verbal noun* 
Under this head we may note the following particulars. 

a. As a nominative it often stands as the suhjeot of a verb; as, e.g., 
1$ Hit nftT WIT *rff, 'it is not well for us to remain here'; lit., 'for us, 
to remain here is not well'; % 3 ?p*TTT WIT 9TOI TOUT UT, ( I (on the 
former oooasion) believed your word'. 

b. In aooordanoe with the original use of the Sanskrit future pas- 
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rive participle, whence the Hindi infinitive is probably derived, it is 
often used as a subject with the copula, to express necessity or obliga- 
tion ; as, *gw At WIT $, 'man must die'; tp At OTt *n*n $, 'you 
must go there 9 . 

c. As an accusative, the infinitive is oommonly used in the nomina- 
tive form ; as, tm rot ?im JTCTT #TV $r, ( cease to speak the name of 
Rdm V. 

Rem. But in Permissive, Acquisitive, and sometimes in Desiderative Com- 
pound verbs, the infinitive in its inflected form, without the postposition, is 
practically used as an accusative. Examples will be found in §§ 361, 356, and, 
further on, in the Section on the Syntax of Compound Verbs. 

d. The postposition At, of the dative of the final cause (§ 540, (5)), 
is very commonly omitted ; as, *H mm 3 9T$ vih& *TR \f, 'I have 
oome to ask something from you'; feflri *xm w%, 'the women came 
to bathe'. So also the genitive postposition is often omitted from 
the infinitive before certain adjeotives, as, HTTO, 9nn, etc, especially 
in dialectio Hindi ; as, e.g., TTWT TfT^nni $ Tft iiffif QRnd dm Y, 'the 
virtues of the Raja Hiranyagarbha are worthy of being esteemed 9 ; % 
TO *tt fttf*d 3TO9i, 'I am able to break thy teeth 9 . 

e. The dative of the infinitive, as remarked §540, (5), is idiomatical- 
ly used with the substantive verb, to denote an aotion as imminent. 
Thus, irar *ft ^3^ At Jf*, 'Ndrad Ji was about to rise'; OT irffS At 
*rit, 'she was about to clasp him'. In this idiom At must always be 
used, as also in phrases like the following ; JgirrcR it TTHfc At *rtH TC 
$5?} At 9ifT, 'Duryodhan told Draupadi to sit on his lap'. 

/. Oooasionally, an action or event about to happen, is also denoted 
by the infinitive with HT. Thus, W* vfa &m wA HT wm, 'when 
five years were drawing to a close'. 

g. The genitive of the infinitive is often used, chiefly in negative 
clauses, as the predicate of a sentence, to express certainty or resolution ; 
as, % ?r*Y *Rl3 CRT, ( I certainly will not tell'. In this idiom, the «FT 
of the genitive must be infleoted to agree in gender and number with 
the subjeot ; as, e.g., U% ^Sft *flff *n5 w, 'this woman certainly is not 
going'. In the Rdmdyan the same idiom oocurs, the postposition, 
however, being omitted; as, it * ht* Wtff * $p), 'he neither has been, 
nor, brother, is he, nor will he be'. The same idiom oocurs in the 
following, where the emphatio particle * or J is added to the infini- 
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tive : x*% *OT *kV3. . . .$ 1TW 95frt 8l^l ITfT, *like these. . . .are none, 
nor even ever is to be'; wre 1 $ sftra $1^9 1w, 'like you, none was, 
nor is, nor even is to be\ 

h. While thus used as a noun, the infinitive may also govern the 
case proper to it as a verb. Of this, the examples already given, afford 
abundant illustration. 

(2) The infinitive is occasionally used adjectively, and 
is then made to agree with its object in gender. 

Thus, ^ sRt qm sft *ten %*«?i 9nn $, 'a woman is bound to serve 
her husband'; TO TOI UlUdiR fwrni ^, 'having found a thing to 
mislay it\ 

(3) The infinitive is correctly used for the imperative, 
when it is not intended to insist on the immediate fulfil- 
ment of the order, but merely to say that a certain thing 

is to be done. 

Thus, (P. S. Ch. XLYIII,) Jasodd says to Udho about to go to 
Krishn ; U* HT ?TO ^t $m 3*Hm wft 3RT $RT, 'this, then, you are to 
give to dear Shri Krishn smiBalrdm 9 . 

The Imperfect and Perfect Participles. 

596. The essential distinction between these two parti- 
ciples has been already indicated (§ 316), and will receive 
abundant illustration from the examples in the following 
sections. As there is no difference in their use, they are 
conveniently treated together. 

(1) They are used adjectively with nouns and pronouns, 
both in the attributive and the predicative construction. 
In this case the participle j*n or wn, of the substantive 
verb, duly inflected if necessary, is regularly added to the 
participle. But when there is no danger of ambiguity, this 
may be omitted. 

a. Examples of the attributive use of these partioiples are as fol- 
lows : JMWiUld VS Hi StSt UT?ft *n, '(the women) were going, seated 
on the glittering ohariot'; sfcrit Jg ;RTT jsn qflraT *m nroft firm * *5 
q* 7T3 TOTT 3, 'some evil person has cast a dead black snake upon 
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your father's neck'; ?p? ^ ^m w ^ JTTO TTC 3T*f 9ft, 'a cow already 
given as alms, you gave in alms again'; ^*%t 3 TTOTTt TZ& TWXT mi, 
'they receive^, the property given by you' (lit., 'your given property'). 

b. In the following examples these participles are used adject ively 
in the predicative construction : ftw #t tft# TO ny 1TTOIT STRTT $, 'a 
Shudra beating them, follows'; *ren&3 *ft itt 5RWT JW 3H sfc ift# $!¥T, 
'Jarmindh also, thus speaking (as he went) , ran after them'; #T % ^dfaft 
OTBhft, 'if I escape alive'; WH 3 ^ srafcl srt 3T JRIT *TRT, 'did you 
suppose Arjun to be gone far away ?'. Similarly, in the Rdmdyan ; — 
Of *W% hHI $J, 'give me this whioh I have asked', lit, 'give this to 
me having asked'; %T tpi fthlldTf * Jxk 9i*!h, 'that with ten million 
mouths could not be told', lit, 'fall told'; TO! HT?I *p *ra M*R, '22a//» 
beheld the king falling at (her) feet'. 

(?. Usually when the noun qualified takes $T in the singular or 
plural, a predicative partioiple remains uninfleoted whatever be the 
gender or number of the noun ; thus, tt $lift #T ^npn $TO, 'seeing 
them both fighting'. 

d. Under this head are properly explained the so-called Continu- 
ative Compound verbs (§ 358). Thus, e.g., in 7X% ^ft JFT& T^, 'that 
woman remained singing', it is plain that the imperfeot participle, 
JIfift, is simply a predicative adjunct of the noun ^ift after *A The 
same remark applies to analogous combinations with the perfeot 
partioiple ; as, e.g., in cnf WITT ^TRIT Hi, 'he was fleeing away', where 
HTCTT is a predicative adjunct of 9*. 

e. Here may also be noted the common phrase, $T?TT SfT^TT VTRTT, 
where both *T?!T and TOT are predicative adjunots ; as, e.g.,xm IRIRI 
3 iWJ TOT *TOT $, 'this has come along down from old time'. In 
this, as in the similar phrase, $T?!T fFTT ^fT«fT, $T?n represents the 
action as repeatedly ooourring during the time indicated. 

(2) The perfect and imperfect participles are constantly 
used absolutely in the inflected masculine form, to denote 
various circumstances of time, manner, etc., accompanying 
the leading verb. 

Examples :— TO 3TO* *TO * *ilm «ft *TO*mn filid W*T t, 'a Brah- 
man, desirous of beholding your excellency, is standing (at the door)'; 
OT Hf *ri^ *ft n^ HT$ ^t^ 3 *$ 9> 'she, broken in spirit and dis- 
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heartened, is drawing heavy sighs'; OTJ Jjflj RJI^ wrw 9. M., 'tl 
(serpant) is going, me swallowed', i.e., 'he is devouring me'; lys* W 
ttft vn SBT v%, 'Kriiihn remaining with (us), what should we fear ?' 

a. The perfect participle absolute faS, of ftwj, 'to take', is oft 
equivalent to the English preposition 'with'; as, $i<4 gnsw brtsji 
Qrvt fan mn 9, 'some Brahman, with a book under bis arm, 
coming'. 

b. The perfect participle absolute is especially common in expret 
iona which denote 'time elapsed'; as, wtw m f* erf TO? jprr, *fi 
years ago, he went away'; nfiflft VK VPI sftn tnn fare 3T9, 'sever 
days having passed, the king went again'. 

e. In these participles absolute, in eastern Hindi, 4ft * is often usi 
for $rn ; as, m itsrbi 4ft, 'this being impossible'. In the followin 
4ft is redundant : **l s?w ^t ram SRH 4ft, 'in leaving this body'; ratar 
m 4ft n^H $ «rata *l, 'having become a widow, let her remain su, 
ject to her sons'. 

d. These participles absolute are even more common in poetry thi 
in prose. Thus, fanret st asm «5mi3«»i4, 'while I live, I will n 
serve a rival wife'; W4H 4iB ^U flHjafi n^T, 'king Pautrik, on his het 
being out off, obtained salvation'; ure sraR graft *ra *rf, 'on hearii 
her word, all feared'; jro ftt. . .SK #■ wg THreftf , 'you are, indeed, lo' 
to Ram, as it were, incarnate'. 

e. In arohaio poetry, the perfect participle absolute is often use 
where modern Hindi would have the conjunctive participle. Thu 
TlQ hqw *jjrf farmmiT, 'having gone home, they asked their parents 
nvr wsrni aa fwsn ura, 'as bow the wise, having received knowledge 
And so Chand (as quoted by Mr. Beames); 5TPH fai9 WTHOt OT*| ur 
'having subdued the rulers of the land with fire and sword'. 

Rem. It will often be impossible to express in English idiom the distinctic 
between the participle absolute and the predicative participle, and often it 
a matter of little consequence which is used. Bat the distinction appears ■ 
be as follows. In the predicative construction the participle describes < 
defines the tubjeci of the verb ; in the absolute construction it defines affa 
the manner of an adverb, the verb itself. Thus, wah rota hud ohald jdtd th, 
'he was going along weeping'; but, wish rote hue ehald jdtd thi, is rather, 'I 
was going along tearfully'. 

• For the Sanskrit xrfft, pres. part. loo. absol. of ire, 'to be'. Tid. William 
Sanskrit Grammar, § 8*0. 
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/. It will be evident from the above examples that in the so called Statisti- 
cal or Statical* compound verb (§360), we have simply an imperfect participle 
absolute in construction with a finite verb ; as, eg., in eh apeard gate di, 'a 
nymph came singing". So also, the so called Adverbial participle is nothing 
more than the imperfect participle absolute, with the emphatic particle hi. 
The perfect participle is similarly employed; as, rup dekke hi ban awe, 'having 
actually seen (her) beauty, (description) may succeed'; gaye hn majjana napd- 
wd, 'even having gone, he could not bathe'. 

(3) In the third place, hoth these participles are often 
used as substantives, both with and without the postpositions. 

Examples : — tt %Tfl 5RT W^IT 3&IM, 'lifting the bedstead of the 
sleeper'; >Wf 3 ro # *Nlfl TOR sftT WX ^T*IT, 'he slew Rukm in sight 
of all'; ift JlQ 5RT %m. 'grief at my departure'; ftn SWT fllWJ, 'obey 
my word'; ^C5I |T5I$ otto, 'at the time of sunset'; ^ $ g$ 8 cpjT 
OTT3R, 'what is the use of having asked him ?'. 

a. As substantives, these participles are often construed with a 
preposition ; as, gjf T«R fail, 'without having fought'; T3R ift lift *lft 
*a^JM, 'it will not be disclosed without my having gone (there) \ 

/;. The substantive use of these participles is also common in 
poetry. Thus, Jffil ^TU 9TO Wf?l Tn^ft, 'may your merit perish, 
for your speaking thus'; *^rl 1 TO PER* H3R fiRiJ aft, 'the defects of 
(our) work remain not in the mind of the Lord'; $f uft *FX H* HWI, 
'this is the fruit of having assumed a body'. So is to be explained 
a common idiom of the imperfect participle with the verb WIT, 'to 
be made' ; thus, WTOTTO 31*1 *l 3rf* $?!, lit., 'from the mouth of Bharat 
no reply is made', i.e., 'Bharat could frame no reply*. 

Jicm. In many cases it is impossible to distinguish this substantive use 
of li»e participle from the participle absolute. Thus, in the following, muyai 
may be explained in cither way : muyai karai hd sudlid taddgd, 'when dead' (or 
'to a dead man') 'what avails a lake of nectar?'. 

The Conjunctive Participle. 

597. The chief uses of the Conjunctive participle maybe 
classified as follows. 

(1) It is used to denote an action as merely preliminary 
or introductory to the action of the leading verb. 

a. As thus employed it is very commonly used where English 

would have the copulative conjunction. It is, indeed, always 

40 
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idiomatically preferred to the conjunction, except when the two 
clauses are distinctly of co-ordinate importance. Thus we say, JTTC- 
ITOT $T ^TTSRt TOT *<«l $, 'he goes to school and reads', because the 
first verb is merely preliminary to the action of the second. But, 
again, we must use the conjunction in the following: OT Vtytt $TC 
T3TCRIT $, 'he reads and writes'; because the two actions are co-ordi- 
nate. Other examples of the preliminary use of the participle are 
as follows : 9ft 9TOT to 3 9i$T, 'go and tell him', lit, 'having gone, 
tell him'; «Rt4 $TCR «HW TTOTC, 'one would prepare food and givo 
him to eat'; ritwr 44IU % £#, 'lifting up the stone he then sees — '; 
fapfolT 3 ihiT fif 35fT ateT, 'having spoken thus to Chitrarekhd, Usjid 
sat down 9 . 

a. In rendering such English phrases as 'go and see', 'did you go 

and oall him', where the leading verb is preoeded by the verb 'to go% 

Hindi idiom often reverses the English. Thus, 'go and see', is $TO 

fmraT, lit. % 'having seen, come'; 9f 5TOF* $T spra SHUT, 'he has gone 

and called a Brahman', lit., 'has oome, having called a Brahman'. 

Bern. In this idiom, the participle formed with the affix i or y, is commonly 
preferred to that with the affix Tear or he, 

b. It is well to note here the distinction between the conjunctive participle, 
and the perfect and imperfect participles absolute. The conjunctive participle 
represents the action without any reference to its progress ; the two participles 
absolute add each their own characteristic idea, denoting the action as in pro- 
gress or completed. Thus, wah kapre pahinke bdhar dyd, is having dressed he 
came out'; kapre pahine bdhar dyd, is 'he came out dressed*; and ka})re pahinte 
bdhar dyd, 'he came out dressing', i.e., 'in the act of dressing'. But Knglish 
idiom is often incapable of expressing the distinction between the conjunctive 
participle and the perfect participle absolute; and, as remarked § 596 (2) e, in 
old Hindi, the perfect participle often takes the place of the conjunctiva 

(2) By a natural transition, the conjunctive participle, 
from denoting simple antecedence, comes also to express 
the cause of the action of the leading verb. 

Examples : — 0Ml4j* Sim VW Wtn WTJT JTUT, 'Bdndsur, greatly fear- 
ing, fled away'; •HTT fiT ^TCIftT $ig um H4&h\ HH ^TTO user, 'seeing the 
city burning, all the family of Yadu oried out with fear'. 

a. It should be observed, that although the causal relation may 
thus be expressed by the conjunctive participle, yet when it is 
intended to give prominence to the causal relation, it is expressed 
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by some tense of the verb in a subordinate clause. Thus, without 
such emphasis, we may say, U? *MUI *TTO qrarcra $T *fg $T WTO7TT, 
'this man, being very unholy, will perish'; but if we wish to make 
the cause more prominent, we must say, HW IJW ^ *n?l Wlftra $ 
m 1g $T CTOTT, 'since this man is very unholy, etc.'; or, again, US 
"3" 1g $T ^mnn, ttfltfth vftl wrfa* $, 'this man will perish, because 
he is very unholy*. 

(3) The conjunctive participle may also denote the means 
by which an action is effected. 

Thus, ^Ju^O ^ wft %l tlta ^ra *HTTHT, 'Kalindx awaked Sari by 

pressing his feet'. 

(4) It sometimes has a concessive force. 

a. This is especially the case with the conjunctive participle %TCFT, 
etc., of 8rt, 'to be'; thus, TTO %T $^l Tpi mi S$ *rHj tnR* ^S, •hear- 
ing and seeing him, great and mighty sages though they were, they 
arose'; $% ^r $T ^ft HT JTOf vifrx, 'being such a brave, do you raise a 
weapon against a woman !\ 

(5) It is constantly used to express various circumstan- 
ces accompanying the action of the leading verb. 

a. In this modal sense, it may often be best rendered into Eng- 
lish by an adverb of manner, or by some equivalent phrase. Exam- 
ples are as follows : OT ^ ttt* 5fifT, 'he laughingly said'; ftlfl $ ?pfr, 
'listen attentively !', lit., 'giving attention, hear!'; 33 wni *tT dra 
TOT, 'he 6poke up angrily'; flu $ TOT 4TCP& JMtli fiinh, 'you have ' 
knowingly committed a great wrong'. 

b. Under this speoifioation may be noted various idiomatic uses of| 
5RT5F, etc., conjunctive participle of 9PFIT, 'to do' or 'make'. Thus, d 

$mi W&W %ft ifo 5RT *Gnw*t ?rR, 'those two Brahmans, crying Mine ! 
Mine ! began to quarrel'; m&l Vtuft $T CT *ft W* TO ZfFBR 4JWMI fc, 
'the soul regards itself as one with these'; ?n? 5TC 5RT TO 95* Wl OT^T, 'do 
not regard Hari as a son'. q&* or SFC9* is thus often added to nouns, 
when it gives them an adverbial force ; as. d? Wfl *TR ^WR 9PC €h#, 
'he, with the greatest respect and deference, said', or 'most respectful- 
ly said'. Similarly, it is added to some pronominals ; as, Jm Sfft WTCI 
TO 95* WRTfr W, 'I am going to tell you in full the affair of the night'. 

c. The conjunctive participle of $T*n, 'to be', is sometimes equiva- 
lent to 'as', in such phrases as the following : Si sren $T «RT?n jfc VBnm 
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%T uram *, fira 8t *5¥TT?IT *, 'as Brahma, I create, as Vi*hnu, preserve, 
as Shiv, destroy'. 

(6) The conjunctive participle CTSSR*, is sometime used as an adject' 
ive; thus, TO $ 3595* fwf $, 'there is none superior to this'. 

(7) Occasionally, certain conjunctive participles have & prepositional 
force. Thus, e.g., srw JTta TO % iftfT *ITT> TO* t, 'that village is a little 
beyond this'; a* TOn OTSi % 3j$ WZ% fc, 'that hamlet is somewhat 
off the road'; ** ^T #T^% slrc WT^ 5|*¥, 'there is no other besides this'; 
fro fro $Q^im *ItS $. 'through whatever country the lord was 
passing'; 81* IFTO TO9 § l€f ^ WTCTfr $, 'that cow is not given for 
money'; TO 3 TQHI^IT *TOR TSUT, 'he gave him a cupful'. 

a. The conjunctive participle 5R* or 5RT%, of 9TCHT, 'to make', is 
especially common in this prepositional eense ; as, 5151 SRTT WTf , 
'deprived of strength'; TTO «F*5R, (§548,) 'through which', etc. Very 
idiomatic is the use of W3ft in the following : *5R uta mm *R% ^Q %, 
'(there) is one death, pertaining to the five elements'; i.e., 'there is 
one death, of the body'.* 

b. The conjunctive participle WHofi, 'having met', must sometimes 
be rendered 'with' or 'together'. Thus, ^ra OTR nra^i TiURiHl, 'he 
caused them to forget both knowledge and contemplation'; $Rt TflH* 
id, 'both went together'. 

598. Ordinarily, as in most of the above examples, the conjunctive 
participle refers to the subject of the leading verb, or, in the passive 
construction of the perfect tenses, (§ 332,) to the agent. But some- 
times it may refer, instead, to the subject of discourse. Thus, TTO^ 
%T 9i$ %ra WRR5RT sftrsr SHUT, 'the queen, somewhat reflecting and 
understanding, became oomposed'. This is especially frequent in 
poetry ; as, Wg TOCT *p! 4U4HI stfTOT, 'hearing of the death of his bro- 
ther, (his) wrath arose'. In the story of Dharm Singh, (in Gufakd,) 
the conjunctive participle once refers to the agent of a verb in the 
passive conjugation ; thus, 7TTCK n M*ISIT JTUT, 'thou wast cast out 
by beating'. This idiom is often heard in the colloquial. 

599. There is no difference in meaning between the different forms of the 

conjunctive participle. The forms in kar and he are the most modern, and are 

* — ■ — — — , — . 

* The Hindoos believe the body to be composed of the five elements, viz., 
'earth', 'fire', 'air', 'ether' and *water'; and suppose death to consist in the 
dissolution of these elements. 
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preferably employed in modern standard Hindi. But in a long succession of 
participles, where the repetition would be disagreeable, the root-form is often 
preferred. When two participles of similar meaning follow each other with 
no word intervening, kar or he can be used only after the last ; as, jdn bujh 
kar, 'knowing*; soch samajhkar, 'reflecting and understanding'; khd pikar, 
'eating and drinking'. So also when the participle immediately precedes 
the leading verb, as in certain quasi compounds, §351, the root-form is usually 
employed ; as, wah nth dhdyd, 'he arose and ran'; kdshi ho a yd hai, he has 
come by way of Benares'. 

600. By means of conjunctive participles, a sentence may be 
idiomatically sustained to a great length, without any danger of ob- 
scurity ; thus, 3I5t % TO xJJJ^H 5R UTO WR OT 4JHI4N. *MW 3f % TSRTT 
51 5TO TO STCTr? 5RT TO WT tiJl&UU WTOTI ^SRgt 5RW *rfj, 'rising 
thence, going to Ugra>en, and telling all the news, taking leave of 
him and going out, they began, sending hither and thither, to gather 
all the supplies for the marriage procession'. 

The Noun of Agency. 

601. After the verbal Noun of Agency in crreiT or *ro, 
the object of the action is regularly put in the genitive. 

Examples : — $% 5Fra 5FT 9t<3sMl, 'the doer of such a deed'; xntft' 
^ntt STT UHH3KI, 'the savior of sinners'. 

a. In many cases, the genitive postposition is omitted from the 

object of the verbal noun, and it therefore appears in the nominative 

form of the accusative ; as, m 4M.36HHI, 'one who exercises love'; HOT 

SFT %m ffteiuai , 'a troubler of the people'; 9f iftfl JltiaiHI fc, 'he is 

a singer of hymns'. 

Bern. Native grammarians deny that in such phrases as the above, the noun 
is to be regarded as an accusative. They say that there is samdsa, 'union', of 
the noun and verb ; so that the object of the verbal action and the noun of 
agency, are to be regarded as forming a genitively dependent compound. 

602. As the predicate of a sentence after the substantive 
verb, the noun of agency is often nearly equivalent to a 
future participle. Thus, ** mrt i si iifa i m t, 'he is about 
to go from here'. 

Of the Tenses. 

603. As already shown, (§§ 315, 316,) the tenses of the 
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Hindi verb are properly distributed under three heads, as 
follows : (1) the tenses denot in & future action; (2) those de- 
noting action as imperfect or incomplete ; (3) those denot- 
ing action as perfect or completed. For a brief statement 
of the distinction between the several tenses of each group, 
the student may refer to §§ 316, 323 328. The state- 
ments made in those paragraphs, it is hoped, will be justi- 
fied by the illustrations of the use of the several tenses 
which will be found in the following sections. We begin 
with the tenses of W& future. 

The Contingent Future. 

604. The Contingent future, in modern standard Hindi, 
denotes a future action as conditioned or contingent. We 
may specify the following cases. 

(1) It is used, in simple sentences, to express a possi- 
bility. 

Thus, sftT$ 5R§, 'some one may say'; ?p *T5?l nrft S fiilt, 'with you 
I could drop from a mountain*. 

(2) It is therefore used in the protasis of conditional 
clauses, when the condition is not regarded as an objective 
reality, but only as a possibility. And similarly it is em- 
ployed, in the apodosis of conditional clauses, whenever 
the conclusion is only affirmed as possible. 

Thus, in the protasis, we have, #T ?p TO sftT ^R $T $*&T m fc* 
%3& 1 9i*T?), 'if you once see her, then you will not again say such 
a (thing)'; and, in both protasis and apodosis, *& $ WR are m§ 
3t *> '(if) a husband be found (who is) her equal, then we may 
give (her)\ 

(3) Similarly the contingent future is required in rela- 
tive clauses implying a condition, when the condition is 
merely supposed to exist. 

Thus, TR 5RH OTR «FTC ?1T3I dT *FX jwriita, 'whoever, abandoning 

deceit, in heart, deed, and word, serves the lords of the earth (i.e., 
Brahmans)'. 
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(4) Hence, again, it is used (a) in all final clauses de- 
noting purpose y and (b) in all clauses denoting the result 
of an action, when that result is regarded not as a reality, 
but merely as a future possibility. 

Thus, under (a), TO ST?! qft srefr W W ^ TO ftra w $ T5R. . .*ra 5RT *r5RT 
T* $T OTW, 'I have mentioned this thing that... his doubt may be 
removed'; and, under (b), iflii $% srafr «R^ T3R %T^ W$ 1 sftfl W«fc, 
'make me so powerful that no one may be able to overcome me' ; %% 
3UIU S$T fro $ 9W rreifii fipt TW§, 'contrive some plan by which I, 
may again meet that royal sage'. 

(5) It may express liberty. 

Thus, m^[l $T % WW T5IT irtw. 'if permission be given, then we may 
go home'; WTT AT WI|t 'I might, indeed, kill (her)': and in questions; 
as, Si ura, 'may I go'; WW wwt T$, 'may we remain here ?\ 

(6) It must be used in all interrogative phrases relating 
to the future, which imply uncertainty or perplexity. 

Thus, WW TO *fW*ft «ftr firo $T f , 'to whom shall we give this girl ?'; 
WW WT 5|ft, 'what shall we do ?'. 

(7) It must be used to denote a future action or event 

when the time of its occurrence or continuance is regarded 
as indefinite. 

Examples : — OT UW OTSU STTO % Tlfi TO ift qra 9TTTOT, 'whenever 
this banner shall fall of itself, then come to me'; ^m WW Trcfftft TO ^rfT 
$T, 'when we call, then answer (us)'; TO TO Si wwt *W, 'so long as I 
remain here'. 

(8) It is also sometimes used to express an intention. 

Examples : — 3TT Si WT9 WQ $ 1 TW^ ^T Win W "0m W*t, 'if I be not 
united with you to-day, then I will burn myself to death'; #r WW WPt 
^T H*4\i ^TW WlWiT T$, 'if I am beaten, then I will remain with vou 
as a slave'; W ?yft W4T WTO, 'why should I kill thee P\ 

(9) It is used to express a wish. 

Examples : — wiV VZH Si *PTO sro^ %l •! *ra "m&, 'may I not 
some day forget my own self; WTsre Si fh*W qftk nm sfrTT, 'may 
I obtain their fearful fate'; ^TTW *rt $5, 'may Shankar (i.e., Shiv) 
give me'. 

(10) It is used in comparisons, denoting that with which 
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the comparison is made, not as an objective reality, but 
merely as a supposed case. 
Examples : — a^$y ^ft *st wrer vfr tot, $% irafr sft w? qft mn w& 9 

'the wrath of Baldev swelled, as will swell the tide of the sea at full 
moon'; itt ^tr TRfT T5R $% «fcri 3T?R "flix ¥T^, 'he split him, as one 
might split a tooth-stick'. 

(11) It may express a concession. 

Examples : — ^t WlS vm % TWRT SRg md, 'however much hard- 
ship a woman may experience from her husband'; 8FT3I •! 3t^& 1 fPR 
9ifT^t, '(though) I be not a poet, nor be called olever'. 

(12) It is employed to express propriety or duty ; and 
after clauses expressing 'fitness', 'unfitness', etc. 

Examples : — ftpt TO sftT UW *ft TTOTTO, 'again, it should show him 
this also'; *p s^T sra ^TOI ^ T3R 5R ft 3%T, 'when {i.e., how) is it befit- 
ting you that you should live in the wilderness P\ 

(13) It is sometimes used, in the 2nd singular, for the 

imperative. 

Examples : — n wwft ^T*l Wl 3*3, 'do not thou touch our feet'; ft? 
%t SRire qR^ T3R Fqum, 'do not deceive me, beloved !\ 

6u5. It is important to observe that the accurate discrimination which has 
appropriated the Contingent Future exclusively to the indication of contingent 
futurition, belongs only to the most modern development of the language. In 
old Hindi, as, eg , in the Rdmaymi, the forms denote not only contingency, but 
also the certain futurition of an action, and even, as previously remarked, an 
action in the present. The proverbs of the language afford abundant illus- 
tration of the use of this tense in its original character, (§1-59,) as a present. 
Thus, e.g., hath ho hath pahchdne, 'the hand knows the hand'. Other illustra- 
tions will be found in the section on the syntax of the Present Imperfect. 

The Imperative. 

606. The imperative needs little illustration. We may- 
observe, 

(1) It is the only tense ordinarily admissible in command 
and prohibition. 

NB. The future cannot be substituted for the imperative. 'Thou shalt not 
steal', in Hindi is tu chori na Tear; chort na karegd, would be 'wilt not steal*. 

(2) In prohibition, i or ?m may often be indifferently 
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used. But when the phrase consists only of the impera- 
tive and the negative, im is preferred to ^ ; thus, ?m ^irftT, 
c do not go'; *ra fiff^T, 'do not run', *#, as containing the 
present of the substantive verb, (§372,) cannot be used with 
the imperative. 

(3) The use of the singular and plural forms of the imperative is 
determined by the pronominal form which is used. (§§ 578, a, 580.) 

(4) To the 1st and 3rd persons of the imperative are to be assign* 
ed all hortatory phrases. 

a. But it is to be noted that whenever the English 'let', means to 
'allow* or 'permit', not the imperative, but the permissive compound 
must be used. Thus, 'let us go', in the hortatory sense is m Situ ; but 
if it mean, 'permit us to go', we must render the phrase, m $T *n3 #T. 

b. Further examples of the use of the imperative are as follows : 
9J*h»f1HI 3 & TO, 'ask (thou) Shakuntald also'; ?m ftT UTOft $T ffftr, 
'do you then destroy the Yddavs'; *H *ft Si, 'let us too sit down'; 
«#T OTTO* 3 *nu sr$, 'come, let us go and tell Bdndsur 9 ; 3$ 9R $T 
^B nftslt, 'let me remove the sorrow of thy heart'. Poetio example* 
are ; — TOBR ?rt 9PPg ftare, 'make your abode in the fire'; %T OTTO 
wtfm OTTO, 'know, yihat it was) in virtue of good association'; mfij 
dnf g y*l, 'sow thou for him flowers'. 

The Respectful forms of the Imperative. 

607. Of the two Respectful forms of the imperative, in 
8t and 9, the latter is the more respectful. The form in 8r 
is properly used only to equals and inferiors ; that in % to 
equals and superiors, but never to inferiors. The less fre- 
quent form in inn does not differ from that in 3. 

Thus, in the Prem Sdgar, Satrajlt says to his wife, n Rrji $ 

%t^f Jm SRWIT, 'do not mention (it) before any one'; and Krishna 

to his companions, ?|H ^H HR ?Wi *llt Tnpfr, 'remain here for ten 

days'; and the Sun-god to Satrajit, W ^T S OTR ^nftraT, 'regard 

this (person) as equal to me'. But the cowherds say to Krishna, WH 

9IYT W4I6M) JUUT ft 9TTH & * 3TTO), 'into this great (and) dreadful cave 

neither let your honor enter'; again, to Krishna, iroi *ro OTTORT ^rar 

tfqrihn, 'regarding me as your servant be pleased to have mercy') 

41 
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«FTW 1 3qn qre ^ *n^, Raising such questions in your heart, che- 
rish no doubt'. 

a. In the following, the respectful form is used in the 1st plural, 
in a hortative sense : $fara 5RTO Sfltf *FC Wift, 'let us' (or 'me') 'see the 
monkey, of what place he is 9 . 

608. Forms outwardly identical with these respectful forms, are 
often used, especially in poetry, for the contingent future, and even 

for the present. Thus, %T *T *ra9 m ifiPBTT ^ ^ % $fe9, 'if one die, 
then he is released from the sorrow of the world'; crnrar UlHU *WT?I 
4I«UIJ||, '(though) one bring up a crow with extreme affeotion'; CTVI 
TSR $t$£ * %$fT, 'though you should go even without having been 
tailed, there is no danger'. 

<*. In the following, the form in ^ is used in the 1st singular of 
the contingent future ; as, TO ftlQ $ WOT ^ TO WRt wroft sftl § OTH 
*TOT At *TTO, 'I have come here for this (purpose) that I may take 
away my brothers, and give (them) to (my) mother'. 

b. In the following, the form in ifrn is used for the absolute future ; 
*R" fm cRmranT ?rcft «ni sifarTi, 'when your honor shall please to be 
angry, then at once they will flee away'. 

609. The explanation of the use of these forms in ya, ye, etc., in these vari- 
ous tenses, is to be found in their derivation from the Prakrit affix jja, which 
in Prakrit appears not only in the imperative, but was also added to the root 
to form a present and future. (Vid. §§ 459, Rem. 2, 462.) It is not therefore 
correct to say, as many do, that these respectful forms of the imperative and 
absolute future are used for the present and future. 

610. In many cases, again, these forms in V* and Wl must be in- 
terpreted as the remainder of the old Prakrit passive conjugation 
formed with the suffix ijja, (§ 467,) now almost obsolete. Thus, 
in particular, I would interpret the oommon idiom with WTOl, 
expressive of 'duty' or 'obligation'; as, *il G&\ 3IRT sm*9. Here 
W*R, (sometimes ^itot,) is evidently the nominative to fn^8, and 
we may render, lit., 'with respect to us, to go there is' (or 'should 
be,) desired'. In the following examples also, these forms in H should 
be explained as passives : * aiwD QW qStaft TOOT, lit., 'it is not known 
how this (man) lived'; **§ $T $T TO? wfW, Whatever things we 
ought to have'; lit., 'whatever things should be desired for us'; srai 
%T ^W, ^tffH ^T sffc^T, 'that is reaped which was sown, that is 
received which was given'; waj OTT5U WRffT, JTO! TOTfH *tar, 'am- 
brosia is praised by Immortality, poison is praised by Death'. 



• 

• 
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The Absolute Future. 

611. As remarked in § 316, in the absolute future a 
future action or state of being is either (1) affirmed, or (2) 
assumed as a certainty. 

Examples : (1) $9T arc VX slrc *rff * m3jii, 'such a husband (and) 
house will not be found elsewhere'; $ SRI WT*rn, 'I will oome to- 
morrow'; TO J m gft *rrir$t, 'I will kill this (snake) immediately'; 
ara^ wtm WHS fam*, 'you, (my) father, will thoroughly repent (of 
this) '; $& tfifcf *rc jrc *(T$, 'you will cause a laugh, going to a strange 
city'; TO Wt 3ifcmn), 'now how will we lire'; Wit ?TR ^nsri), H*t TO * 
^nfW, 'where you go, there I will go': (2) St ^cm sfr ifH, ftT $TJI 
9nH), 'if we shall give (her) to Krishna, then people will say — '; nm& 
TO 1 urate, m <WM*lM sptii, 'if these bards shall receive nothing, 
then they will give us a bad name'. 

612. The future of the substantive verb is often very 
idiomatically used, both alone and as an auxiliary, to de- 
note what is presumed to be true. 

Thus, mu qra *t 5 H* % ift mvm # nnri* 8tft, 'to (our) father 
Kanva, these are doubtless dearer than even thou (art)'. 

a. The future 3rd singular, $nn, is thus often used alone, in an- 
swers, as equivalent to the adverb 'probably'. Thus, GWT HW IITC 
sflg^l U4JHI $ ? 8nn, 'is this town very old ? Probably'. 

613. Occasionally in the Rdmdyan, the future in 3t, 9TW, etc., has 
an optative sense. Thus, 3TTOJ iRKI firofa fiwifl, 'may you ever be 
dear to (your) husband'; ftr % TO 1TC 9ift*TW TTUT, 'may (the prince of 
Raghu) be gracious to a wretch like me'. 

Tenses of the Imperfect Participle. 

614. The characteristic common to all the tenses of the 
Imperfect Participle, is the indication of an action, under 
various modifications of mode and time, as unfinished or 
incomplete. We consider, first, 

The Indefinite Imperfect. 

615. This tense, primarily, denotes an incomplete action, 
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without necessary reference to any time. It may therefore 
refer to the past, present, or future. It is moreover em- 
ployed both in an indicative and a contingent sense. 

(1) It is frequently used to denote an action in past 
time as repeatedly occurring. 

Examples : — wi swfr Hi?! m ^rft ot ifr ftprr ## 1 iif«, 'whenever 
they would find an opportunity, they would never let him go with- 
out having insulted him'; %fk 39 $ TOI OT it WTT *l %T?TT, ( no one in 
his whole kingdom would sleep hungry*. 

(2) It is also occasionally used to denote a single action 
in past time, in such sentences as the following : — 

*r£* sft mi mw& *ft St wrtt wr ^t § *n?n, 'what was Arjun's 
power that he should carry off our sister ?'. 

(3) It is sometimes used to denote an action incomplete 
at the present time. 

a. In such cases it will very commonly be found that the time is 
determined as present, by an auxiliary verb, or by some adverb in the 
context. Thus, TO *$ *JR % wtlPfr wnrlf, slrc 3j$ i£t wtjffi, 'I have 
come to ask just this from you ; I ask nothing else'. 

b. It is also used for the present in other cases, when no special 
stress is laid upon the time ; as, % *Tff 3TRHT TO to 3W u&ii tra cm 
TO* $Wli, 'I know not, when he shall inquire, what answer you will 
give'; m % *jp *it $T ^RFm, 'nothing can be (done) by me'. This 
usage is especially common in the JRdmdyan, where the auxiliary is 
rare ; thus, aj rarer etiiTfl Tcrerro ^fT«IOT, 'in many a way, Jdnaki laments'. 

(4) It is often used in statements of general application, 
in which no limitation to any time is intended. 

Examples : — ^fa ftR jjiuhI %wt wf *n?ft, 'without the moon, the 
night has no beauty'; $l5fcH *R$f *1& ^R?ft, 'that which is to be is 
never hindered'; sftrit *fif ^ITOflT W 95T ita, 'the nature of this (per- 
son) no one knows'. 

(5) It is used very commonly in the protasis and apodo- 
sis of conditional clauses. As thus employed, it refers to 
past time, and in the protasis denotes the non-fulfilment 
of the condition ; in the apodosis, it states what would have 
been, had the condition been fulfilled. 
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Examples: — $T?i TCflRT ihsi Jrta^ *rrc?n, ftT^i 9fi5 4HIU 4M.N1, 'had 
I known even his name and village, then I would have devised some 
plan ? ; ^wt 8t TO lit *ftm «l TTOT, 'else, not even one would have re- 
mained alive'. 

616. It may be doubted whether in this sense of a past conditional, this 
tense is really identical in origin with the exactly similar forms which have an 
indicative sense. The actual existence of an inflected past conditional, derived 
from the imperfect participle, in the eastern Hindi dialects, suggests the 
opinion that we have here in reality two tenses, the one indicative, consisting 
merely of the imperfect participle ; the other, a contingent, being an inflected 
derivative from the imperfect participle ; which two tenses, through the pro- 
cesses of phonetic decay, have been reduced in modern High Hindi to one 
identical form. 

617. The inflected past contingent of the Rdmdyan has already 
been noted (§ 427). One or two illustrations will illustrate its per- 
fect identity in meaning with the indefinite imperfect in the con- 
tingent construction. TO KU% 1 HT 6M.H4 5R§3R ^fTH tjW4, 'I have 
become old, else I would render you some assistance'; $t ^Rf3t OT 
TO fadrw film WR +Mf3l *vi *hw, 'if I had known of this bereave- 
ment of my brother in the wilderness, I would not have obeyed that 
word of (my) father'; HrSfl. . . .$ *n$3 *hlTf TOh^, 'else, I would 
have taken away 8Ua by foroe\ 

The Present Imperfect. 

618. This tense denotes, primarily and fundamentally, (1) 

an action in progress, or a state as existing at the present time. 
Examples : — ?JR fUT^ft aft PIT «RT WV& $T, 'you desire the her- 
mit's daughter'; gl ^r VTOT $, 'why dost thou fear ?'; ftrft 9OTI ITW 
PP5T, 'they mook me'. 

a. Hence it also denotes habitual or repeated action con- 
tinued up to the present time. 

Examples : — 3 ^T^t. . . .^nt Wift *, flit wt BfHT?! flfUfi % 'where 
these two go, there they stir up mischief; F«HI*K SOT sft ^gm afe* 
TO* *riTh «KT^^I, 'in what way the Veds extol the formless JBrahm 9 ; 
PITOTCR $a wm 1J §f^, 'whom, deity, you invoke night and day'. 

6. It is used, like the indefinite imperfect, to express 
general truths, but commonly with special application to 
the present time. 
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Examples : — St w flfoi ... SFtm $ ifr ... Uiujlfti xtrni $, 'the man 
who performs a pilgrimage, obtains supreme felicity'; dr qr4 it WRR 
$ %Ht $T?n $, 'what is written in fate, that very (thing) comes to pass'. 

c. Hence the use of this tense in comparisons, when that with 
which the comparison is made, is represented as a common occurrence. 

Thus, at ^ ura $% sn wi % ifrS nrcft \ w& n* firc nf , 'all those 

fruits fell on the ground, as falls the hail from heaven 9 ; $3 ^TO CRT 
TO $w QiHUhi MH\th\<\ $T?n 9, 'as the heat of the sun, causing it to 
rain, becomes a source of pleasure*. 

(2) The present imperfect is used for the future, to de- 
note that future as imminent. 

Examples :— 5i JTQiT w WRU £, 'I am going into the cave'; H to} 
wft UKHI *, 'I will kill thee immediately'; TO mm aft |>3$ «RT *TT^ *, 
'I (plur. for sing.) am going to seek for the jewel'. This idiom re- 
presents a future action, as it were, already begun. 

(3) It is also used of past time, 

a. In vivacious narration, as a historical present, when 
the narrator mentally transfers himself to a past time. 

Examples : — ittc WTW^^f tinpgRI srarwr nra^i, 'the drums are beat- 
ing, the bards are singing their war-songs'. This is especially the 
oase with the idiomatic phrase 9OT $Wrt\ *, etc. ; as, srcn sprr t^nit 9 
VSR fn| STTC ranrafr OT9t£| *nft, 'what does Ushd see, but that on every 
side the lightning has begun to flash'. 

b. When an action begun in the past, is regarded as 
continuing at the present time. 

Examples : — rsre T^5f % ?tflft to> hr % *i sra 4&ltf) *, 'from the 
very day I asked (it), I have suffered pain'; 1? srfl ftr* % t^m *, 'for 
some days I am noticing, etc.'. 

c. It is also used for a past action, when that action has 
been just interrupted, and is therefore really an action 
unfinished in the present. 

Thus, in the Prem Sugar, Shatdhanv&'s speech is interrupted by 
Akrur, who replies, £ STfT w& t ifr WR % ^ Sim ?re?n t, 'thou 
art a great fool, to say (lit., who sayest) such a thing to me'. Simi- 
larly we may explain Akrur* 8 words to Shatdhama ; m\ CT ^ ^SfTTflT 
rtm Y?&% 'are we inquiring thy caste (and) rank?'. 
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619. The use of the inflected present corresponds with that of the 
analytic present as above explained. In illustration we may add to 
the examples of this tense previously given, (§§ 386, 402, a, 424,) 
the following. 

(1) Examples of the actual present ; ^ftt HTft wft f^f *n€fr> 'I c&n 
kill thy enemy, even (though he be) immortal'; #T* <NTTOn[ W TO 
TOj, 'whom are you worshipping P what do you wish ?': (2) of the 
habitual present ; *TO TOR ftR SUM 1 ^TO, 'without whose worship, 
passion departs not'; *3TO im irtreff TOfr, 'the good ever extol that man'; 
9 jhh) srsnd d ^ftft, 'this one plays the flute, the other, the horn': 
(3) of the imminent present ; crc?tt 4U&U iftWtf TO, 'I will set forth the 
spotless fame of the chief of Eaghu'; (4) of the historical present ; 
$TO TTOTf W^ra TO9iT*V, 'seeing Shiv, the divine Triad smile'; jA HTO 
H$T* ftlTOT?n, 'having gone home, they ask their parents'. 

a. Very often in the inflected present the habitual and historical 
sense are combined. Thus, «ftT$ ?TO u^nd %ri TTOrd, one would 
wash (his) face, another would feed (him)'; ftp^f srt to unu 3$, 'she 
would often sing his praise'. 

b. In the following this tense is used for the presumptive imperfect 
(§ 327): *IHTt5 HFJSI TOfii *nrfr, lit., 'he is probably thinking (thus), 
Having killed Earn with his younger brother (I will rule)'; where 
modern High Hindi would have «Hti fW for wnri. (Edm. Ay.) 

c. In the following, the same form occurs twice in the same line, 
once as an absolute future, once as a present : d $3(ff $3tTC TOTO $$, 
•who shall see, do see, or have seen'. (Edm. Ay.) 

620. Similar also is the use of the western inflected present, 

(§ 386, a 9 ) which occurs not infrequently in the Prem Sdgar. Thus, 

g w TOf *IR&, $ iTOTjl % 'you do not know me, (but) I recognize 

you'; TO J5J wft TO *i to *T^ $, 'one sorrow pierces me now and 

then'; TOT 9*9 1 9R9 TOya TOrci \ 'they excite some violent act or 

other'. 

The Past Imperfect. 

621. This tense is commonly used, (1) to denote an ac- 
tion as in progress at a certain definite past time. 

Examples : — $ ift ?TIT$8I aft tiro U&til *IT, 'I was reading with Shri 
Mahddev ; Sir Src £jift airaft % 'in every place drums were beating'; 
vm *rrd ^Tsrin i\, 'a woman was crying'. 
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(2) This tense is also sometimes used to denote an action 
as repeatedly occurring during a certain period of past time. 

Examples : — fore 5fHT ii ^anft d flit aft JXWl WW ftlglriK SRT ^T*% $ 
*nft $, 'into whatever city they were entering, the king of that place 
would with extreme courtesy convey them (on their way)'; faTCRl 
*rei if^ TOifl d, *qr & 5f HJlttl tdit, 'of all the weapons and missiles 
they were hurling, not even one would hit\ 

The Contingent Imperfect. 

622. This tense denotes the action of a verb as in pro- 
gress, not actually, but possibly and contingently. 

Thus, cramrn $T$ *R H crctt %t, 'perchanoe some one may be say- 
ing in his mind'. 

a. It is used in comparisons, when the comparison is 
made, not with an actual event, but with a supposed case. 

Examples : — ?iftt %% f^ ft? $% ?ftiit 5Rra $f OT* *nft ita, the 
three walked as though the three Times {i.e., Past, Present, Future,) 
were walking incarnate'; %^T TO* $T TfT in KR 5% ita JTTOflT §T, 
'there was a continuous sound as if it were thundering'. 

The Presumptive Imperfect. 

623. This tense differs from the preceding, much as the 
absolute future differs from the contingent future; i.e. % 
whereas the contingent imperfect represents the action of 
the verb as possibly in progress, the presumptive imperfect 
represents it as probably in progress (§ 327). The absolute 
future of the auxiliary, however, never denotes the action 
as an objective reality, but only as assumed to be so. 

Thus, d WWft 5m 5R*ft $ffi, 'they will be (i.e., are probably) think- 
ing of me'; $rra* *p*l^ 9**^ *n^ ^^ Wi, 'your Brahmans will be 
expecting you'. 

The Negative Contingent Imperfect. 

624. This extremely rare tense represents an action conditionally 
assumed to have been in progress at a certain past time ; but invari- 
ably implies the negation of the condition. A single example will 
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suffice ; St ?jh to VT9 whit asm «rt$ %rft, ftT to i?rc 5i *5rrft, 'had you at 

that time been doing your work, you would not have got a beating 9 . 

Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 

625. The rules for the two constructions of the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, have been al- 
ready given (§335), and need not be repeated here. The 
following examples will abundantly illustrate those rules. 

( 1 ) The following are examples of the passive construction, in whioh 
the verb agrees with the objeot of the action, in gender and number : 
TO *l%T3T % 9f T ?TO TOUT HT, 'Nand and Jasodd had performed a heavy 
penance', lit., 'by Nand- Jasodd heavy penance was performed'; lit zgtm 
^ OTJ& SHTT^. 'Shri Kris/in played the pipe'; TO ^ *TO STOW folWT*, 
'he fed a thousand Brahmans'; ^r%TOT % TWUUl TOTT$, 'Jasodd sent for 
ropes'. 

a. In the case of pronouns the gender of the verb is of course de- 
termined by that of the noun to whioh the pronoun may refer. Thus, 
U* TO ^ m\ fafllT, 'what is this we have done V (sc. SRTO); and Sitd 
says (Ram. S.), $fi* Wltrer *ttV $t TOTJn, 'for what fault, (my) lord, 
am I deserted?'. 

b. The verb UK4I, when used with the instrument, idiomatically 
agrees, not with the objeot struck, but with the instrument of strik- 
ing, and the object is put in the genitive. Thus, TO ^ ftft HTOTC 
*nrfr, 'he struck me with a sword'; TO ^ TO S5T *TO¥ WRT, 'he boxed 
him', (i.e., 'struck him with the palm of the hand'). 

(2) The following are examples of the impersonal construction, in 
which the verb is always put in the masculine singular, without ref- 
erence to the gender or number of either the subjeot or object of the 
action : TO % ^tTn&KT ^T 3£79nf TTOT, 'the lord caused Jardwndh to 
be released'; ara ^ TO$S $35m «FT VQR $l&U H ite TTOT, ^Kans shut 
up Basuder and Deraki in one room'; 71 3 TO JTR? «ftr $OT, 'I saw that 
cow'; TO ^ SITR^ dlddl ^T TOTHT. 'he called his daughters'. 

a. The pronominal accusative plurals in $, like those with $T, 
whatever their gender may be, require the verb to be in the imper- 
sonal construction, in the masculine singular. Thus, TO 3 v$ 
TOT, 'he has kept these'; TO 3 ^% TOY srtOT, 'he caught and bound 

them'. 

42 
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626. As remarked before, the perfect, even of transitive verbs, is 
often construed actively in the Sdmdyan. To the examples given in 
§434, the following may be added : ?TO $4l 3TJTO TOTT^, 'have you 
seen the gracious prince of Raghtt ?'. 

a. The inflected perfect of the Rdmdyan, whether of intransitive or 
transitive verbs, is always used in the active construction. Besides 
the examples given in § 436, the following may be noted: ^Pnm qn$ 
1 flKftl $T^, 'why didst thou not kill me at my birth ?'; GRSTO qtfTH 
tJNUIN tow, 'they {i.e., the monkeys) said, Begin the destruction'; J?ft 
*n?hr ^?n TOnfeT, 'you have carried off Sitd, the mother of the world*. 
So in the modern colloquial of Allahabad, etc., people say, fm «FT 

WTfH, = H. H. TO % 8HT 9*3T, 'what did you say ?', etc , etc. 

b. So also the perfect in 51 or «IT (§ 439) is most commonly constru- 
ed aotively. But this termination is chiefly used in quasi oausals 
with a neuter sense. Thus, ^T WRZ WOTf, 'joy swelled in his 
breast'; CRTcr wrei qn^, 'all the monkeys fled'; UlT$H uijKJHI, 
'afterward he repented'. 

The Indefinite Perfect. 

627. The Indefinite Perfect (1) simply indicates an ac- 
tion as completed, without reference to any definite time. 
It thus nearly corresponds to the Greek aorist. 

Examples : — TO ^ UW «n?? 9?ffr, 'he said this thing'; UW itar Vh& il 
•1 mUT, 'no one discovered this secret'; WHJ W^, 'she became free froni 
fear'; ^TT *p«T U?*l W$Yi tt ^7R ^T5I *TRT wm, 'various sorts of trees 
ever bent with flowers and fruits'. 

(2) It may be used for the present perfect, when the 
time is evident from the context. 

Examples : — %% mih Sr IJ^H H OT$, 'who so powerful has aris- 
en in the house of Yadu ? ? ; ?TR 5TJ?! fe^f 51TO 5F&, 'you have escaped 
alive for many a day'. 

(3) Under similar conditions it is also used, where Eng- 
lish idiom would demand the pluperfect. 

Examples : — TOF& ^ si ^n tcr Qf four IT§, 'no one knew whither 
he had gone'; mm *R|^t sft a^rt ^ ifa\ to irit, 'when much of the 
army of the demons had been destroyed'. 
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(4) It is occasionally used where we would use the pres- 
ent, in general statements, when these are referred to as a 

matter of past experience. 
Examples : — nra ^ w* h mv gwRT it* * ftror, ftra 51 mgn #rf 

ran TTOT, 'whoever coming into the world takes not (lit., did not take) 
your name, that person, leaving ambrosia, drinks (/#., drank) poison'. 
a. So also, when used for the present perfect, it must sometimes be 
rendered by the present in English ; thus, $ Wih TWi 9R M#*M, 
'measuring (you) in (my) mind, I know (that you are not Brahmans)'. 

628. In the Rdmdyan and other arohaic poetry, one tense constant- 
ly discharges all the functions of the different compound perfect 
tenses of modern prose Hindi. Thus, ^m. . . .UHti) ^n^ NjHl^W itel, 
i Sati has gone and been born in the house of HimdchaV. Other 
illustrations will be found in §§ 436, 626, a. 

The Present Perfect. 

629. The Present perfect represents the action of a verb 
as complete, with a reference to the present time. 

Examples : — *W nft ?p? % titj|3 SlTO *, 'I have come to ask just 
this of you'; TO % ^i ^ mm 5FT *cm ^n $, 'since I have heard your 
honor's name'; tw$\l film $. . . .^ TOT $, '(whom) your father has 
kept shut ut>\ 

a. It is thus often used where English idiom would re- 
quire the present. 

Thus, ?m f^n^eRf wt S§ $T, 'why are you seated unconcerned ?'; 
mix sir ft ftTCT SRTOT* aitft \f, 'in each door wreaths and garlands are 
fastened'. 

b. It is more rarely used where we would have expected the 
past perfect ; as, in the Prem Sdgar, vafiijk ^m TOTT KKW? 5fT *w 
$T 1UU $, % ouoe the Raja Hurishchandra had become (or became) very 
liberal*. 

c. And in the following we would have expected the indefinite per- 
fect : wk 3F5! TTOT aft U*t % JTTC ftra^ §, 'I got (the cow) yesterday 
from the RajaV. 

Rem. In this case the action is regarded as effecting a result continuing 
to the present time ; whence the use of the present auxiliary. 
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The Past Perfect. 

630. The Past Perfect differs from the English pluper- 
fect, in that the latter always refers to a certain definite 
point of past time, prior to which the action or event 
occurred ; while this Hindi tense simply indicates that the 
action occurred prior to an interval of past time, which is 
not, necessarily, defined. The Hindi past perfect may there- 
fore be employed whenever an interval of time, definite or 
indefinite, has elapsed since the completion of the action. 

It is therefore often necessary to translate this tense by the Eng- 
lish indefinite past tense. Thus, $ ?p# 4JI4UM qrt3I wm in, 'I came 
to put you on your guard'; fare ^OTJ HW 4MJI W, 'when this person 
was born'; S B?t HjS 3l*t fi§* *t JTChl srt jtpc WTOT HT, 'they arrived 
where the lion had killed and eaten Prasen 9 ; TO $i TOR $ OT, (% W 
poet.=^ S,) 'you had, indeed, beoome immortaF. 

The Contingent Perfect. 

631. The Contingent Perfect represents a completed 
action as a mere hypothesis or assumption. Thus it may- 
be used (1) in conditional clauses, denoting the condition 
not as a fact, but as a mere assumption. 

Thus, St *m ^ $T$ Th*H«i srt mm & WOTT %t, 'if Nal have com- 
mitted some deed even of unkindness'. 

(2) It may express doubt ; 

as, ^^ % H «Kwt $T, 'may she not have spoken in jest ?\ 

(3) Or a concession ; 

as, St St 3j$ to ^ tVot $ra, 'whatever he may have cooked'. 

(4) It may describe a past possibility. 

Thus, U^tlgU « $$T «ff¥ aftru, flwfi *&fl St wtj^t %to, 'in the family 
of Yadu is no one who, fleeing, has left a (battle) field'. 

(5) It is often used in comparisons referring to past time, 
when the comparison is made, not with an actual, but with 
a supposed case. 

Thus, 5% . . . «R» ww # V&l ftrc mi 9ta, 'as if clouds of various 
had gathered round'. 
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a. In the Rdmdyan, also, this tense oocurs, but very rarely. Thus, 
$T OTTfTO qfc* dig frit, 'if he have ridiouled you in any thing'. 

Of the Presumptive Perfect. 

632. In the Presumptive perfect a completed action is 
assumed as an objective reality ; i.e., the action is denoted 
as a probability. It is thus often to be rendered by the aid 
of an English adverb. 

Examples : — srreTCR m WJ Tim yi $Tlft, 'what must have been the 
state of the child !'; *mi ^ UW $T*T ^^n tnn, 'your honor has doubt- 
less heard this oouplet'; *l£\ aft TOT* % igqrr tnn, 'it must have bent 
by the current of the river'. 

The Negative Contingent Perfect. 

633. The Negative Contingent Perfect is used only in 
the protasis and apodosis of conditional clauses. It always 
denotes an action or event as a past possibility which was 
not realized. 

Examples : — #T gr TO SIR *ft wt % WhKI WWJ ^T ftft Clf WTR ?ll^t 
% UTT tnpft $T&, 'if thou hadst even once called from the heart, then 
that cry of thine had reached beyond the stars'; qjfffl} Hf*) WFi WTH 
% 1 *n*t $T&, 'had I not killed my daughter with my own hand'. I 
have noted a single example in the Rdmdyan (8. K.)\ *h *l frffl 4hiT 
^T>I xit4, 'if I had not obtained intelligence of Sitd\ 

a. This tense differs from the Indefinite Imperfeot in conditional 
clauses, only in that it denotes the action as finished ; and it may 
thus often be a matter of indifferenoe which tense is employed. But 
when the completion of the action is an essential element in the sup- 
position, as in the second clause in the first of the above examples, 
then this perfeot tense should be used in preference to the imperfect. 

Of the Passive Conjugation. 

634. The Passive conjugation is employed in Hindi 
chiefly in the following cases : — 

(1) When the agent is either unknown, or is not to be 
definitely mentioned. 
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(2) It is elegantly used with a negative to express impos- 
sibility. The negative is regularly placed between the verb 
and the auxiliary. 

Examples are, under (1), — T* *FT ifcr 9i$ *n*T Trf *n?IT, 'the 
secret of this is not known'; TO wft 3ftf TO TTOT, 'else all the kings 
will be killed'; under (2), — 3H «RT «Rf TO W3I % Wimi *£t WTm, 'his 
strength cannot now be withstood by me'. 

635. Even neuter verbs may be thus conjugated passively. Thus 
WR % SHUT •f€f^lT?n, 4 I cannot come', Ht. 9 'it cannot be come by me'; 
xm ^TCT TOTT WIW 1 WR, 'without Rdm's favor one cannot come'. 

63G. The agent with the passive voioe is regularly put in the 
ablative, as in the above examples. But in the following from the Raj 
Nitty the agent is put in the locative with $— tre ; WT 9 TO1T »lfit ^ITO, 
'I am not able to walk*. Observe, that the case of the agent is never 
used with the passive conjugation. 

637. When the same passive verb in successive co-ordinated sen- 
tences, is used in different tenses, the participle of the principal verb 
is properly used only with the first auxiliary. Thus, 3m wft TW $T 
^ITH^f 5h 3lfH7), 'people have been, are, and will be killed*. 

638. The place of the English passive is often idiomatically taken 
by the neuter verbs in Hindi. Thus, 'these fields are being irrigat- 
ed*, is idiomatically rendered 9 *&?? T5§fl T9 \f. 

Rem. It will be remembered here, that many of these so-called neuter verbs 
are in reality corrupted I rakrit or Sanskrit passives (§i67, a.) 

639. The inflected passive forms found in archaic Hindi have been 
already illustrated (§§ 445, a, 610.) They are used under the same 
rules as the modern anal}*tic passive. 

Of Causal Verbs. 

640. Causal verbs call for little special remark. True 
causals are regularly followed by two accusatives. Exam- 
ples wall be found in §534, a. 

641. Sometimes the causal conveys the sense, not of 
causing an action, but (1), of allowing it to take place, or 
(2), of causing an action or state to continue. 

Thus, *ra «fh srani .., to *ren ^ St n^ft «* *S % 'with nails and 
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hair allowed to grow, all the kings were standing and making sup- 
plication'; wft flTCH T^IUTO ^ft$, 'if he kill thee, die ; if he save thee 
alive, live'. 

Of Compound Verbs. • 

642. In the Syntax of Compound verbs, the following 
points are chiefly to he noted. 

(1) In Intensive compound verbs, when the conjugated 
member is intransitive, the compound is always construed 
actively in the tenses of the perfect; whether the first 
member be transitive or intransitive. 

Thus in the following examples, although the simple verb, as a 
transitive, is construed passively with the case of the agent in the 
tenses of the perfect, yet the compound forms given are construed 
actively : — WQ *t ^r£fr wrk, 'he ate bread', but 35 ^ret Wl Jim, 'he ate 
up the bread'; 1? *t ^re 5&T $*3T, 'I saw it', but crw ^ TOT, 'it appear- 
ed'; TO ^ *g*TT, 'he heard', but 51* *R TH^, 'he is listening'. 

(2) On the other hand, in Frequentative and Permissive 
compounds, although the second conjugated member, when 
used alone, is always construed passively in the tenses of 
the perfect, yet in this combination it is always constru- 
ed actively. The same remark applies to the following 
compounds, in which ^n, ^n, or ht*tt, occur as the second 
element ; viz., to $*t, 'to go out', $t ^u, 'to follow', $*& rum, 
'to get a sight'. 

a. Also the following nominal verbs, denoting perception 
by the senses, although formed with the transitive $m, are 
always construed actively in all tenses ; viz., xzmi $5n, 'to 
appear'; *pn^ $rt. 'to sound' ( intr. ) ; Igmk $m, 'to smell' 
(intr.); ^mk $fT, 'to be felt'. In like manner is construed 
dreni 3*n, 'to be bound'. 

Examples : — CT5 TO*T HFHT, 'he was wont to go about'; ?i •flSf $93 
unn. 'I was not permitted to see'; d TO T*9, 'they set out'; W? ift 
fft# $T ram, 'he followed after me'; sftrit ?wf $9 htut, 'no one obtain- 
ed a sight'; $T uta nrarfc fail, 'two villages appeared'; wft 9*9 if*Y 
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^t4 fipn, 'nothing was heard by me'; sftrit |f*l $W$ HPIT, 'some 
flower emitted a perfume'; am OTT wfc ^^ V%n\, 'what was that 
which I felt P\ 

(3) Some compounds govern a different case from the single verb. 
Thus we say, OT ^ *J« % WZT, 'he said to me', but wft TO ftWT, 'he 
told me'. 

(4) In standard Hindi literature, the verbs W&n and WPfT, axe 
very rarely, if ever, used alone. But in the oolloquial they are 
thus used in some parts of the oountry, especially when the action 
referred to may be readily understood. 4J4MI, indeed, occurs alone 
in the Rdmdyan\ as, e.g., TOR^ frf ... itej *I6H 4idq, '(if) you are 
able, then . . . remove this sore trouble'. 

a. 4Jth«H is usually combined either with the root or the inflected 
infinitive in ^. But sometimes it is combined with the infinitive in 
V, as in the following : TTO ITU flTOi TO IT^f, 'Rdm will not be able 
to break the bow'. (Ram. Bdl. K.) 

b. Although WKTT is only used in composition with another verb, a 
causal, JISFrRT, 'to cause to finish', is formed from it, whioh is always 
used alone. 

(5) The idiom of the desiderative compound with fnftfd, as denot- 
ing obligation or duty, has been already explained (§610). 

643. In the colloquial, oompound verbs are often themselves com- 
pounded. Examples of such oolloquial expressions are as follows : 
?qtF$B #TC! *nft ^RIH *ra? T$, 'the gentlemen are just now in the act of 
starting'; «nrf TO ^nuiFT, 'it will not be possible'; 99 w& TO JiH, 'all 
have set to eating'. 

Of Adverbs. 

644. The use of many adverbs as substantives has been 
already explained (§ 496.) But the following additional 
particulars may be noted. 

645. to to followed by a negative, is to be rendered 
'until'; but, without the negative, 'as long as'. 

Thus, ^!RR%^ *IRK, is 'until I come', but mm mn $ ri. 'as long 
as I remain'; similarly, *fr $t forat . . . ?fr $t m\k «mt 9TCTO S$T&, 'as 
long as I live, never say anything again'. 

646. A relative adverb used as a substantive in the geni- 
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tive, is combined with the correlative to denote manner, 
place, etc., as unchanged ; as, wt srt ?3t, 'in exactly the same 
way'; inft srt ?nt, 'exactly in the same place'. 

647. m\ nan is idiomatically used of measure or extent 
in such phrases as, mft mn ?tr % $t *%, 'as far as you may 
be able*. m\ tor idiomatically denotes a measure as indefi- 
nitely large. Thus, St *r t**t $ wrf tor *£, 'how can I fully 
tell the alms he gave?'. This idiom cannot be literally 
translated. 

648. OTt (*rt), 'where', is idiomatically repeated in suc- 
cessive clauses to denote extreme disparity or incongruity. 

Examples : — SRlt n aiM* 4UMUM Wtri 5 *sra *?g, 'what equality 
between these beautiful children and these powerful wrestlers ?'; effli 
afora SCT fi§rg TOTO, 'what was the Jar-born' (Agastya, who drank the 
ocean !) 'in comparison with the boundless ocean ?\ 

649. The relative and correlative adverbs are conjoined 
to express universality. 

Examples : — "mi ?IW $&! $TC wrft, 'everywhere I see the two bro- 
thers'; ftrcrc l?nsrc •UHM^ret #lnr TO aft WTO 8H9t3, 'in every direc- 
tion the inhabitants of the town are recounting the exploits of the 
Lord'. 

650. BRff, — though derived from the Sanskrit W* (*psi), 'where', — 
is commonly to be rendered, 'how', or 'why'; thus, ^nf?TT* ^m WR HTdt, 
'Saviour of the world ! how shall I sing'; £taU4 SRfi T5RJTT "mil ffhfiT, 'why 
was Kekayi born into the world ?'. 

651. The indefinite sraf, 'somewhere', is used in compa- 
risons to denote excess as indefinitely great ; 5Rf¥ is also 
idiomatically used in expressions of doubt, as equivalent to 
the phrase 'by any chance'. 

Examples : — at* HT TB % OTf 3fff 9, 'that house is ever so much 
higher than this'; ewf sw wist qrcgr $T H *mn ^TO, 'surely by no 
chance can that deceitful Jkriir have oome again !'. 

a. For 5inrf, 5R??5 is used in the Rdmdyan ; as, qftl£ fli? iff, 'no- 
where is there darkness'. 

43 
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652. tot, tot, 'hither', 'thither', as also the dialectic to 
and to, are often used in successive clauses to express a 
contrast. 

Examples : — TOT HT qfik^g ^5n JKldill 5RT$ i TOT UOTi^l ihj! SiT^ 

Wn, 'here, then, Aniruddh Ji was greatly grieving, and there the 

prinoess was devoting herself to austerities'; TO TTO ftm $£ OTTO 

^ ^ ^ ©v 

ra3l4t xrni 5BTOT, 'here he parts from friend and loved one, there he 
beholds supernal joy'. 

653. For if, 'thus', the original Sanskrit ^n* occurs in the Rdmd- 
yan> with *&, 'this'; as, TCTtnm snff * sit?, lit., 'this (is) so — (it) can- 
not be said'; i.e., 'it oannot be told just as it is'. 

654. For wt with the negative, TOR is often used in the Rdmdyan 
and in other poetry ; as, STO H5CT «R?TO TOR «rmT, 'said the lord of 
Lankdy why dost thou not speak a word ?'. 

655. Wf, 'rather', 'sooner', I have only met with in poetry ; thus, 
ftA ?fcf OT otTt UUgWl, 'sooner might a fish live deprived of water 9 . 

656. The particle fa is elegantly used for an adverb of 
time, denoting an action as coincident with another men- 
tioned in the foregoing clause. 

Examples :-%^TO^^t^T^inT^...«T«^TOTivil^^vr. 
ITT, 'in a dream I was gazing on thee, when some one, lifting me up, 
brought me here'; «TO UTO T^ TOi lira *rfr ^ 9TOT, 'she was singing 
away, when Shiv Ji said'. 

657. The particles TO and TO! have been already explained and 
illustrated (§500). 

a. After a phrase or quotation, modern Hindi often uses $^r, 
where Sanskrit would have had *%. Thus, TORT OTT3R WT 1TO J*fT 
$^T WPft ^ MUM *i GR^, 'what has taken place, — without a motive 
let him not desire to know this'; JF[cH i) 3fflft sftsr 9iT TO^T $, %^T OTTO 
wi WJ WBV* *ft, 'considering that death bas seized our hair, let him 
praotice virtue'. In both these sentences, $^T, like the Sanskrit ^TW, 
marks the preceding clause as quoted, as it were, from the lips or 
mind of the subject of the sentence. 

658. The emphatic particle to, as remarked § 505, may 
be variously translated. In addition to the illustrations 
there given, the following may be noted. 
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&3 to 9TT fro 1WFT m in $, 'he was indeed wearied and exhausted 
by the journey'; W*m w* TfT TO3 i\ ^ 1RH, 'the child was saved, 
only the cart was broken'; 3TO TO it "WT^t, 'I will regard sorrow as 
very joy'; 9 najpsw mr "ft w§jn % 'how very wonderful are these 
doctrines !'; *i % ?m £t $T epmiT, 'I called you !', i.e. y you, and no one 
else ; OTYU TOR sft$g, 'should you go even without having been call- 
ed'; TO TOOTnft wni TOTRin %$ in, 'one imperishable kadam tree 
stood on the bank, (and) that only'. 

N. B. The emphatic particle hi is not to be confounded with the hi which 
in the Rdmdyan and other old poetry is the sign of the dative and accusative 
cases. In the Rdmdyan, hu, hun, or an is the common form of the emphatic 
affix. (Vid. §131, e.) 

Of Prepositions. 

659. The syntax of prepositions calls for little remark. 
Their real nature and construction have been already ex- 
plained (§§506,509.) 

660. mwK 9 'without', whnc, 'within', and rniH, 'before', are 
construed not only with the genitive, as previously noted, 
but also with the ablative. In the latter case there is al- 
ways an implied comparison. Sometimes it is of little con- 
sequence which is used ; but often the two constructions 
convey a slightly different sense. 

Thus, V5 ft OT3T, is, lit., 'on the outside'; but, ** % arnpt, 'outside 
of this'; ift wH ^T, is, 'walk before me'; but, OT wni % Slrit $WT, 'he 
ran ahead of me', etc, etc. 

a. ^ifrl commonly takes the noun in its oblique form, where suoh a 
form exists. In the following from the Rdmdyan, ^ifti exceptionally 
governs the accusative in ftp ; &£ WHH ^fftrffe ^ftm, 'he sat on the 
seat with the sage'. *\ , 

661. Many words which, when following a noun in* the genitive, 
must be rendered into English as prepositions, under other circum- 
stances must be regarded as nouns and often translated accordingly. 
Such, e*g. 9 are CRTOf, 8g. faftro, and many others. Thus, Sft wr% ft 
qnnr, 'on account of my going', but, TO CfiTO*, 'for this reason'. So 
also, in the following phrase, T^fi) has a prepositional force : tiffi Hire 
ft fad 9TTO, 'for whom have you come ?'. But in the following it must 
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be regarded as a substantive, signifying 'object'; HH nTO few WW, for 
what object have you come ?'. 

662. The inseparable preposition % 'with', is properly used only 
with pure Sanskrit nouns. In colloquial Hindi it is not often heard ; 
but it is more oommon in poetry ; as, e.g., W*pt v*+"3F0 *with (his) 
younger brother'; ^iw, 'with love'; 4JUKe*i4, 'with attendants'. 

Of Conjunctions. 

663. The copulative conjunction $k is used much less 
freely than the equivalent English 'and'; the conjunctive 
participle is often preferred to a finite verb followed by the 

conjunction (§597 (1) a.) 

Thus a Hindoo would not be likely to express the phrase, 'he went 
and saw the town', by 9* mn $1* 5firc *$T $W1, but rather, *3 $ VnKt 

•lire €fr $ot. 

a. It is also to he noted that Hindi idiom often requires 
the omission of the copulative between pairs of words 
where it would be necessary in English. 

Examples :— *l# «£ ft TOOT*, 'knowledge of good (and) evil'; CTl 

*pi *RT $StelT5IT, 'the giver of joy (and) sorrow'; W$T $#T, 'go 1 (and) 

see!'; ^[Wl JBRI^tf, 'Krinhn (and) Baldeo\ 

Rem. Such pbrases are doubtless conceived in the popular mind as equiva- 
lent to copulative compounds (§ 482). 

664. ft is to he rendered 'also', in an enumeration 
of particulars, hut in other cases it must be translated 
•even*. 

Thus, ft $c* ** $T mrnrm ft ft g i ft* I 3 SIT*, 'Shri Krishn Chand 
and also Balrdm Ji came to Dvdrikd'; but, ft *&m ffe & T9i& $T 9RF 
H*¥$fl *, Wen Shri Krixhn Chand gives nothing to any one'. 

a. After w&rds implying a comparison, ft must be rendered 'still', 
'yet', 'even'; as, *h* *ft $, 'there is still more'; vm ^ TO VX # *ft ^|T 
$, 'this tree is higher even than that house'. 

b. Sometimes, again, & can scarcely be rendered into English 
except by an emphasis ; thus, TO qrrai $9T ft 3TCJ m\ T $f , 'howsoever 
trivial this work may be'. 

665. The Sanskrit *lfq, 'also', 'even', is never used in conversa- 
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tion, and only now and then in poetry; thus, *rfh Jhuuuil ^TfSR wfifc 
IHFTO, 'even that which is most mysterious, the good make clear'. 

666. The phrase firo W ift, is often used as a copulative conjunc- 
tion, equivalent to 'moreover'; as, ftw tnAinf 9TO7T $, 'moreover he 
says this 9 . 

667. Of the disj unctive conjunctions, bit or tram, and in 
(Ar.) are the most common ; £ and £$t are dialectic. nR 
also is often used as a disjunctive. 

a. T5R and $ are especially used in short disjunctive phrases ; as, 
JTOT 8t sr WT, 4 be it good or evil'. But sometimes it is repeated before 
successive sentences ; as, «R fft % jfrft iftfa & unlitf * «RT^ £ VTT^U WT 
VRT *pl inj 51 *fTO, 'has not Hari had confidence in my affeotion P or 
hearing of the coming of Jardsandh, has the lord not come ?'. 

b. ftfrsrr is rare, but we find it in the Rdmdyan, as, mftjUH An TO 
ftfaff, or '(being) in the power of pride or love'. 

668. Sometimes in brief phrases, where it may be readily 

understood, the disjunctive may be omitted. 
Thus, ^xrra uwn^ ^n* t^ trni fag vni y * wealth and authority 

pass away, obtained (or) not obtained', i.e., 'they are gone even before 
we obtain them'. 

669. ir is commonly used as a conditional conjunction 
in the colloquial; unr, usually pronounced, and often written 
*re, is Sanskrit, and in conversation is somewhat pedantic. 

a. $T $ is sometimes used dialectically as a conditional conjunction. 
Thus, *h $ HW 51 trftf *TdHl4, 'if there is no treachery in his heart'. 

670. The conjunction ^t has a two fold sense, namely, 
'then', and 'indeed*. 

a. In the following passage the word occurs in both senses ; $T 39 
% 9j$ flfrrm m Cl ^ ^T q*t, 'if I had asked anything from him, then 
he would indeed assuredly have given it'. 

6. The illative ^T is only apparently used for the temporal con- 
junction. Thus, iflf WITWPC 4J4UI TTW ^5n ^1 ^#1 Jl5, 'having told this 
news, Narad Ji then went away'; where m suggests the aooomplish- 
ment of his object in telling the news, as the reason for his depar- 
ture'. 
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6. In other oases RT conveys a shade of meaning which can only 
be expressed in English by a peculiar stress of voioe ; as, e.g., famR- 
ofh "mtm crt srht Sim, ( lord of the three worlds, and oreator of the 
earth am IV. 

671. The concessive conjunction is trow (nfc+nni), 'al- 
though', to which fwfa, or frmft, 'yet', answers in the princi- 
pal clause. These are pure Sanskrit and are rarely used in 
the colloquial, except by pundits. The corrupted form 
ircrni is employed in the Rdmdyan. In the common collo- 
quial, #t & and fcr *ft are usually employed. 

672. «r*tt«P! and vrmi, 'perhaps', like many of the fore- 
going, are rarely heard, except from those conversant with 
Sanskrit. The Persian irm (*uw and ^m) is often heard 
instead. All these are regularly followed by the contin- 
gent future. The verbal forms ^r, m\ "m$, often take the 
place of these in the colloquial. 

673. fa is radically an explanatory particle ; its use as a 
final, = 'that', is easily derived from this explanatory sense. 

Thus, aw V5 *UH % JTOT fa £^, etc, 'for this reason he went, that 
he might see'; here fa is merely explicatory of the word *UH, 'reas- 
on'. And in cases where no such noun occurs in the prinoipal clause, 
it may be yet be understood. 

a. Often fa must be rendered by the word 'saying'; as, 8TW 11^ 
JHINI VI fa 3W 1ITO SOT vn$, 'he was propitiating this (deity), say- 
ing', When will that man appear ?\ 

b. Sometimes fa is used pleonastically, after a relative pronoun or 
adverb ; thus, SIT «n?f fa ?m H grw^, 'that thing which you said'; mi 
fa HTWT?5RT **WT *ft $*T *i¥ $T 3*Rm, 'since the supreme Spirit not 
even for an instant can be such'. Further illustration of the use of 
the conjunctions will be found in the section on compound sentenoes. 

Of Interjections. 

674. Interjections call for little remark. The following 
interjectional expressions require a nouu in the dative ; viz., 
OT, fas* or fferoRTC. 
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Thus, TOtaorc £kt WU, 'praise to God !', fajjTT ift ^ftfWI 3RT, 'a curse 
to my life !\ 

675. *ft or ^ changes final * to $ after a feminine noun. 
Thus, $nnm«! sra *re $ §g *m $, *I am the servant of the Abode 

of Compassion ; hear ! mother !'. 

Of the Repetition of Words. 

676. The repetition of words is a marked characteristic 
of Hindi idiom. Any part of speech, except a postposition 
or conjunction, may be repeated, to express, as the case 
may be, the various ideas of repetition, distribution, varie- 
ty, intensity, or continuance. 

677. Nouns when repeated may be taken (1) distribu- 
tive ly. 

Examples : — VR VR AJIHIHK $T X$ $, 'festivities were going on in 
each house'; at* ^PW ^PW TOR sra mft H, 'they in each birth find 
(their) abode in hell'. 

(2) Or the repetition may express variety. 

Thus, $51 $51 «fc *TOT, 'kings of various countries'. 

(3) To express intensity or emphasis, the noun is often 
repeated with the emphatic *t intervening. 

Thus, *R IT im IT 5Rf^ *nn, 'in his inmost soul he began to say'; 
*mt ^ aimt % 'in the very midst of the conversation'; TO mm ^ 
^f* 9if*ft in, 'all (the women) were saying nothing but Krishn, 
Krishn !'. 

a. When the first noun is in the plural, ^ is not used ; as, Hf % 
WTift *to, 'in their very hands'; TTl^t WR, 'blow on blow'. 

b. Sometimes the first noun is put in the genitive ; as, |Rlt «RT mi, 
lit., 'a fool of fools', i.e.> 'a very fool'; riBftt *ft ^T *ft «*, 'swarms up- 
on swarms of bees'. 

c. We have also noted the phrase TOT to, 'very milk', i.e.> 'pure 
milk'. 

(4) Sometimes the noun repeated is equivalent to an adverbial 
phrase ; as, utrh frtftf, 'in rows'. 

(5) The repetition sometimes suggests continuance in a place ; as, 
^¥QR * EiPift rarft n%i, 'walk along by the side of the road'. 
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678. For the repetition of nouns, etc., with the alteration of a let- 
ter, see § 482 (1) 6. 

679. Adjectives are repeated to express (1) intensity. 

Thus, litaft wtet HOT TO Tft $, 'the soft, soft wind is blowing'; *pft 
^ift trca, 'the cleanest clothes'. Sometimes the first adjeotive takes 
the genitive postposition ; as, |T# 5RT JTOT, 'extremely hungry'. 

(2) Or sometimes the repetition expresses variety ; 
Examples : — «rii *& ^5, 'various new pleasures'; WZ& Wl£ ^ta 

jjM3 ^rit. 'they began to play various unheard of plays'. 

(3) Or the adjectives may be'taken distributively. 
Thus, TO sf aif" 1JTO&, k each and everyone of the great Yadubafisis 9 . 

680. Numerals are repeated in a distributive sense. 
Thus, 3*1 sft ^h TH TO OT, 'ten sons were (born) to each one'. To 

the repeated numeral, the conjunctive participle qfttfi is often added 
(§ 504), as follows ; $T $T 5RT% TOF*| OT/'they went out by twos'; 1RF 
TO CRTS? *WTO, 'they came one by one'. 

681. Pronouns, when repeated, are often to be taken dis- 
tributively. Or the repetition may denote variety. 

Examples : — 3?%t % *TO% WFt TXl WTO UTO SCTT, 'having gone each 
one to his own house, they said — '; §T St faro fare are? eft TOpr *ft %T 
%T ?TT *ft$T, 'whatever different things each one may desire, that bring 
and give'; ^H WT OTT *rei VJ^ V 'what various sorrows do we experi- 
ence !\ 

a. But sftTi, repeated, is 'a few'; as, ?pg& $m mS #t4 €fri, 'some 
few may gain your favor'. 

682. The relative $OT is idiomatically repeated with the genitive 
postposition ; as, ^ 3FT &ST, 'exactly as before'; or, if the noun quali- 
fied be feminine, €w 3tf &ft TO 5Rt *UT T^t, 'his state remained juet 
as it was before'. 

683. Kepetition of verbs is confined to the participles. 
It may indicate (1) simple repetition of the action. 

Examples : — fft % to StTjrcr 9re WJZ UHCT fr5, ^Hari y breaking up 
the weapons one after another, threw them down'; TO ifrtft TO TO^ 
^R Sra % J$m JWH jfcE^ *nn, 'all the milk-maids repeatedly ques- 
tioning beast, bird, tree and vine, began to search'; *ra UTO TOR fin 
wu dsft $, 'the bees kept coming and resting on her face'. 
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(2) The repetition of certain verbs thus expresses in- 
tensity. 

Thus, W?J TOfini HWflni ^T ^T sct^ mn, % Indra> deeply repenting 
and weeping much, began to say\ 

(3) It may sometimes denote the continuance or 'pro- 
longation of the action. 

It will sometimes be found difficult to render this idiom into 
English, ^raft TOW VX %\ *npt 'walking on and on they reached 
home'; vit iKh % ^ ^ THI ifik* ft OT rarrd, 'in this way having 
gone on, he came and displayed his glory in the palace'; "*& ^wr qft 
Old srci TO wm $ift ^fu mi, 'to Shri Krishn, as he remained bound, 
came the reoollection of a former birth'. 

a. $Tfl $t?I, is rendered 'gradually', 'by degrees'. Peculiar is the 
phrase, mi^ 1 tnpR^ 1 *np^» *nay continued non-arrival'. 

b. Often the first of the repeated participles is put in the masou- 
line, and the second in the feminine ; as, f$HT T$ift, 'secretly'; 3*1 5& 
^BCT ^5u TO ... HlVR iwm m, 'all the milk-maids, making obeisanoe, 
with him looking on, — '. 

c. The perfect participles of a neuter and its active or causal are 
sometimes idiomatically joined together. Sometimes the compound 
has a reciprocal sense, as, TTRT 9TRt, 'mutual beating'; but often the 
combination 6eems to have a certain intensive force ; as, US OTHSI 
d$ TO3TO ft 9i3t % wb, 'whence came this calamity upon us sitting 
still ?\ . 

d. Similarly, an active or oausal participle is often prefixed idiom- 
atically to a neuter verb with an intervening negative, giving an em- 
phatic force. Thus, ftT TOOT HtTff ft£ 1 TO33I, 'they cannot in i:ny way 
be possibly effaced'. Or the reverse order is found, the neuter parti- 
ciple preceding ; thus, *«TOf WSlfltf m 1 nfi, 'the demons, mighty in 
strength, (even when) dead, were not killed'; H«J 3*fr sfdl£l, 'driven 
baok, they not in the least gave way'. 

684. The repetition of adverbs has already been noted. 
(§498.) The following illustrations are added, 
var ^ra $t* Era w *Tm ?wi toi ire tsrft fararcr irnrr, 'whenever 

religion suffers injury, then from time to time the lord, assuming 

various bodies—'; wt wfi a* *r*ut arcpl ^nft rut rut ^% *nw vmx zftk 

44 # 
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WIT, 'just in proportion as the girl began to grow, so he began to 
love her greatly'. 

a. An adverb may be repeated with the genitive postposition in- 
tervening, for the sake of emphasis. Sometimes the latter may also 
be in the emphatic form ; as, % (*si) H*t *RT nff %% vsmn *iroiT, 'that 
army in this very spot shall so vanish'; *RI Wl TO, 'at that very 
moment'. 

G85. Prepositions also are sometimes repeated with a 
modification of the sense similar to that above noted. 

Thus, 3f «R ritel srtal WTf ^sre jnft $, 'all along through the midst, 

bards were singing (his) renown'; ^pf fK4Nf*3t % UTO ura, 'close 

along by those same footsteps'; ift ift# qt# *$ *IT*h, 'follow along 

behind me'. 

Onomatopoeia. 

686. The fondness of the Hindoos for onomatopoetio words has 
been already mentioned. This regard for sound extends also to 
the construction of sentences, and is seen especially in the balanced 
structure of the language ; as in the marked tendenoy to throw sen- 
tences of all sorts into the relative and correlative form ; the express- 
ion of repeated action by repeating the word expressing the action ; 
the fondness for rhyme, even in prose, etc, etc. 

a. The following striking examples of onomatopoeia in the choioe of 
words, are from the Rdmdyan. In the description of the fighting of 
the monkeys against Rdvan we read, *wfe TCTCR5 W3 *RFl «f HOT ?nt 
^rik *W, 'the terrible monkey warriors, fighting, their bodies torn to 
pieces, are not diminished'; and the fighting of the bears is thus 
similarly desoribed ; TOTO etid^d Signs ^TTO ^*tf* TOTTY SUgni, 
'the bear host gnash and grind their teeth ; they eat, and howl, and 
(even) satiated, rush upon (their prey)'. 

Pakt II. Synthetic Syntax. 

Of the Construction of Sentences. 
I. — Or the Simple Sentence. 

Of the Parts of a Sentence. 
687. As in all language, the essential elements of a Hin- 
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di sentence are two, viz., subject and predicate, to which 
may be added the copula, as a formal, though not, as will 
appear, a necessary element of the sentence. We treat 
first of the simple sentence. 

688. The subject in Hindi, may be (1) a noun or pronoun 
in the nominative case ; or (2) two or more nouns or pro- 
nouns in the nominative ; or (3) an adjective or numeral 
used substantively in the nominative ; or (4) an infinitive ; 
or (5) any phrase or sentence. 

Examples are, of (1);— TOf& TTO WUT$, 'TukiDds has come'; S*r^ 
4HUI 3ft ^rcrar V 'these are the marks of a good man'; (2) ^rt $t* dt 
trcrcm ^ft *n*^f, *SArf Krishn and Balrdm Ji have come' ; $ *h* TO 
OTshrl, 'I and you will go*; (3) $T d*t V, 'two are there'; sftrfc TH^ ffV 
cR^JTT, 'no wise (man) will say'; (4) ?TH $T WIT $, 'you must go', lit., 
'to go is for you"; (5) 3*% OTC OTT *F»? 4h* WM ^A W Wll TOF ^ 
WMI HfrlT $, 'to them it falls to wander in this earthly oircle of re- 
peated births and deaths'. 

a. The oases in which a complete sentence introduced by Br stands 
as the subject of the verb, will be noticed in the Syntax of the Com- 
pound Sentence. 

b. Colloquially, the locative with ?W, $t, etc. is used as the subjeot 
of a sentence in such phrases as the following : TO JF& TOR «riV 
smn, 'not so much as one man came'; $T 3t TOR TO3 CT, 'as many as 
two hundred came'. 

689. The subject may sometimes be omitted; (1) when 
it can be readily supplied from the connexion, as, e.g., in 
questions, or in direct address ; or (2) when it is implied 
in the form of the verb ; or (3) in proverbs, where brevity 
is sought. 

Examples ; (1) mr S* W\m $ *t TO $, 'is he coming? yes (he) is 
coming'; $CT n% m\ frr^l M*IHH $T, 'son ! what conduct is this you dis- 
play ?'; (2) &T&*f *, '(I) am a Brahman'; (3) 3R?tt?HI Wl, 'earn, then eat*. 

a. In the phrase 4K4JAI $, the word nwfr or WW is to be understood 
as the subject of the verb, and is indeed often expressed. 

690. Sometimes by anakolouthon, a nominative, or the case of the 
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agent, stands without a verb, as jfrift in the following : jhxft ofr 3TCI 
WTH sftT M*Hl Of $T TV 5T % *n^ t*& *CT^ snff, 'the milk-maids, who 
had gone out to draw water — they, seeing the chariot coming in the 
distance, began to say — \ 

691. The predicate of a sentence may be (1) a verb ; (2) 
a noun or pronoun either in the nominative or some obli- 
que case ; (3) an adjective ; (4) a numeral ; or (5) any word 
or phrase used as a noun. 

Examples : — (1) 8Rf wnrrn, 'he will go'; (2) *T9 *RT *TO 91TOR $, 'his 
name is AhuW\ UW THIT CRT 5, 'this is the king's'; &fc $I<H trc $• *he 
iB on the house'; **\\im JTG J, 'the reason is this'; if? UM TOFB w $, 
'whose is this book ?'; %^T mw& fiu^ it HwV $, 'in no one is suoh pow- 
er': #T tra 5ft $nn, 'the son whom I shall have'; (3) TT8TT UJ^UIH ^T 
arat sh wrfit $, 'the lldjd Sisupdl is very mighty and renowned'; (4) 
ift w*m %ra* 0, 'my feet were sixteen'; (5) 1? toit iStwra S5T U6KJI *, 
*I am the messenger (/*'/., the sent) of ifcya Bhishmak 9 . 

692. The predicate verb is sometimes omitted when it can be easi- 
ly supplied from the context ; as, $T%t siftt $ TOTO TaRUT *tfR % jpf ^arnt 
S"^ft $ TO WR, 'both heroes saluted him, the one, regarding him as a 
spiritual guide, the other, holding him as a brother'. 

693. The copula, either explicitly, or as implied in a 
verbal form, is regularly required to connect the subject 
and predicate of a sentence. But even in prose the copula 
may often be omitted in Hindi, where it would be essen- 
tial in English or even in Urdu. 

a. Thus, in simple description, where the copula may be readily 
supplied, Hindi often characteristically omits it ; as, WHIU<) 9iT *IT- 
IpR «IT*? *TOT RR sft $T d£ *tfF SRT *m $Ct9i *TO 4jj3h, '(there was) a 
king of the oity of Mat hard, named Ahuk^ {who had) two sons; the 
name of one (was) Dcvak, the other (was) Uyrasen*. 

b. The copula is also often omitted in comparisons ; as, 3TOT ^it 
g<l6M) 30T?ft *ft TOR $3 Pfrnr ftra <filM«ft, 'the earth looked as fair as 
a beauty adorned'. 

c. Similarly, the copula is very commonly omitted in negative 
sentences ; as, * * wi filw Wfl SiT ^T«l «l^f, 'this (person has) no 
knowledge of anything'. 
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Rem. In such phrases the omission of the copula is in fact only apparent. 
Nahta, as remarked § 372, is a compound of the negative na with an archaic 
form of the copula, dh(j}. 

d. The copula is also usually omitted in proverbial expressions ; 
as, drct €RT TT€ liter, *stolen sugar is sweet'; $$?* $ TO 3 ^sfcsft *RT 
?ra, 'oil of jasmine on the head of a musk rat\ 

e. But when there is any emphasis on the time as to which any 
affirmation is made, as past, present, or future, the copula must be 
employed. 

694. The omission of the copula is extremely common in poetry ; 
indeed, in the Rdmdyan, its use is quite exceptional. Examples will 
be found in almost every line. Thus, TO ftlTO TO 5* $HT *rarct, 'in 
every way, all the people of the city (were) rejoiced'; WNJJlftl Ujujug- 
TOT, 'association with the good, (is) the root of joy and gladness*. 

a. But occasional examples of the use of the copula ocour, deter- 
mined by emphasis, or by the necessities of the metre ; as, e.g., JTI- 
TTCT $ 99T9 J$in. 'but difficult to be worshipped (is) Mahesh\ 

b. As in all languages, we must distinguish the occasional use of 
the substantive verb, not as a copula, but as an essential word. Thus, 
d §TTT m&ft \ fa km* $, 'those people admit that God exists'; tri) d 
m%H d $Tt¥ wH, '(those things) which have been, are, or shall be 
hereafter'. 

695. The predicate may belong to the subject in a greater or less 
degree as compared with other objeots. For illustrations of the syn- 
tax of adjectives in such oases, see § 566, under 'Comparison'. In 
the case of verbs, the comparison is expressed by prefixing the proper 
adverb. 

696. The subject and predicate may both be extended 
or defined, as in other languages, by the addition of vari- 
ous words in grammatical dependence upon them. The 
subject may be defined (1) by a noun or nouns in apposi- 
tion. 

Examples : — nurfwijH w 4f3ai<$ii Tren *roro? *n*\f, 'Rdjd Bhi&h- 

mak of Haxtindpur, (lit., resident of) has come'; STTtHsr Vfffcn ffTOT, 'the 
month Kdrtik came'. 

a. Here note the oommon idiom with the pronoun WF, whioh oocurs 
in the following phrase ; ** «ukRi«ii4) wn qft m\ uw wm * 3t 
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GRTO $, 'all the inhabitants of the city, whether men or women, were 
thus talking among themselves'. 

b. The common idiom whioh occurs in the following sentences 
must be regarded as an appositive construction : 7T$ $T #t8 qnf TTld, 
*I got two suits (of) clothes'; ^95 £& m$\ ^$t tot, 'not one drop (of) 
water fell'. 

c. In the following from the Prem Sdgar, OTTO? is a predicative 
adjunct of the personal pronoun $ : H m^m * jtffr $&, 'I, a ohild, (*>., 
although a ohild,) am thy enemy*. 

(2) The subject may be extended or defined by an ad- 
jective. In this case we may distinguish (a) the attribu- 
tive, and (b) the predicative construction. 

a. In the attributive construction, the adjective precedes the noon 
and forms conjointly with it one complex idea as, e.g., TO YTORt 9TCN 
«Fra jni 5, 'this frightful form is the Kali Yug\ 

b % In the predicative construction, the adjeotive follows the noun, 
and is apprehended separately from it, being, as it were, the predi- 
cate of an abridged relative clause. Thus, TO Wi W& WT fanSu TRI 9tt, 
'(if; I kill this (child), then I may reign without fear'. In the follow- 
ing both constructions oocur: 33 TO SRT 3qg TO TTCIiHItiMl) TOT ttarcsft 
«n*rrer UT, 'the youngest son of that Bal> very powerful, and greatly 
renowned, was Bdndmr\ 

(3) The subject may also be defined by a pronoun used 
adjectively. 

Thus, TO 5R9HT $ *rtsft ftft, 'this girl is thy niece'; #T TO! TO ii TO^, 

'the thing whioh you said'. 

(4) Or by a numeral. 

Thus, to afoai ^rat mk *ire, 'in the midst of this, the two brothers 
came'; $T STO dlJT f^^ni fW, 'two thousand warriors appeared'. 

(5) Or by a genitive. 

Thus, TO tot % ^m TO %T T%, 'all the people of the assembly held 
their peace'; TO ifaT tl^KU JRT J*n, 'now my desire has been ful- 
filled'. 

Bern. As the genitive is de facto an adjeotive, it admits of the two 
constructions mentioned above under (2). But as Hindi often imitates 
the Persian by placing the genitive after the governing noun, its 
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predicative charaoter oannot always be certainly inferred from its po- 
sition. But it is evidently used as a predioate in the following from 
the Prem Sugar : 9: 9ff*ffR $T TOR eft qfa ii WK *TOT, 'six ohiidren of 
theirs, then, Kam has slain'. 

(6) By an adjective participle. 

Here again, we have both (a) the attributive and (b) the predica- 
tive constructions. Thus, ^F TTCT ^fal C^t JTfl UT, 'a dead snake lay 
there'; but, in the predicative construction, ifsr 3TH JOT JW TOT *n, 
'a snake lay dead'; efo VTm SRtaflT 33 ^HTT ^m, 'Kans, fearing and 
trembling, rose and stood up'. 

697. The predicate of a sentence may be extended, 
(1) By a noun, pronoun, or any word or phrase used 
substantively. This includes several particulars. 

a. The direct object of a verb ; as, ?TH 3$ST 5R$T, 'declare the mess- 
age'; JTm HtaffR qi$ 3 £t$, 'Mjd Bhishmak said nothing'. The 
object may sometimes be a phrase or sentence ; as in the following, 

after a conjunctive participle ; tfifcra fereta $?! *TO ^TCl, 'seeing the 
sacrifice destroyed by the monkeys'; arm W $ VHZRZ W& 3T, 'hear- 
ing that the marriage procession had come near the house'; and, 
after an imperfect participle, WSTO arcra *pTC! TO TT^t, 'all the 
queens, on hearing (the words), The marriage procession will move'. 

Hem. Observe, that the object of the verb may itself again be 
defined in the same way as the subject noun (§096.) Thus, Sir 
Wrera WRl s&3t pardon my transgression'; V% 3R ft <M$d ^ $TTOfr, 
'do not leave them alone in the jungle'. 

b. Or the predicate, under the conditions specified in § 332, may be 
extended by the case of tho agent ; as, 9T9TT ^ &4HI$t sSt qwftl TOUT, 
'Brahma caused the gods to understand'. 

c. Or by a dative ; as, 4? & 3 ^sr ^rrsrifrt %[ «hm ifcl TOUT, *Nand 
Ji sent an invitation to all the Brahmans'. 

d. Or, in short, by any case of any noun or pronoun, defining the 
predicate in respect of time, place, manner, etc.; as, V%i $ fi% ft ftTOH 
srt W&i fain, 'they allowed Mohan to come into the house ; 33 % *R % 
fa^fT TO ihsR mn, 'all the former grief left his heart'; srni V&ft w 
ffr£fr TOR *tft&, 'the fire swept to the top of the mountain'. 

e. Or the defining noun may be a nominative in apposition with the 
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predicate ; as, ty«4*jj) ^ ITU 9 * inn dduitfi qfeq ihw ul tit 411 53T9N, 

'the names of the six systems are these, Nydya, Vaishe&hik, Sdhkhya, 
Yogya, Mimdnm, Veddnt\ In the following, the nominative defin- 
ing the predicate is appositive to the subject : ftrt W Wl&tll ^TOffl 
WT 5FT5I 4HJ)JU, 'her eighth child shall be born as thy death'. 

(2) The predicate may be extended by an adjective, or 
if a noun, also by a numeral. 

Examples : — TOTTT HT UTOT «&S, 'be pleased to purify our house'; 
3 TTSTT 3ft wx JTO^f, 'these are the king's four sons'; 5T* trifrt TOTT9 
HfSR sfan UT, 'that mountain was eleven yojam high'. 

(3) Or by a conjunctive participle. 

a. Observe that this partioiple always has the force of an adverbial 
adjunot of the predicate, expressing the various adverbial relations 
of time, place, manner, etc., as explained in §597. Besides the illus- 
trations there given, the following may be noted : fa ^ft *ITO H3T9 
$T wft ^t§ ^ *fit 'Nand Jl s being very sad, began to draw long 
sighs'; TT8I # £d>UI $ W&l SHHT SsTOT. 'having taken the kingdom, 
and issued a proclamation, he established his seat'. 

(3) Or by an adjective participle absolute (§596,(2)). 

Examples : — Uhtl3 TO T^l *4*HI St TOT wi. 'a number of days pass- 
ed staying in Mathurd'; "£\ ^CTT W% *8R ?|*ft ITTt 3*1 feS *TO % 'SArf 
Krishn Chand has come in company with a beautiful woman'. 

Bern. The conjunctive and adjective participles may, ogain themselves be 
defined in the same way as the tenses of a verb in the predicate of a sentence. 
For illustrations, see §§ 596 — 600. 

(4) The predicate may also be extended by a preposition 

with its case. 

Thus, TO $ T«R **ft ^rrai fa srt§ VR 1 #*&t, 'he saw no house with- 
out Shri Krixhn Chand- '; TO wjifr H%T?CT % UTO ^mt, 'all the milk-maids 

went to Tasodd\ 

(5) Or by an adverb. 

Thus, OT wm irejf ym, 'he beoame greatly pleased'; ifa *ff$T, 
'come quickly*. 

Agreement. 

698. Agreement is three fold, viz. ; (1) of an adjective 
used attributively with its noun ; (2) of an adjective in the 
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predicative construction with its noun ; (3), of the predi- 
cate of a sentence, whether verb or adjective, with the 
subject. 

699. The general rules regulating the agreement of an 
adjective attributive with its subject have been already 
stated and illustrated (§163). The same rules apply to the 
agreement of the genitive attributive with the noun it de- 
fines (140). 

700. But when an adjective or genitive attributive de- 
fines several nouns of different genders, usage as to agree- 
ment varies. 

(1) The attributive may, preferably, agree in gender with 
the nearest noun. 

Examples : — to & «ni $T &¥&, 4 his wife and children'; *p*T$ ^ft 
$T 3TC TO, 'your wife and four sons'. 

(2) Or the attributive may take the form of the mascu- 
line, as the 'more worthy' gender, even though the noun 
immediately following be feminine. 

Examples :— TOWTTT feftumife, 'your wife, sons, etc.'; TTTOTra *ft ^ 
*ra3 «mn $T WTWt «RT stcTOIT, 'Purusrdm Ji called his mother and 
brothers'. 

701. When an adjective or adjective participle occurs in 
the predicative construction with its noun, if the noun be 
in the accusative with aft, the adjective or participle regu- 
larly takes the form of the uninflected masculine singular, 
irrespective of the gender or case of the noun. 

Examples : — Si ftl?TO«f H iNff IKIthlft T5TO $T *i¥ #WIT £, 'in the 

three worlds I see no one so powerful'; «WIT ^T ^RRTT $H, 'seeing the 
city burning'. 

a. But occasionally the predicative adjective or partioiple takes the 
feminine termination even after the accusative with *Sl. Thus, in 
Damayanti % WR TT& At TO ^ ^ if mi^t $T¥T, 'you have left me, 
your handmaid, alone in the wilderness*. 

Bern. Hero the construction seems confused ; for although the adjective 

45 
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takes the feminine termination, the verb follows the usual rule and retains 
the masculine form after ho. 

b. Observe, that when a participle is found inflected after a noun 
with sftT, it is to be regarded, not as a predicative adjunct, but as in 
the absolute construction (596, (2)). Thus, *l*t WR ^fil $8imitt srt 
dS tnrfT *n, 'where he would find seated, sages, philosophers and gods'. 

702. The same rule as to agreement applies to the pronominal 
accusatives in * and * as to those in WT. Thus, TO fifi% ^p W&> 
•whom shall we regard as the real (one) ?\ 

a. But in this case, again, we occasionally find a different usage ; 
as, e.g., in the following from the Preni Sdgar ; OT S *•% *($$ U?I 
#TTOTT, 'do not leave this child alone in the jungle'. 

703. If the noun be in the nominative or the nominative 
form of the accusative, the predicative adjective or partici- 
ple agrees with it in gender and number, as in the attribut- 
ive construction. 

Thus, jkh 5Rt ore wt *T$t jft thltt\> -'why dost thou not fulfil the 
desire of (my) heart?'; ivni itomt itanft firoft^p, 'the cows, panting 
and lowing, are wandering about'; i^T %W 5F*?IT ... WTITT wA W 8ft 
WK£ WDTT, 'thus reflecting, Saddmd came near his house'. 

a. In the following phrase, we must supply the 1st personal pronoun ; 
gfl^WWS fllft Wll<Hl, 'you have left (me) alone in this wilderness'. 

704. The predicate verb, adjective, or noun must be in- 
flected to agree with the subject in number, gender and 
person, in so far as they may be capable of such inflection. 

Thus, annual $T ihmiwii 5 Src 3^5 VR 5Rt ?^l(l ^p, 'sacred 
science and military science, — these two procure (men) a high rank'; 
??TOt ^ fi J|3!fll ira CTCTIT .... Tim *n, 'in that very country was 
living a Brahman, by name Suddmd\ 

a. Observe, that the case of the perfect of transitive verbs as con- 
strued with ^, is no exception to this rule ; inasmuch as that which 
io English is the object, in this passive construction becomes the 
subject of the verb, with which it therefore agrees according to rule; 
as, ?8 (foglft §).. Tu$h\ iftra OT HHJkI, 7tY., 'or is the old love all for- 
gotten (by Bihdri) ?'; %T 3F&t tfg^a «RT STT5 ?JY, 'the six (daughters) 
were given in marriage to Basndcv\ 
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705. When the subject of a verb is a sentence, the predicate is 
always put in the 3rd masculine singular. Thus, in the passive 

construction, *$F Tfrtft 3 $FfT *pfr W^t, 'one milk-maid said, Listen, 
dear !\ 

706. When the subject is an honorific pronoun, an hon- 
orific plural, or a title of respect, although the reference is 
to an individual, the predicate or predicates must agree 
with it in the plural. 

a. It will often happen that the noun or adjective in the predicate 
nominative, will admit of no distinction in form for plurality. But 
if, with such a predicate, any inflectible adjunct be joined, it must 
take the plural inflection, as in the second of the following examples : 
5 TsrcnflT^P, 'this is Vidhdtd'; U*t TORI sfc SFf.T *, 'this is the Creator 
of the world'; *TN1 qra ?WF §TZ *rtni>, 'by what time will your honor 
return ?\ 

707. When a pronominal nominative plural refers to both mascu- 
line and feminine objects, the predicate takes the form of the mascu- 
line gender; as, §TIWT 5fit ^Sft dl^ ... tw **? HTT^f mftTi, 'Suddmd's 
wife said (to her husband), — Now we are experiencing great trouble'. 

708. "When the subject consists of two or more nouns or 
pronouns of different genders, the predicate and copula 
commonly agree in gender with the nearest noun. The 
same rule, it should be remarked, applies to an attributive 
adjunct under similar circumstances. 

Thus, TO sft Htf Sfa $T fTTC *p!T if, 'this (creature) had three eyes 
and four arms'; H44IIUH JSR UWn sriwfaFflT 5 ^ftt ^F *5R SR^ sft 
CFTTWRt^P, 'youth, wealth, authority, lack of judgment, these four are 
each occasions of failure'; 3lftift $TC H3 SHUT, 'a dust-storm and show- 
er came'. 

a. Some say that occasionally the attributive or predicate takes the mascu- 
line gender without reference to the gender of the nearest noun. But I am 
not able to find any good authority for such usage, and havo only noted the 
following illustration of it in literature : na purush na slri ay a, 'neither man 
nor woman came'. 

709. When the subject consists of two or more words of 
different persons, the verb then preferably agrees with the 
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1st person, rather than the 2nd or 3rd, and the 2nd, rather 
than the 3rd. 

a. Iu this case, if the person preferred be in the singular, the verb 
agrees with it in that number, even though another noun be associ- 
ated with it. Examples are as follows : QW m^TCT QRTOR1 WWHl %H 
JtjR •WW, 'you and I are not that imagined spirit of yours'; WRI « 
$K ?! 9ft *$ITT Vft ?! 4lw UK ate? HT, 'to-day thou and I will go to 
the place where thou and he were seated'; cnrf'9 $K UK ^ fHi m<un, 
'thou and he will not obtain leave to go there'. 

Bern. In the colloquial, however, many people follow the same rule with 
regard to agreement in the case of different persons, as when there are differ- 
ent genders; i.e., the verb is made to agree in person with the nearest word. 
Thus many would say, main aur tu chalegd, tu aw we chale&ge. 

710. When a subject noun denotes, not an individual, 
but a class, the predicate, although referring to a plurality 
individuals, is placed in the singular. 

Example : — *ra TOT "UTfU HT, 'the army was going aloDg\ So in 
the following, the subjects are construed as collectives : 5 $: fflft 
9TOPI sfc T3l3 WTTR fetUT, 'these six duties were appointed for the 
Brahman'; ?fcf T3?l TT7I «ft?f HOT, 'three days and nights passed'. 

a. On the same principle, OT, 'all', is often construed as a singu- 
lar ; as, TO sift Wl HTOi, 'all of them were troubled'; HW TO fim SST 
JXVM $, 'all these are faults in a friend'. 

711. Finally, it should be remarked that the common people, as 
might be expected, are often very careless of the laws of agreement. 
Deviations from rule are even found occasionally in literature. Thus 
we read, even in Prof. Eastwiok's carefully edited Prem Sugar, mvft 
8111 %T ^Tfli! Ilk, 'she went to invite her sister'. 

712. In poetry, moreover, the rules of agreement often give way 
to the necessities of the metre, as in the following, where £l, (plur.) 
is construed first with a singular verb, and afterwards with a plural : 
d U% «Rin QRTC nfar KlUl 9?irc g^rf^ 'those who, abandoning deceit, 
sing this tale, hear (it and) tell (it/. 

II. — Of Compound Sentences. 

A. Of Co-ordinate Sentences. 
713. When two or more connected sentences are gram* 
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matically independent of one another, they are called coor- 
dinate sentences ; and when one is dependent upon the 
other, it is called a subordinate sentence. 

714. Co-ordinate compound sentences in Hindi, as in 
other languages, may be classified as Copulative, Disjunc- 
tive, Adversative, and Causal. 

Copulative Sentences. 

715. The conjunctions proper to copulative co-ordination 
are shr and *ft. shr, 'and', joins two propositions when they 
are regarded as of equal importance, and as independent 
one of the other. $rc...*ft, 'and'. ... 'also', implies that the 
affirmation of the former clause is extended either, (a) in 
the subject, or (b) in the predicate. 

Examples : — a* TOI Wtt $TC TOT snfV 5TOT, 'he went away, and did 
not return'; "*ft ^&m "& msrit $TC fttekl+4 ^t wt 3f % *3H ^ nil, 'Shri 
Krishn departed, and Balrdm Ji also went off with him'; HJI uren 
WRt ^ $rc cnr sr^H raTOTUR *ft $, 'this man is virtuous, and be is 
also very learned'. 

a. Very often the oopula or verb may be omitted from either the 
first or the second member of the copulative sentence. Thus, H* 
ireir WRt $t SJfl ua^imM aft $, 'this man is both virtuous and also 
very learned*. The ellipsis of the verb in the second member, is 
more common in the colloquial speeoh than in literature. 

b. TOT or xrftf is often used as a copulative conjunction, with a re- 
sumptive force. Thus, TO ^ W eftl ^3T TOUT TOT ifcrsg & «RT *ft TOT 
TOUT, 'he lifted up J7shd\ again, he also bound Aniruddh Ji\ 

c. The pronominal phrase, T?U3HT*ft, lit, 'upon that also', is often 
used as a copulative conjunction, with an enhancive force ; as, ftra JIT 
h) tigwi u*ft &% 'moreover, men will do unrighteousness'. 

Disjunctive Sentences. 

716. Disjunctive co-ordinate sentences are connected by 
the conjunctions m or wot, ht, tost, £ and to, 'or'. Any 
of these may be repeated in successive clauses, when the 
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first must be rendered 'either', and the second, f or\ There 
is no difference in their meaning : ot is preferred to utot 
to connect single words ; *raar is preferred to connect sen- 
tences. 

Examples : — WH 1R %T $sft Wfl ^T *f$R qsfi^^i W&l w£t «RT TO$ 

^f, 'we can take them and drive away a dog, or make stakes of them'; 
V% U$I4 *n^T £ ift wH il £TCfr, 'throw him down, or drive him away 
from my presence'. Also see § 667, a, b. 

a. Sometimes sentences are disjunctively coordinated by the verb 
wfe .... *H% ; thus, OT$ mnJk fn% 1 W9, 'whether he come, or do not 
oome\ 

b. Negatively disjunctive sentences are connected by repeating 
with each the negative adverb, «f ; as, «f 33 3fal $ f CWf &£t J4&4I, 
'neither is there that place, nor that ruined oof. 

c. The first negative is sometimes omitted ; as, V% m^ 8RT *d «l 
^n^ CRT dioR, 'this (man) has neither joy at finding, nor sorrow at 
losing'. 

Adversative Sentences. 

717. In adversative coordination, two statements are 
contrasted with one another. These adversative sentences 
are of three kinds, viz. ; (1) the second proposition may be 
contradictory or exclusive of the first ; (2) it may be mere- 
ly restrictive of the former statement ; or (3) the contrast 
may be made by extending the former statement. 

a. It is doubtful whether Hindi as yet has strictly appropriated 
certain adversative conjunctions to introduce restrictive as distin- 
guished from contradictory adversative clauses. But, on the whole, the 
tendency seems to be, to introduce a contradictory adversative clause 
by T!T5t| (very rarely, T*s?!,) or the equivalent Arabic ^TOR ; while 
HT is commonly employed to introduce a sentence merely restrictive 
of the other. But an extensive adversative clause is regularly intro- 
duced by TOI, or the Arabic 6H*th. 

b. In the following examples, HT5?|, T5JRT and TIT, are used strictly 
in accordance with the principle above suggested: (1) ^tg «RT 8RT- 
itaTOT *rit *£f v&n OT *nn % *mi ^i«hH % CRT $, 'of the soul there 
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is no creator, but it has existed of itself from eternity'; £<lt4ll «FT 

urca sfc tra^ % «g$ i*f irar t^i to raro w ^wra £i tkraui $, 'a 

man of bad character gains nothing from reading the Shddra, but in 
this matter the nature prevails': (2) H ^ AT &i &i QKn wtH tR *WI 
ift ZlH % wfrm 1 «I#1IT, 'thou hast indeed slain many very mighty 
(men), but now thou shalt not escape alive out of my hand'; Wl il m 
WTO T3i mfi tIT *fi OT3I «F wm 1 *SiT, 'in his heart, indeed, he wish- 
ed to flee, but for shame flee he could not'. 

c. While these examples seem to sustain the principle suggested, 
it must be admitted that even good writers often fail to make this dis- 
tinction in the use of the different adversative conjunctions. Thus, 
in the following from the Bgem Sdgar, UW1 is used to express a 
mere restriction : Si ?ft WlH sftot ^ m??l ?| ftra «fc %tsrf jm 9iTTOT, 
'I am telling it before thee, but do not thou tell it before any one'. 
And in the following from the Shad Darshan, HT introduces a contra- 
dictory clause : SIT T^OTT m 4HI4I ^STT *$( $ H* TO il Wm SRlfs"- 
SRra % TOT yiCT $, 'the PW is not the composition of any one, but 
has existed of itself from eternity'. 

d. Examples (3) of extensive adversative clauses are as follows: 
Sflil STS^ 5RT Sg$ OTTO fk ^ wd 3TO to t£t sft* il it* ifer?, 'they paid 
no attention to their speaking, but turned their faces away from 
them'; ^TOT «ft OTTO 5RT^ % few ^wf MV% IBTO «RT^ % ftlQ $, 'it is not 
for establishing (the doctrine of a) God, but rather for disproving it'. 

Causal Sentences. 

718. In causal co-ordination, the one sentence denotes 
either the reason or the consequence, the cause or the effect 
of the other. A sentence denoting the cause or reason, is 
commonly introduced by the conjunction dilfiR, or the noun 
srtov, used conjunctively; a clause expressing a conse- 
quence or effect is introduced by the conjunctive phrases, 
to few to, to* rau to, to mm, or their equivalents. The con- 
junction to, 'therefore', is confined to Urdu. 

Examples :— TO ^¥ *pi TO satfs* ra^St ^ TOl^ raQ WE T TOT *WT $, 
4 I will give them happiness because they have endured great afflic- 
tion for me'; %*t cum it srcsn fesrc $ tow^ wrcra &fcm to ftw H 
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TO *TTirr CRT 4Jd<£*l **fll ^, 'not to do 6uch a deed, will stand as a sin 
before God, henoe I cherish this hope*. 

a. For TO raS, etc., the pronominal ablatives, TO %, IT $t, HI ft, 
etc., are often used to connect sentences in the causal relation, as, e.g., 
in the following : US Tl§ ^TTT flrtih HT %t UT sfe Xtm TO ^ft c^l, *this 
(vulture) will pursue and kill me, hence one can only succeed by 
having gone to him'. 

b. The connecting conjunction or phrase is sometimes omitted in 
cases where we must nevertheless recognize the sentences as coordi- 
nated in the causal relation. Thus, ift mfit SRT *itr fi*^ $ to WW 
frewR* 3*1 5Rt hflUfll TOT WTTfit, 'my worshippers are oppressed, (hence) 
I ought at this time to go and remove tkeir anxiety*. 

B. Subordinate Sentences. 

719. Subordinate sentences are of three kinds, viz. (1) 
Subordinate, (2) Adjective or Relative, (3) Adverbial. 
These will each be defined and explained in their order below. 

720. Before entering upon the consideration of subordinate clauses, 
it will be convenient to advert to a threefold classification of the 
tenses of the Hindi verb, as denoting the possible, the impossible, and 
the actual. I. The following four tenses denote an action or state 
of being, contingently, as merely possible, viz.; the Contingent Future, 
the Imperative, the Contingent Imperfect, and the Contingent Per- 
fect. II. The following are used to denote a supposition whose 
realization has become impossible ; viz., the Indefinite Imperfeot, the 
Negative Contingent Imperfeot, and the Negative Contingent Per- 
fect. Ill The remaining tenses are all indicative ; i.e., they all 
denote an aotion either as a reality, or as assumed to be such. In 
all the rules for the use of the tenses in subordinate sentences, it is 
to be remembered that the tenses of Class / are required when an 
action or state is regarded as a mere possibility; those of Class II are 
used to denote a past possibility which cannot now be realized ; * 
those of Class III, denote, under various phases, the actual and real. 
These statements will receive abundant illustration in the following 
sections. 

* It should be remarked, however, that the Indefinite Imperfect, in virtue 
of its double character (§§ 615, 616), belongs properly to both classes /and II. 
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Substantive Clauses. 

721. Those are called substantive clauses which are 
equivalent to a substantive expanded into a sentence. 

a. Thus, in the sentence UTttasR *SR $ U* wft ^ TOI «n?l $, 'that 
God ia one, is a fundamental doctrine of religion', the phrase luAl£K 
HR $, is evidently equivalent to the substantive phrase, iHtiliBK OFT 
Hfim, 'the Divine unity'. Again, in the sentence QRwft Y fti 91 *nrd- 
7TT, 'the phrase «r* *nstan is evidently equivalent to an accusative 
case after the verb WTO V 

722. Substantive clauses are of two kinds, (1) Subjective 
and (2) Predicative. Those are called subjective which 
stand either in the relation of a subject to the leading verb, 
or in apposition with the subject. Those are called predi- 
cative which limit or define the predicate of the leading 
sentence or any adjunct of that predicate. All subjective 
substantive clauses are regularly introduced by the parti- 
cle Rir, 'that'. 

Examples of subjective substantive clauses are as follows : — TO $ 
«FWT VSR TO ^ ^tm il W$ Iff, 'he said (lit. by him [was] said), I have 
nothing to do with Shri Khrishn\ Very commonly HW, 'this', stands 
as the subject of the leading clause, and the following substantive 
clause then stands in opposition with it ; thus, HI VQg $VKt $ Rf fl«pi 
*T «^ *% 3 India* 5RT **H ^R HTH SiTOT TOIRI 5RTTO 3, 4 thifl ifl 
evident, that for man by his own understanding to obtain the know- 
ledge of God, is extremely difficult. In the following sentence the 
substantive clause defines the subject %WT of the leading verb, as to 
its elements ; — TO TOU Sfifr %n?T ^$ *K«ft •w ^IT?ft VSR TO % %flH G$ 
&i $71^ Art 31$ WTnwt & utfff, 'the splendor of that occasion cannot 
be described, how before all (were) rows of enormous tusked and 
furious elephants'. 

a. After a leading clause expressing 'fitness', 'duty', 'obligation', 
etc., the verb of the substantive clause is regularly put in the contin- 
gent future, or one of the respectful forms of the imperative. Thus, 
a fa fl 9 fiff Kfi& CT 8*t for ?td, 'it is fitting that (you) send some one 

there'; TO m TOW $ HF TOt mitl, 'it is necessary that you go there'. 
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723. Predicative substantive clauses are of various forms. 
Thus, they may stand as the object, either of the verb in 
the leading clause, or of a participial adjunct in the lead- 
ing clause. In this case they are usually introduced by 
the particle fa. 

Examples : — RTW Jpl sriwgf ift %l WiJ WTOlttl HT VSR TO HIiCT BTH 
Bfit Wfll Wi 5R^T, "Narad the sage weut and comforted Aniruddh Ji 9 
(saying) — Do not be anxious about anything'; JJJHMlli) OT & ?R 4 
SiSrft Uh<Hi 9 HR % TSR% srt. 'the princess walks about, saying in her 
heart of hearts, — Whom shall I marry ?'; njR $vm W&T TO $R XT9X 
1TC *1T?U $, 'go and see what king is coming up against (us)'. 

a. Occasionally $T introduces the substantive clause, instead of fis. 
Thus, uwt T#r*\l\ $T TOf $TC «[«4ltM h «rw $ Wl $, 'consider this, 
what difference at all is there between Mathurd and BrinddbarC. 

b. Sometimes, especially before short clauses, VSR may be omitted ; 
as, fapfrBT sfrsft, TOT TO* *n#T, 'Chitrarekhd said, 'Friend, come 
here'. 

N. JB. It is very important to observe that after verbs 
of 'saying', 'thinking', 'wishing', etc., Hindi, unlike Eng- 
lish, does not admit the oratio obliqua. On the contrary, 
idiom demands that the words or thoughts of the speaker 
be cited as they pass in his mind. 

This principle makes it necessary, in translating from English in- 
to Hindi, to change both the tense and the person of the verb, as 
illustrated in the following examples : OT ^ 5R3T T3R 91TCHIT, 'he said 
he would come', lit., *by him said, I will come'; §rt STOT RR sra$5l qft 
Hrt, 'as he wished (i.e., was about to) kill Baldev\ lit., 'wished, May 
I kill Baldev\ 

a. In the Rdmdyan (Bdl K.) , we read, Wira TO mf( m ITCVTTO 
Sift *pi injf. Here there is an ellipsis of a conjunctive participle, as 
%THI , 'thinking', of which the substantive clause, ftfi TO *wf, is the 
object ; and these words, 'I have no son', are represented as actually- 
passing in the mind of the king. Thus we may render the passage 
in English idiom, 'sadness entered the heart of the king, as he 
thought how he had no son'. 
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724. Predicative substantive clauses, again, may express 
the purpose or object of the action of the leading verb. 

a. In this case, the substantive clause may be conceived of as in 
opposition to some such word as tfirar, or ig, 'reason', object', in the 
principal clause. Such a word is indeed, for the sake of greater 
clearnees, often expressed. The clause denoting the object or pur- 
pose, is introduced by the conjunction HR, or the relative $T used as 
a conjunction. The verb of the substantive clause expressing the 
purpose must be in the contingent future. Thus, OT ?p8 OT3TOH fk 
$Wl ^u*fi ^£ T5K ?p ^T 5FT JjfilUR «R* STPift, 'I wish to send you to 
Britiddban, that you may go and comfort them'; Si TSF& 5RT SR*& ^ if 
«imii r5TO ^ TO «TCR % OTTT T^r, 4 I will not perform even an act of 
religion, in order that I may remain free from this bondage'; H arrar 
% fJWMijgRT 5HiT #T W* TOT#t ii OT VSW t, 'do thou coax father that 
he may send me with the cowherds'. 

725. A negative clause denoting purpose is introduced 
by the phrase, %*t * St ra, followed by the contingent future. 
Thus, a*t si *in3i %*t * tT fa mi fitfr, 'do not go there, lest you 
fair. $*t is often omitted. 

a. Sometimes the connective must be supplied from the context ; 
as, *miFl V* TOIPtft <udl4i, 'I have no fear lest (my) hereafter should 
be ruined'. 

726. When the substantive clause denotes the result of 
an action, if that result be presented (1) merely as a wish 
or expectation, the verb must be in the contingent future ; 
if (2) as an objective reality, the verb must be in one of 
the indicative tenses; if (3) as unattainable or inconceiv- 
able, the verb must be in the indefinite imperfect. 

Thus (1) to %^ ***r tiraft? 4H3id vx fare «ft %wr *rc^ ^ jrtai 

9TT5 % HOT 3<5 UtS, 'let us cause to be made such a beautiful theatre 
that the people of each village immediately on hearing may rise aud 
run (to see it)'; (2) TOTCT ftmiWT smRf f fa film ^T #TC n?i **m f, 
'what is thy business in Mathurd that leaving (thy) father, thou art 
living here P';af^I^ wtia^T T** vt *&k£l. fa fas *^ s& Wi 
^51 ^ d nil tnft, 'in the wilderness alone, she was weeping away in 
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Buoh a manner that the beasts, and birds, hearing the voice of her 
weeping, were weeping (too)'; (3) W&m «ftT WT mni lit #T Wl 
«ftT $ *IT?IT, 'what power had Arjun, that he should carry away (my) 
sister?' 

Bern. The result of an action is in Hindi more frequently express- 
ed by an adjeotive olause introduced by a relative pronoun or pro- 
nominal, as illustrated in the next paragraph. 

Adjective Clauses. 

727. Those are called adjective (or relative) clauses 
which are equivalent to an adjective qualifying some word 
or clause in the leading sentence. 

a. For example, take the compound sentence, ift ^&m 3 CT Whftl 
cftr filHT $T ^ ^ $*t Of, 'Shri Krishn counted those lines which he 
had drawn'. Here the phrase introduced by $T qualifies the sub- 
stantive ^ftfifti $T after the manner of an adjective, and is indeed 
equivalent to WR^ TO ji ^WRftt sftT. 

728. All adjective clauses are regularly introduced by 
the relative pronoun or a pronominal adjective to which 
the corresponding correlative regularly answers in the 
principal clause. The relative clause may be regarded as 
a simple expansion of the correlative pronoun. Instead 
of the correlative, one of the demonstratives (as, u* , cnr, %^t, 
etc., or the pronominal to) may be used in the principal 
clause. 

a. Where especial distinctness is desired, the noun described by 
the adjective clause may be repeated in both the principal and sub- 
ordinate olauses. Thus, *TO%t *n TO W" HSIT mm VJ §T TO OTTO W 
$UIT OT, 'the army of demons which had come up around them, — that 
army cast a shadow as a cloud'; OT ETC WR IT «% ?n HZ W^T 9TOTO, 
'in whose body love dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground 
(of the dead) \ 

b. But, much more commonly, Hindi idiom, placing the relative 
olause with the noun first, omits the noun from the principal clause 
which follows. Thus, ftiffil u^ *ft m *T$ T?R# 1TO % *&TO it «RT3 
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*T$, 'the lord with perfect ease broke in pieces every weapon whioh 

was oast at Hari\ OTT* UT3R SRT *nR *Nt "& ^€m 3 8RWT HT ft^T *t 
TT?1 OT $ 6MIUI, 'a city twelve yojam square, such as iSAK Krishn had 
directed, he built in one night'. 

c. Sometimes, when the principal olause precedes, the substantive 
is omitted in the relative clause, as in English. Thus, dftiiqt TOI 
ftlJ4M H £3 $T ^RFT % WUl HT, 'Bhaumdsur sat in the 'Flower-chariot' 
which had come from Lankd\ 

d. Or the substantive may be omitted in both the principal and 
subordinate olause, when no particular person is intended, or when 
the reference is to a subject well known. Thus, St TCR $T^t eftr i\ \ i\ \\ 
%T WS *rt*TT KR trrctorr, 'he who shall kill those two, shall obtain the 
wealth his lips shall ask'; fore 3 ^ft 3*TT sfrr ^n TO OT ^t sft are *, 
'we are all in the power of Him who created the world'. 

e. Sometimes the correlative may be omitted from the leading 
clause especially in poetry ; as, ift *R «KT TO §n 3TC9i?n $ TORTCtr, 
'take out the thorn which is rankling in my heart'; $ wfaftg xxi x& 
%wm TOS* «R% TTOT & tSTTC, 'the weapons which fell on Anirurfdh, 
were cut in two on the edge of the stone'. In the common formula 
of assent from an inferior, St ^*T, or SIT *rrcn, there is an ellipsis of 
the entire principal clause (sc. $t %$ QfTOTT). 

/. The relative may be omitted from the subordinate clause. Thus, 
81% %T WT7i, 'those who escaped, fled'; iftS «fr$ mr* sfcra miUl, 'who is 
unfriendly to him who speaks kindly?'. This is especially common 
in poetry ; as, JJ4U443I *JJ U4M *JTCR mm OTTO? di\$\nTwitf* nfi 5RFC 
TSTW^T TCrcHfi fa#ra*l, 'the soft and beautiful oollyrium of the dust of 
(my) Guru's feet; (which is) nectar (to) the eyes, removing (all) de- 
fect of vision, — applying this to the clear eyes of the understanding, 
etc' 

g. Or, finally, where the connexion is quite plain, both the rela- 
tive and correlative pronouns are omitted ; as, ITCH ttfiHT 5TO $T *TTTT, 
*you have done well (in that you have) killed Kam\ 

729. The indicative tenses (Class III. §721) will appear 
in adjective clauses whenever the qualification is stated as 
a fact. Of this abundant illustration will be found in the 
above quotations. But when the qualification is not stated 
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as an objective reality, one of the contingent tenses is em- 
ployed. 

a. This is especially the case, (1) in adjective clauses, denoting the 
object, purpose, or prospective result of an action ; also, (2) in all in- 
definite specifications of number, quantity, quality, etc., where no 
particular individuals are intended. In this latter case; TOT, and 
*?RT or *?n are very commonly found in the principal clause ; and 
the subordinate clause is to be regarded as the expansion of that pro- 
nominal. Sometimes the adjective clause is introduced by TO, in- 
stead of $T. Examples are as follows : ( 1 ) fore ft ^cm 8TC!$E| *nft ftT 
«RT SRTST, 'do that thing by which Krinhn and Baldeo may come'; 
arim mf Trara TTO? ftm ftrc sft «KTT? * 3RTSJ, 'keep the king in such 
a way that he may never feel troubled about me'; (2) nra HTCGI ft 
MiftsioK CRT *s§ OTfrl $T, 4 in that Scripture in which there may be a 
clear account of God'; TilrH $TJF STTC it^liT 3<WIHI $T, 'as many 
people as may have come, invite them all'; ih&T *M^ <3U4U HK 3^1 
•IT*? Wi 1 *3T, 'such joy arose that sorrow remained not to (its) name'; 
TOT HUTU S^T ftT (K^msR ?T, 'lay such a plan as may be effective'; 
HKft Xf& H\wh SdT^ SHOTft, 'who has so much ability that (he) 
might set it forth ?' 

b. In the following the principal clause implies a condition, which 
not being realized, the result was impossible. Hence the Indefinite 
Imperfect (§615, [5]) is U6ed in the adjective clause, *dbl qft mr W1T& 
vt ftT TOTTfr 35f 5RT ^ ^TTfiT, 'what was Arjuns power that he should 
carry off our sister?' But in the following the contingent future is 
employed ; *T^f mHfw OTT w^i *ft ftT 4}rUi ft *rft, 'else what was 
their power that they should fight with the KauravsV 

c. Sometimes the adjeotive clause contains two or more relatives 
corresponding to as many correlatives in the principal clause. In 
this case English idiom requires that all except the leading relative 
be translated as indefinites. Thus, ftT ftff wra ^5R ftf* ftT$, 'what- 
ever one's disposition may be, that (disposition) seems good to him'; 
VSR % TWt WT3RT $OT WT jTTTfl $*sft T?R ?teh 'whatever affection exis- 
ted with any one, according to that they beheld the lord's form*. 

Item. A similar construction occurs with relative adverbs. 

d. Sometimes #ft, used adverbially, is elegantly substituted for 
the relative in final clauses, so that they assume the form of adverbi- 
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al clauses. Thus, #3 srm St^ am W& SJTJ %T Wit, 'make such an 
effort as that vain affection and gross error may depart'. 

e. Similarly Vft may take the place of the noun and relative 
which should appear in the adjective clause ; as, t3FU OT 1*1* *IS t fi 
W&, 'blessed that city whence they came'. 

Adverbial Clauses. 

730. The adverbial clause is the expansion of an adverb. 
It therefore defines the predicate of the principal clause in 
respect of time, place, manner, cause, or any other adver- 
bial idea. 

731. Temporal adverbial clauses are regularly intro- 
duced by ^a (*i* or $t), 'when', to which the correlative to 
(?i* or St) regularly corresponds in the principal clause. As 
remarked in § 496, related adverbial ideas are expressed by 
the combination of the postpositions 3, ?wr, etc., with the 
temporal adverb. 

Examples are as follows : m sift «l mm TO smra ft 3ltIY, 'when 
(they) found (him) not there, then they said among themselves'; — 
TO il *rni *** . . . . $K «R l*t TO TO TO il OTTO $. 'since you left me 
at the house of Nand, 1 have been subject to others'; TO! TOi ^faT, ?TST 
flCR *rroT, 'while there is life, there is hope\ 

a. For the above adverbs may be substituted various nouns denot- 
ing time, as WW, SRTH, fe^T etc., preceded by the relative pronoun in 
the subordinate, and the correlative, or a demonstrative in the prin- 
cipal clause. Thus, e.g., VSm WHI mmo; ^ft «ftT 8HHJ4 # HOT, tt 5RTH 
mvttg ^t iJNIlttl $. 'at the time Bdndmr carried off Aniruddh, Ani- 
ruddk was reflecting'. 

b. Occasionally a temporal clause is elegantly introduced by TO, 
as, 5T5 wax ater m, fiu TO H Tft4«liW4l % u* stcr sctt, 4 he was seated 
hungry when Vi*rdmitra said this word'. 

c. As in adjective clauses, the relative is often omitted ; as, TO 

jnnraT ^rftr wn. % €fa «R* ^nft **$ to t$\ ^m g*% ^ru foil sret *rrc, 

'all the milk-maids stood encircling him on every side, then Shri 
Krishn, taking them along, came to that place'; ^rch? vtim TTTOTjf TO*, 
'when conversation is actually going on, even then conceal (it) \ 
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732. Local Adverbial clauses are regularly introduced 
by the relative adverbs *r*t, or rcrar, or their equivalents, 
combined when necessary with various postpositions. The 
proper correlative or the demonstrative regularly follows in 
the principal clause. 

Thus, ^rei $i*w ^ftr d H^t Uht<3 m ^rafc #^w y? wt m*3 'seve- 
ral children playing came out where the sage Lomas was'; W*t *fo 
wn $ fffii ?p€ lit i^jran, 'where Kans has gone, will I send you too, 
to that very place'. 

a. When the principal olause precedes the subordinate, antf is 
commonly preferred to the correlative ?ntf ; as, ilMUi a*t Tf^f wrf . . . 
$r£ft aftr i|WR fad S£ d, 'the queens came where the two heroes were 
seated with the corpse', crff WR TO are$3 $Wfit il, 'he went to the 
very place where were Basudev and DevakV. 

b. Occasionally, as in temporal clauses, a noun of looality, com- 
bined with the relative or correlative pronoun, takes the place of one 
or both of the local adverbs ; as, SRI Vfc St* ?wt JTTCRT WT ^ ^rf^i f^UT, 
'blessed (is) this place, where the lord has come and revealed him- 
self. 

733. Modal Adverbial clauses are regularly introduced 
by the modal adverb «4, or it equivalents, followed by N, 
etc., in the principal clause. 

Thus, «3t va M«hd mm, rvH h\Tw\ *CT^ wif, 'as the chariot drew 
near, the milk-maids began to say — '. Or, rarely, the adverbial 
clause may be introduced by T3R, indicating it as the explication of 
itt in the leading sentence. Thus, vli 5R* $3qft sftr 9fTT# V3R #1 TM 3ft 
%TnT %T ?p5 TUT, 'speaking thus, I may save Devaki, namely, The one 
which I shall have I will give to you'. 

Rem. The latter clause here approximates closely in character to an objec- 
tive substantive clause ; but differs from it in that the sentence is not given 
as the very words to be spoken, so that it cannot stand in the relation of an 

accusative to the verb Wf. 

a. Still more common than the above, is the adverbial use of $% 
or its equivalents to introduce a modal clause. This is used almost 
invariably in introducing a comparison. Thus, $% snu ^ ofcf %\ *nr 

Wfit %T *pi fifUT $% €fr 1WTO CRT TT3 SRT JHIT UT5R 5R^, 'afl your 
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majesty, having destroyed Kans, gave joy to your worshippers, even 
bo, reigning over Madhupur, be pleased to take care of the people'; 
$% 8R ?Ki *) § *JTfl H, 'in whatsoever way it may be accomplished, 
so will we bring him\ 

b. When the principal clause precedes the other, the demonstra- 
tive is oommonly substituted for the correlative pronominal. Thus, 
^BT ^n ?TRT fa $% frft ?TO 8RT W& ?HI SRT HT5I TITO ^T *IR. 'they re- 
joice as an ascetic, having done penance, rejoices on reoeiving the 
fruit of that penance'. 

c. The correlative may be omitted from the principal clause ; as, 
€ta ^TO ^BTT % ^ta #?l TOg Hit, 'like bellows of the blacksmith, it 
breathes without life*. 

d. For $$ and dd, forfil and wm are often substituted in the 
Rdmdyan. The correlative, however, is often omitted. Thus, ftlfa 
UW 5FUT *prnra ifTC ftni? ifcl ffrro *praj tRIf, 'never tell this story 
to Hart, as you have told it to me', Jgfffl $TO TO *TO JCTO **|* 
•TO ftlftl Trar fiw irer, 'the Name removes the worshipper's despair, 
with (his) sin and sorrow, as the sun destroys the night'. 

e. As in other adverbial clauses, appropriate nouns combined with 
the relative and correlative pronouns, may take the plaoe of the 
modal adverb ; as, niff fomi HT 3lri) 9TOI, 'I will tell thee hereafter in 
what way it happened'. 

734. In temporal, local and modal adverbial clauses 
alike, one principle determines the use of the indicative or 
contingent tenses. When the adverbial clause is introduc- 
ed merely as a supposition, without reference to any ob- 
jective reality, then one of the three contingent tenses, 
future, imperfect, or perfect must be used ; but when it is 
presented as an objective reality, one of the indicative 
tenses. 

a. Thus, the contingent future is used in indefinite statements of 
time or plaoe ; as, TO 3* snd ;gifc w*t* ifa. 'when he comes, (then) 
let me know'; *r*t fa§ 3% «*t H5R¥ HT*9l, 'seize and bring him from 
wherever you may find him'. 

b. Similarly, one of the contingent tenses is oommonly employed 

in comparisons, when the object with which comparison is made, is 
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regarded merely as a mental conception. Thus, $Ftt At $3 g£ $% 
*Tnriit iww vfa <g£, 'the two heroes broke (upon them) as a lion 
might break upon a herd of elephants'. But when the illustration 
is regarded as an objective reality y one of the indicative tenses is em- 
ployed. Thus, to ^fl* srcirra %# %munrR ^nra i $% ^tcr h«i *i 

^iftrft JJtlfiM) ^WlfTl $, % Shri Krishn (and) Balrdm seemed as beauti- 
ful as seems the lightning in a dense storm-cloud'. 

Rem. The choice of the tense in comparisons is thus obviously determined 
entirely by the way in which the speaker or writer chooses to regard the ob- 
ject with which comparison is made. 

c. In poetry, the copula being omitted, the mode of conception is 
left undefined. Thus, 5fr JPfTWT OTf $T sft% *ra TsTOTO, 'He who 
is the unconditioned, how beoomes he conditioned P as the water'. 

735. Causal adverbial clauses express (1) the reason, 
ground, or consequence of the principal clause. They are 
commonly introduced by 5fr, used as a conjunction (§ 620), 
in the sense of 'since', or 'whereas*. The principal clause 
is then introduced by *h or $t. 

Examples : — W*? St %# J^l ft^f TO SRT$ §«l3aiHl irftS, 'sinoe we 
are in suoh trouble, we ought to have some deliverer'; UhHHl TOJ ata 
it Si BtSt wfr %nft ^, m ^fa OT 3? Tira *n $£, 'after some time, as 
TTdho Ji y having slept, arose, Nand went and sat beside him': — some- 
times the subordinate clause is not formally stated ; thus, % ^grat 
tror *fl$ % fM**R UICIH sft *juh $t *TOT $, 'so intelligent man after 
death passes into the oondition of a stone 9 . 

(2) Causal adverbial clauses may express the condition 
under which the action of the principal verb takes place, 
as the causa sine qua non of the event. The subordinate 
clause is called the protasis, and the principal clause the 
apodosis. The protasis, expressing the condition, is regu- 
larly introduced by $t or nftr or the Persian tor, 'if*; and 
the apodosis, by the illative m. 

736. It is important to give careful attention to the dis- 
criminative use of the tenses in compound sentences involv- 
ing a condition. The following principles are to be noted. 
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The realization of the condition may be (1) possible, (2) 
actual, or (3) impossible. Hence, three general cases pre- 
sent themselves :— * 

(1) The condition may be only subjectively assumed as 
a possibility > which may or may not be in accordance with 
fact. In this case the verb of the protasis must be in one 
of the three contingent tenses, future, imperfect or perfect. 
(§§ 604, 622, 631.) When the consequence is regarded as 
certainly following, if the condition be fulfilled, then the 
verb of the principal clause will be in one of the indicative 
tenses ; but when the conclusion is presented (&) as merely 
a possible issue, one of the contingent tenses must be em- 
ployed. 

Thus, «. sfiSI aft OTf&J *3f *nd ih WSfT igG tnQjft, 'if Jurdmidh 
should attack us to-morrow, then the people will have trouble'; 

$t fa^rcft & *mn t, ftnft §*er) *jt % ^rni «i ♦, 'if I should give the 

riches of the three worlds, yet I am not free from indebtedness to 
you'; #t $fip wrg to fag *rrat i ftr luuTwtaqh «i swrett, 'if I oome 

to-day without having slain this (demon) then let me not be called 
the servant of the lord of Raghv?\ — b. shr ^fr sfer *rrt ftl fsf&l ttm qrt, 
•if I but kill this woman, then I may reign without fear'; or, with 
the respeotful form for the contingent future ; dr snq ^| ^TUT *TT*9 
jb Si TO "ZUXQ UH\4k, 'if your honor wish to get rid of this, then I may 
suggest a plan*. Thus the contingent future is used in both apodo- 
sis and protasis to express a oonceivable hypothesis, with its conse- 
quence. Thus, $r far* ufti *mk *ra %t^ fa^r afiii $ttc fcri, 'if he 

should eat every day, the world would soon be a waste': — c. For 
the contingent future in the protasis the imperative may be sub- 
stituted; as, %T ^iUT 5RT 5R$T flT W\l 5R3f 8RT 3$f ^fTO, 'kindly tell 
me that, (i.e., if you will tell me,) 'then the doubt of my mind may 
be removed'. 

Rem. Observe (1) that as the Oriental dislikes direct and positive assertion 
a contingent tense is often used in Hindi, when English idiom would require 
the indicative : 

Bern. (2) It must also be remembered that in all but the most modern Hin- 
di these nice discriminations are constantly neglected, so that, in poetry 
especially e.g., we often find the forms of the contingent future, where the 
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letter of these rules would require absolute future; as, e.g., jo ihi barai amata 
bo hoi, where modern idiom would require hogd ; he who marries this girl shall 
become immortal*. 

(2) When the condition is assumed as a reality, or in the 
future, past or present time, as when its fulfilment is 
assuredly expected, then the protasis takes the verb in the 
absolute future or some other of the indicative tenses. In 
the apodosis the conditions above specified necessarily re- 
gulate the choice of a contingent or indicative tense. 

Examples : — 5fr$ Mftti^JH St m 5fit OTTOT* fcnft, 'if I come out, 
then he will be degraded': $T % TO 5RHJ tR*m * St 5RT8I feui^Jlf, 'if 
I now get angry, the business will be spoiled'; $T H ^ H*¥ ftfflT Sf 
$H *&R $ HUT, 'if you did not take him, then who else did carry 
him off?' 

(3) In the third place, both condition and consequence 
may be contrary to fact and impossible of realization. The 
protasis expresses a condition which was not realized, the 
apodosis a consequence which would have followed had 
not the condition failed. The verb of the protasis is com- 
monly put in the indefinite imperfect, much less frequent- 
ly in the negative contingent perfect, and very rarely in the 
negative contingent imperfect. The verb of the apodosis 
is commonly also found in the indefinite imperfect. 

Examples : — §1$ ?SH % 3R5 HtnS St df $S, 'had I asked any thing 
from him, he would have given (it); ah UW WOT WRIT ftlS w ^pwtT, 
♦had this story been going on, then I too should have heard (it); ^N 
$ jntn * $T?n St 3f aftT tiro * 8r?n, 'had I not oome, they had not 

had sin'. 

a. Sometimes the past imperfect is used in the apodosis ; thus, 
$T VTOIT St 3tT 3tR?tT HT, 'he was able to bring it, if he had wished 9 . 
The past tense, UT, of the copula is sometimes found alone in the 
apodosis ; thus, $T ?p ^ft ^lS St WSpr UT, 'it had been well if you 
had heard what I had to say*. 

737. The conditional conjunction is often omitted in all varieties 
of the conditional sentence. Thus, ^sr*RT ^ wT W^IT^ftT Vk, '(if) 
I go and live on the bank of the Jamna, then I may escape'. Here 
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. may be noted the common idiom, in which a verb is repeated with 
HT; as, e.g., wk SRg #m m flu, lit., ( (if) trouble be to me, then it may 
be', «>., 'very possibly I may have trouble'. 

a. In phrases introduced by «!*¥ ftt, or its equivalents, there is an 
ellipsis of the entire protasis except its negative. Thus, TOt *ran 
WTrarr vnffd «li^ %l OTT WTT*l8 fft# OTT ^l $, 'I ought to inform him 
at once, (if I do) not, then who knows what pain he may afterwards 
give P' Similar are the following passages from the Rdmdyan ; %TT 
<*aMW ?JRTf 8RwUT ItfPG. . . M h TOTO, 'that, lord of Rag hu, is to be 
done by you, else I shall not live'; 4JUN3 $T ^h srteR trot, fc be oheer- 
ful. else there is peril of your life'; ^$3 «R^TT ara*l TO wft iTnFfl $ 
WT^B ^?ff* wdft, *I endure thy hard words, wretch, else I would 
carry off Sitd by foroe\ 

b. The illative conjunction AT is also sometimes omitted from the 
apodosis ; and often, as in the following, both the illative and the 
conditional conjunction are omitted. Thus, 9im q# 3RRT ara T3TOT& 
\f, 'if occasion arise, then they show their strength'. This omission 
is speoially common in poetry ; as, TO WX $%j| ^m WT^T 9)TO* sftffl 
fiinm *rt *n*h, 'could I in any way at all know one trace (of her), 
I could in a moment conquer and bring captive Death himself'. 

738. Sometimes a olause is at once temporal and conditional. In 
this case, the protasis is introduced by TO, but the apodosis, by the 
illative ftl ; as, TO a* snd HT $ are, 'when he comes, then I may 
tell'; where AT represents the 'telling' as conditioned by the previous 
clause. 

a. Very often the temporal adverb is merely implied, and $T alone 
in the apodosis, marks the conditional oharaoter of the protasis. Thus, 
OT 9iT CTR 33T ftT 3*%t ^ WTf «FT VTifT, '(when) his meditation was 
broken, then, reflecting, he knew'; TO ftp* ran wftpi *treta *fr Jl9 
$1 atT $m 9 'one day (when) Rdjd Parikshti went to hunt, then he 
saw there — \ 

739. Concessive clauses are a species of conditionals, 
and are subject to the same rules as to the employment 
the tenses. The subordinate clause is introduced by irerfq, 
iwfq, #t nt, or even St alone ; to which rrcnfa, nsfii, or col- 
loquially fh *ft or irc, answer in the principal clause. 
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Examples : — ircrni S jrexr xp* *6KM *iiHfl ^j fnnfq ^ *& vi«V*4%U-. 

VIT eilfilH *n*NHI%l srfr $, 'although they regard man as intelligent, yet 
his intelligence is only a mere name'; VKVX qremre WT& wfil Stiff 
VF ^fj l?nn, 'although there is great uncertainty, yet hear a word 

of mine'; 5fr w^R *fw srermr # stcprtt 9*9 ^ffisra ftrcft tsrtt sn wist i 

fifUT -m^ 9 'if one should become inoaruate in countless births, and 
give never so much, yet an equivalent for learning oould not be 
given'; sftT^ ^FB $^ sftr Wi VR US W?t ^ «l $nnft, 'although one 
cherish this body yet it will never become his own'. 

a. Sometimes the coucessive conjunction is omitted ; thus, WT TFW 
St TOPfft W$ri ft T&y 'what though we have been worsted in this 
present battle ?' 

Of Interrogative Sentences. 

740. These present but little that calls for special remark. 
In the absence of any other interrogative word, a question 
is often indicated by the interrogative pronoun, mi (poet, fa 
[*ft] or fift), which in such cases is incapable of translation. 
When a question merely implies perplexity, so that a 
direct answer is not expected, the contingent future is em- 
ployed ; but when asked for information, one of the indica- 
tive tenses is required. 

Examples : — *H3l T** i)i<tt*l ft TSH1 «TO 9%, 'now how can one man- 
age to remain in Goknl ?' %% ^m sen 3|$ WIT 9?5TO ^J, 'are such peo- 
ple called any thing good Y TO WWR 9i% WT imnTT, 'how shall this 
dishonor be endured ?' — where the question is equivalent to a strong 
negative statement ; % W& 5RJT WK< 'why should I kill thee P' T mwtTif 
WS 5RW TO 95T3f. 'will the mother of Ram ever show obstinacy?' tfft 
?W ^l5cTW5 *rt sfcrit, 'are you one of the servants of Hari P' 

741. The Hindi exhibits a special fondness for interrogative forms. 
Thus, the interrogative is often substituted for the demonstrative, or 
correlative pronoun or adverb in the various oompound sentences 
above noted, — especially when surprise is expressed. Thus, w3 TOOT 
ofttitMM «FT ^T #T TCUT ffiR nra sft ^R ft vm *ft if *WT, 'how did pride 
ruin Rdvan and Kumbhakaran, so that not even one of their family 
remained!' TOU *TCH TOU %T*m tfcit §w iltsi fa* HTHT $&, 'Sitd 
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appeared between the two, like the Illusive Power between Brahm 
and the soul'; xxws grorigr wrt *nft H fill Wft m 9*Q *t W*R 3RITO d, 
'where does Raja Yudhishtir oome, but where the demon wa^ had 
built a palace P' 

Of the Collocation of Words. 

742. The normal order of the parts of a simple sentence in Hindi, 
is (1) subject, (2) predicate, (3) oopula, as TRW WTO $, 'man is a sin- 
ner'; TTR WTO arijFRTW $, % Rdm Das is wise'. But in the passive con- 
struction of transitive verbs, the case of the agent takes the first 
place, the subject nominative or the accusative the second, and the 
predicate verb the last place ; as, TO ^ 4J**wt TOT$, 'he sent for ropes'. 

743. Hindi, however, allows of the greatest liberty in deviating 
from this normal order, whether for the sake of emphasis, or to meet 
the necessities of metre in poetry, and of rhythm even in prose. In 
general, a word is rendered emphatic in proportion as it is displaced 
from its normal position in the sentence. Thus, the subjeot is ren- 
dered emphatic when last in the sentence ; as, traiff w WTTI tffT Whgflwfr 
mft, 'base-born women desert their husbands'. The predicate is also 
emphasized by placing it after the copula, last in the sentence ; as, 
TTOTTT TRW $ 3g?l 4h* WTW } 'QrjT, 'abundant is your merit, and your 
sin little ; d^f 5WT WW *?$ ^ ^*, 'this is the lord of Brahma, Rudra 
and Indra\ Or the predicate, if emphatic, may take the first plaoe 
in the sentence ; as, WTTOIT S4 ^f $T W anw eft %5IT 5ROT \f , 'those are 
powerful, who obey their parents'. 

744. The copula reoeivos the greatest emphasis when placed in the 
beginning of a sentence ; as, $ St 3F5WT, 'it is indeed good'. This is 
especially common, to heighten the effect of a following adversative 
clause ; as, $ fiT JlCta, W* 9%7TR, 'he is indeed poor, but wise'; H St 
WTOH *Nl % WT ... TWW3 WTO?! $T *%\i, 'they are indeed well, but... are 
in much anxiety'. 

745. The object of a transitive verb regularly immediately pre- 
cedes it ; as, aw WW WiT HKfH 3, 'he is beating me', but is emphasized 
when first in the sentence ; thus, WW *nft?l SRT^i £% *ft§IIT, 'this un- 
conquerable one how shall I conquer ?' A less emphatio position is 
the last ; as, % anfcn W% wr miltl *|$, 'he who marries her, will kill 
me\ The transitive verb itself is emphatio in the first place ; thus, 
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3RT^ SRW1 frfi? OT. 'shall 7 kill thee ?' and also in the following ; $T $ft 
Wt «lff, *why do you not give it ?' 

a. If a verb have an indirect object, this regularly immediately 
precedes the direot object ; as, $ ?m «FT US fsRftTSI $RT ¥, 'I give you 
this book'. But words denoting the motive or object of an action, 
are regularly placed immediately before the verb ; as, Wt TO 9iT WW&1 
Him, *he came to save us'. But for emphasis it may follow the verb. 
Thus, u* W|T mm $ inrr %T J^J $%, 'to afflict the people this demoa 
has oome\ 

746. In contrasted clauses the emphatic words may be placed, the 
one at the beginning of the first clause, the other, last in the second ; 
thus, £^f TOT TO ^, 1* sfcr firm ?W1, 'sorrow he endured, to us gave 
happiuesH 9 . 

747. In interjectional phrases, the following is an illustration of 
the common order ; \3FH 9 TOTOBK *fr, 'praise unto God !' But the 
copula may sometimes be omitted, and the order inverted ; thus, 
TOwt $% xfifm «ftr snrsnr nsTCWH, '2Wst ! on such a sinner, again and 
again a curse !' 

748. The vocative usually stands first in a sentence, but may 
come last for emphasis ; as, 3 ^ U* spn TOUT HTnRt, 'what is this thou 
hast done, thou wicked woman ?' 

749. When pronouns of different persons follow one another in 
the same construction, the order is the reverse of English, the 1st 
person always precedes the 2nd, and the 3rd. Thus, TO IW ^ mr ura 
qTUT, 'what fruit have you and I obtained !' JTOreft 3 *$ ?n* $CR #i) 
iNn, 'The guru 9 8 wife had sent us and you to get firewood'. 

750. Attributive adjuncts, whether adjectives, participles, or geni- 
tives, invariably precede the nouns they qualify. When they follow 
they are to be taken predioatively and are thus rendered emphatic. 
The only exception to the statement is in the case of the genitive 
whioh. in books written under the influence of Persian, often follows 
the substantive in imitation of Persian idiom. 

Examples are, OT OT^ TOTfr $, 'that is a large town'; JS% ^ TOV9i 
$, 'this is my book'; ^ ^ 5Wt *ft ^ TO* %T ^rt, «I saw a dead lion 
there'. But reversing the order, these all become predicative ad- 
juncts. Thus, a* 3TC& «nft t, 'that town is large'; H* u«Kh Srt $, 
'this book is mine'; $ *t a*t TO P$* *TCT jpn ^n, 'I saw a lion dead 
there'. 
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751. Appositive adjuncts are regularly treated as attributives, and 
precede the noun which they define ; thus, *llt*l W II* THI, 'JRdrn 
the son of DamratK; VRn^t *f*TC, 'the goldsmith BhavdnV. 

752. All adjuncts, whether attributive or predicative, 
are rendered emphatic by separation from the noun which 

they qualify. 

Thus, TTOTm «ffT *ft ?ra rl*l <PC Wi ^tnr. 'even Brahmd will not 
have any power over you'; «R*I gll ft xxm 3TldY mTtiUHl. 'in the 2Ttf/t 
Yug kings have arisen (who are) proud 9 ; ^TTT tlia TOPIT V ?TO ^?I *Ut 
■Sll* %TW, 'I have four feet, (Ws.,) penance, truth, meroy, and medita* 
tion\ 

753. Adverbial adjuncts, whether words or phrases, as, 
e.g., conjunctive participles with their adjuncts, regularly 
closely precede the verb they qualify* They may even 
come between a verb and its object. In accordance with 
the general principle above noted, they become emphatic 
in proportion to their separation from the verb. Or em- 
phasis may be expressed by placing them after the verb. 

Thus, Vt& Wtift, 'come quiokly !' 81 CRTlft it *57n *JT, 'he was 
living in KdshV; tn TO % Wt Sr cm?IT 9 'he would every day say to 
me — ', ?W tFteRT ##T, 'go and see'. But with more or less emphasis 
*T FR a* *W % «FWT, 'every day he would say to me'; fm 9TT$TJ) 5RSL 
'when will you come ?', etc., etc. 

754. When the negative is used with componnd verbs, the empha- 
sis of the negation properly falls upon that part of the compound to 
which it is immediately prefixed ; as, e .£., ^ q£f T5W TOFcIt it. 'I am 
not able to write 9 ; but, 3i T&m Htfwf&U *, 4 I am not able to write'. 
The force of illustrations is indeed lessened when dissevered from 
the context ; but the following may be of some value : "& zgvm $& 
*TT ?ra % flT W9 1 Sf5l TOT, W Sltal ^ 41441 Ul . ^a T$, 'Shri Krishn 
Chand with his mouth indeed was unable to xpeak % but with eyes 
full of tears stood gazing'. Here the emphasis is on the speaking ; 
but in the following, it is the fact of ability on which the stress of 
denial falls ; Si Wtm arte VSP&1 d TOI Sifa gn lk *TT fereS T$ if* foil 
^m % sfal $ TO wf 33R7TT, 'my feet are twenty in all, now in the 

Kali Yug four out of the twenty are left, hence to walk I am unable'. 

48 
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Again, as appears from the context, with an emphasis on the prohi- 
bition ; — fm wwi *TO 3RT . . . M*u3 «l £r 'do not allow your sister to 
come out'; but with a different emphasis, i^T WT filfX if ddm ^Ulf 
^R VKl «f WR TTOT, 'he took up and carried Ushd to the palaoe, and 
did not let her return 9 . 

a. Observe that when the passive conjugation is used in strong 
denials the negative, in accordance with the above, is almost invari- 
ably placed immediately before the auxiliary. Examples are very 
numerous ; thus, TO WTO OT %TW 9flf QRm «w WW, 'to describe 
the beauty of that tune is impossible'; «ril 3TCHT snni CT?g, 'for me to 
walk is impossible*. 

755. Of conjunctions it is to be observed, that *ft must always 
immediately follow the word which it emphasizes. Thus, ifcT ift TOi 
iteT TOfff *n, 'one son of mine also was reading ; i.e., of mine, as well 
as of some other person ; but, $TT m TO *ft tram HT, 'one son, also, 
of mine, was reading ; or with yet a different sense, fta TOi TO TOHT 
*ft HT 'one son of mine was reading also'; $T, as a particle of empha- 
sis, regularly follows the word which its emphasizes ; as, $ % to* 
srr^JTT, 'I indeed, will surely come*. But as an illative particle it 
commonly takes the first place in the sentence ; as, %T 3TTU OTVT *Pfc 
?fr TO OTtmm $ro snS 'if your honor will give permission, then 
I will go and see my birth-place'. 

a. %R (<TO, *fr, $T, St) 'and', HF, 'that', me**!, fTC, fww, 'but', 'yet', 
an, *HTOT, or UT, 'or', must occupy the first place in the sentence they 
introduce, or immediately precede the phrase they annex. #T or unr, 
•if. TOJTii, *tottij, etc., 'although', regularly take the first plaoe in 
the sentence. But after emphatic words may precede them. Thus, 
TO mwOl $T snd wfr &T & to % %T bwt sfto $T *sft, 'this man, even if 
he come, then of what use can he be ?' df TTJI! 037% CTfft £t 3R3PI 
$ fmnci vsf& Wf A 5R5 $?IT lit, 'that Rdjd % although very wealthy 
indeed, yet never gives any thing at all to any one'. 

756. As to the arrangement of the various members of a compound 
sentence, the following points are to be observed : — 

(1) Final substantive clauses introduced by TCfi, 'that', and causal 
sentences introduced by swtfiii, 'because', can never stand first aa 
sometimes in English. Thus, % TO TOd WOT if T3R mm % ikz $TH, 
* I have come that I may have an interview with you'; WK % to gn 
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$ twt wwV srrciT gwtfwi mr toit tr wferes topA wft m wp£ji, 'it is impos- 
sible for me to remain in this age, because Shudras, becoming kings, 
will exercise more injustice over me\ 

a. But final and causal sentences introduced by the relative pro- 
noun may emphatically precede the principal clause. Thus, fro WWI 
WWTW wftr nra % WFW JJiliH $TW, 'contrive such such a plan as that your 
birth may prove fruitful (of good)'. 

b. Adjective olauses introduced by the relative dT, regularly pre- 
cede the correlative clause ; but the relative when emphatic may be 
placed last. Thus, OW WW OTTO WiT $ $T WWI W* 9$, 'that spiritual 
guide is of use who is able to remove sorrow'; WW W*W TgUM ft $£ shr 
^WiT % *ITWT WT, 'he sat in that flower-chariot which had come from 
Lanka 9 . 

757. Adverbial clauses, denoting place, time, manner, or the con- 
dition of an action, usually precede the principal olause which they 
follow. But when there is emphasis upon the principal sentence it 
will preoede the subordinate clause. 

a. It is to be especially observed that a conditional clause cannot 
follow the principal clause as freely as in English. The learner 
should be especially careful, in translating such English phrases, as, 
he will go if you will', to avoid the English order, as in most cases 
the Hindi will then be obscure. The conditional clause in Hindi 
very rarely and exceptionally takes the second place in a compound 
sentence. 

b. Examples of the emphatic position of the principal before the 
adverbial clause are as follows : — WW ^ ^T WW ?!*ft ^TTWT WT TO wt 9jtw 
W% ^ ... 5RI ^ TOT Wift, 'we indeed knew this even that time when 
Shri Krish?} Chand protected Braf; WTTW ^ aiwt $WT wft St WW wft WTO 
?£t, 'your honor has exeroised great compassion, that you have come 
and taken thought for me'. 

758. It is important to remark that in poetry, all rules and prin- 
ciples touohing the position of words and sentences, give way to the 
exigencies of the verse. Thus even the order of the parts of com- 
pound words is reversed ; as, e.g., in TCWWWW for WWWWWW, 'destroyer 
of Mayan 9 , to rhyme with WWW in the previous line. Words denot- 
ing plurality (§ 147) may precede the noun they modify ; as, $fw WW 
HT$ 'they utter abusive words'. Even the postpositions may pre- 
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cede the noun ; as, Ufa* ftlSR^ for ftrS^t it. 'in the Triple junction 9 . 
And an attributive may follow its noun, even at a long distance ; as, 
^g W6UI1JK Tsr «&r^ u^, 'who has made this ocean of life as sand'. 
And' a conditional conjunction may appear in the end of the sentence 
to which it belongs ; as, eRll£Uju3ltl<ft TO OTTO H*fa, 'although thy 
arrows could dry up ten million oceans*. And the parts of compouud 
verbs are separated and inverted, quite at the pleasure of the poet, 
as illustrated in §447, (1). 



SUPPLEMENT. 



Prosody. 

1. The Hindi system of prosody, in its fundamental principles, if 
substantially identical with that of the Sanskrit. In no modern 
language, probably, has prosody been so elaborately developed as in 
Hindi. Indeed, as yet, prose Hindi is quite exceptional, and almost 
owes its existence to the stimulus of a foreign government, or the 
labors of missionaries ; who, as might be expected, are for the most 
part unable to write a foreign language exoept in prose. Native 
writers, left to themselves, have almost without exception written in 
verse, and their labors have resulted in a system of versification 
which for inexhaustible variety, as well as for its intrinsic beauty, is 
probably unsurpassed. 

2. A general understanding of the principles of Prosody is a prerequisite 
absolutely necessary to the understanding and interpretation of Hindi poetry. 
Without this, the student will often be left to uncertain conjecture ; nor, 
again, can any person, without an understanding of this topic, even read pro- 
perly the simplest Hindi verse. His enunciation, if in public, is sure to be 
chiefly a matter of amusement to the natives who may hear him. 

3. Hindi prosody knows nothing of metre determined, as in Eng- 
lish verse, by the accent. Missionaries have indeed produced many 
hymns, in accentuated verse, after the manner of English metres ; 
but verse of this kind is entirely a foreign importation, nor is theref 
any reason to believe that the natives of India will ever be led to ex- 
change their own admirable system for the comparatively harsh and 
unflexible system of English versification, which the exigency of the 
occasion has called into, probably, a merely temporary existence, 

4. All Hindi verse is regulated, like that of olassio Greek and 

* It is proper to remark that as the author was unexpectedly compelled to 
leave India when the printing of the Syntax had reached p. 344, it became 
necessary for him to attend to the printing of the Prosody, which required hit 
personal supervision, before the Syntax was finished. The paging could not 
therefore proceed continuously with the rest of the book, bo that it became 
necessary to introduce the prosody in the shapo hero presented, as a supple- 
ment. This will explain the irregular form of this chapter. 

A 
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Latin, by a regard to the quantity of the syllables, as long or $hori. In 
Hindi poetry, however, unlike that of ancient Greek, Latin and San- 
skrit, rhyme (WR) is almost universally employed; and usage demands 
that rhyming lines shall always correspond, not in one only, but at 
least in the two last syllables. 

N. B. It should be remembered, however, in order to the oorreot 
interpretation of this rule, that the vowel a, inherent in all conso- 
nants, whioh in prose is often silent when medial, and always silent 
when final, in poetry is always counted and commonly pronounced. 
Thus, e.g., sn?l, although in prose a monosyllable (bdt), in poetry is 
reckoned a dissyllable, bdta. (Vid. § 10, e.) 

5. Quantity is either long (£C or *Hfy or short (TO or 1TCV). A 
long syllable is denoted in Hindi prosodial notation by the mark 4, 
and a short syllable by the mark l, whioh signs are thus respectively 
equivalent to. the English marks - and u. 

6. Quantity is determined by the following rules, 

(1) The vowels n, % ? and *g, are short, and the remaining vowels 
fIT, 4, V, *, %, $T and $T, are long by nature. 

a. It is important to observe that although % originally, denoted 
a long diphthongal sound only, it has come to represent also, in Hin- 
di, as in Prakrit, a short sound, 2 (§ 1. ft); for whioh reason, in Hindi 
poetry, ^ is sometimes treated as a short vowel, 

b. The prinoiple which regulates the quantity of * seems to be as 
follows. Whenever * represents an original radioal, as, e.g., in a 
noun like ster, or in a gunated causal base, like q*T in ^fT, from fijTTfT; 
or has resulted from the combination of two formerly concurrent let-* 
ters, as in oft for QIST^, from SRrff , or ifri for dliuil; in such cases * is 
invariably long. But in words where * represents a primitive short 
vowel, a or t, as, e.g., in #tw for T%Tf , tW for tfW (P), it is usually, 
though not invariably, oounted prosodially short. A good illustra- 
tion is found in the following half DoJid from the Rdmdyan ; dff TOta 
T^OT ft OTft ftfl C6T3I UW. This line can only be scanned in aooord- 
anoe with the above prinoiple, by counting * in Sfir, TOte and fffir, 
as short, and the remaining *'* as long. Otherwise we shall have 27 
instants, instead of 24, as required for each line of a Dohd. But in 
the following Arddh Chaup&i, * is short in *H%, and long in ffiw : *W 

yra fanram dft Ml. This Fr&kritic short or 'common' * appears 
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chiefly in the oblique forms of the various pronouns, and as a union- 
vowel before verbal terminations ; as, 3ff, *$3, *£§, etc., eto. 

(2) A short vowel before two consonants in the same word becomes 
long by position. Thus, 9 in *%, and a in the first and second syl- 
lables of OTTO, are long by position. 

a. In Sanskrit prosody, a final short vowel was also lengthened before a 
conjunct consonant initial in a following word. But Hindi poets oommonly 
neglect this. 

Exc. 1. A short vowel before the plural termination *f or &9, and 
sometimes before Hf and wi 9 as in *jftr?*, W* and m, remains short. 

Exc. 2. A short vowel before a conjunct consonant of which the 
seoond element is ?, as, e.g., a in 9OTI, may be counted either long 
or short. 

(3) A short vowel before Anusvdr or Visarg followed by a conso- 
nant, is long by position. Thus the short vowels in J:^l, 3n, fan, are 
all long by position. So also Anusvdr in the end of a line lengthens 
a preceding short vowel ; as in *ri, ^mnrt. 

a. But when Anusvdr stands, as is very often the oase, for Anund~ 
sik (§ 7), a preceding short vowel remains short. Thus, e.g., in itaR, 
3JTT$ft *JS> Anusvdr stands for Anundsik ; and therefore the vowels % 
X, and 3, retain their natural short quantity. 

7. The unit of metrical quantity is called Wft mdtra, 'an instant'* 
A mdtra denotes the length of time occupied in the utterance of a 
short vowel, as n, *, or ?. All long vowels and diphthongs are 
regarded as consisting of two mdtras. This must be carefully borne 
in mind, in order to understand the prosodial measurement of verse. 
Thus the words ?w, nw, ?TOB5ft, contain, respectively, 2, 3, and 5 
mdtra*, as follows; flq. 1 + 1=2; rm. 2 + 1=3; TITO*}, 1+2+2=5. 
Similarly the line 9TO ara TO dra *ft, contains 13 matras. 

Rem. For ffTO, Af! also occurs in some native works. 9m is also 
used in the same sense. 

8. The laws of Hindi prosody allow a great degree of liberty in 
respect of orthography, and even of grammatical construction. The 
following principles regulate prosodial license. 

(1) A long may be written for a short vowel, and vice versd? 

a. This rule most oommonly operates in final letters and at the 
end of lines, either for the sake of rhyme, or to fill out the total 
quantity of the line; as in igflTOT for fg*R (to rhyme with wm); 
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irit (to rhyme with tnrarot); and (to fill out quantities) Wff for 

^\ 

W??, *HT for 5T! ; #n for #T^, etc., etc. 

6. But medial radical vowels also are sometimes shortened, even in 
the middle of a line ; as, e.g. , in 5*ft for 6Kg<, iregst for tftrei, 9PF4' for 
flW, *|TO ih for ^fal ih, *RTf for OTHTf » 9tflfflfrl for etklifflta, eto., etc. 

(2) Anusvdr is inserted or omitted for the sake of rhyme ; as in 
tflClft, 5^W, to rhyme with 9fd and ^W ; and 3T5 (for *tal) to rhyme 
with tfins. 

(3) Diphthongs medial and final are resolved into their compon- 
ent vowels ; as, fflranfl* for WimT ; 9STC, n?SI*, QRTV, for 9%, iMt, and 
jft; tn(T5$t for dfcti, etc, etc. The latter vowel is then very often 
prolonged; as, e.g., in tfiT$, trct, for *ft and id; and sometimes the 
former vowel is lengthened ; as in the following, where 4M\£ is writ- 
ten for *9\, to rhyme with ^CT§ ; ^ifaffrit ^ti *rt formi ni nt *Jjr ?1T$. 
More rarely both are lengthened ; as in TOtrk for ^&, to rhyme with 

wmk. ; thus, fan* wi tir tt% ^ wini. 

(4) Oooasionally a vowel of one organ is exchanged for one of 
another ; as in $ift for $n, in the following : «RTTf «fi$ $ni TW $ft. 

(5) A syllable, most oommonly t, is often added to fill out a line 
and make a rhyme ; as in «f^, effTflTf, for srf and *ST*l. 

(6) A consonant is sometimes doubled, to lengthen a preoeding 
vowel ; as in 3TOCT, flll|kjY, SRgTf, OTgtff , for T*4*Ti, eto. 

Bern. It is possible that these, as also some other variations mentioned, are 
merely archaic forms of the words in question. 

(7) The rules of agreement are often neglected, so that the mascu- 
line is used for the feminine, the singular for the plural, and vice 
versa, to meet the exigencies of the rhyme. Thus, we have TWi for 
fiRUT, JiraT for ifrfl, mi for UTOT, etc, etc.* 

9. Pause (fcrcro) is of two kinds, sentential and harmonic. The 
sentential pause occurs at the end of correspondent lines, and is 
marked by the signs, I half-pause, and I full-pause. The harmonic 
pause or ccesura varies in different metres, and is marked by no sign. 

10. The simple feet used in Hindi verse are of three kinds, viz., 
monosyllabic, dissyllabic and trisyllabic. Oooasionally, compound 
polysyllabic feet are also employed. Each class of feet contains 
several varieties as indicated below, f 

*Vid. §713. f In the following pages it has been thought wise ordinarily to 
employ the Hindi names and symbols for the various feet ; as until the ste- 
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Name 


Abbrev. 


Symbol. 


In English 




sp- 


«* 


9 


4 


LonguSy 


in 


*1 


9 


l 


Brevie y 


j r 1 - 


«*9 


im 


44 


Spondee, 


th 


919 


119 


41 


Trochee, 


frl* 


•ot9 


971 


14 


Iamb tit, 


s U 


gfiro 


99 


II 


Periambue, 




fl. 


999 


91 


444 


M0I08SH8, _ 




2. 


1U1 


SI 


III 


Tribrach w 


• 


3. 


999 


9 


411 


Dactyl, _ 


•s 


4. 


nm 


Q 


144 


Bacchky w 


w 

'M 


5. 


vni 


9 


141 


Amphibrach^ w 


QQ 


6. 


*99 


* 


4i4 


Cretic, _ 


Eh 


7. 


ww 


9 


114 


Anapest, w 




.8. 


TORI 


fl 


441 


Antibacchic, _ 



a. The /on^t*« is in Hindi named ^wrw, 'heavy', (also called hdru,) 
and the brevis, laghu, 'light', (also called meru). 

b. The eight varieties of trisyllabic feet are often oollectively 
termed 99 gan, par excellence. 

c. It is important to note that in Hindi works on prosody, the 
symbolio letters are always used to denote the feet. Thus 99*1 would 
denote the three feet, 9119, 999, 999; 9T9, 999, T99, 999, etc., etc 

11. Polysyllabic feet are chiefly used in Jdti Chhand (Vid. infra). 
They are formed by various combinations of the above three kinds ; 
and have no specifio names. 

12. Hindi verse (9*j) is of two classes ; viz., SRI 9*T Vritt Chhand, 
and 9lRl 9T> Jdti Chhand. 

13. I. That is oalled Vritt Chhand which is regulated by the 
number of syllables (9*9) in eaoh charan or metrical line. It is 
therefore also oalled Varan Chhand. 

II. That is oalled Jdti Chhand whioh is measured by the number 
of mdtras or metrical instants in eaoh line. 

I. Of Vritt Chhand. 

14. In Vritt Chhand eaoh verse consists of four metrical lines 
(charan or pad). Vritt Chhand is further distinguished as of three 



dent is familiar with them, he will be quite unable to read intelligently the 
Bimplest page of any native work on this important subject. 
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Orders, viz. ; (1) mi sama, 'even'; mfan arddliasama, 'half-even'; (3) 
ftraH vishama, 'uneven'. These are distinguished as follows : 

(1) In Sam Vritt eaoh char an has an equal number of syllables. 

(2) In ArddhasamaVritt, the first and third char am have an equal 
number of syllables, and also the second and fourth. 

(3) In Vishama Vritt each charan has a different number of syllables. 

N. B. Although Vritt Chhand is measured by the number of syl- 
lables in each charan, yet in most metres of this olass these syllables 
are not taken indifferently, but in eaoh variety are regulated by a 
certain sequence of feet, as in Latin and Greek verse. 

15. Native prosodians divide verse of the 1st Order (SanmVritt) of 
the First Class, into twenty six Genera, aooording to the number of 
syllalbes in eaoh of the four charans. Eaoh of these genera has its own 
specific name, as given below. Thus a verse of this olass having 
three syllables in eaoh charan, would belong to the 3rd Genus, named 
HOT Madhyd ; one of fifteen syllables, to the 15th Genus, named *rfN 
Htfirt Atisharkari, etc., etc. 

16. Under eaoh of the above genera, again, are contained as many 
Species, as combinations of long and short syllables are possible with 
any given number of syllables. Thus the 2nd Genus oomprehends 
four speoies, as follows, (1) „ ; (2) w w ; (3) w _ ; (4) _ w : and the 3rd 

Genus, oomprehends eight possible speoies ; viz., (1) ; (2) www ; 

(3) _; (4) ; (5) _; (6) _; (7) _ w _; (8) . 

Rem. Tt is plain that in metres of a large number of syllables the number 
of possible combinations must be very great. Native prosodians give ingeni- 
ous rules for determining the possible varieties under each genus, the place of 
any specified variety in the prastdr, (udisht,) or, the place in the prastdr being 
given, to determine the metre of any required species {nashf.) But these mat- 
ters seem to be of no practical importance, and we may wisely refer to native 
authors the student who is curious in such matters. 

17. All Santa Vritt metres containing more than twenty six sylla- 
bles are classified under a 27th Genus named f^TR Dandak ; whioh 
is fanoifully said to comprehend 999 varieties. 

18. Finally, it should be observed that in Sama metres the 2nd 
charan must rhyme with the 1st, and the 4th with the 3rd. 

19. The following are examples of the most common metres under 
eaoh genus. As the 3rd and 4th charans are exactly like the 1st and 
2nd, for lack of space, the first two charans only have been given in 
the examples after page 7. 
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Class I. 4|<4l| ^R* or "^T W% 

Order L Jd+jgrl 

Species. Feet in each charan. 

Genus I. 



Examples. 



* 






fllW (fro) 



^in or nun 



farrci 



ir 
im 

to 

91 
if 
99 



3i 9i ifti tfti 



Genus II. toitot. 



*T7!T I STOT I €fr^ I %HI 

inn i tor 1 9ig i 9na[ 

TOT I TOT I 9|ft | 9?ft 

Genus III. 9TOJT. 

toi i vto i srro 

wtto i ^to 1 9far* 

1|9Tm I y| #T I 9R$ % 

^GII* I TO* • fft^' 

TO^T I ftf ffHT I m firar 

to i T9nn i ?9?m 

9FTTOI I inns • talU 



HIM 

9U4I4I 



qs*iit orw^T H9I 

TOft or^TOT TO 

gjr TO 

WtipKW V9I 

TT9| TO 

^nit orw to 



9ittoi 

Genus IV. nfhgT. 



f 



§ SmTH 

99lftlRldT 

99$TO 

TO 9IT1T 

91191 %* 

TO*ftr 



8ft 99m 

^ft TO9I 
TOT9TOT 

9j^f 9mrf 
mrnnm 



HIT Zfm • iiw qra 

1 $riro i it 9ttto) 

9fr* TO I H TOT* 

crAt « trot* 



Gbnus V. firiNgr. 

OTHTfT 999I9T lIUIwQlAl *refl|l9?IHfri 99w Si 9TO^ I TO" Cffl TOffr 

torr iro toi «wif iiftviif igBRt9ift iTOQRoiw 

#& or tffw wni firon fei i $w wrarar i 9itoi yrwt 9 otto diwt 

fat*[ 9TCTCI *TO Wlfl • TO TOW I TOf TOft | ift^ TOTW 

frora TO9T ^n toi^t 1 9gwtlq<ai«)i 1 oraravgifti 1 ^wfr^tsnfti 

fiWT 9991 WW TOT 9 QhMMiUI I UfliflMI I JWi^illT 



a 
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Species. 


T^tf m 


eacA Examples. 




chare 


in. 

Genus VI. irratft. 




d9TTO 


99 


wt i 9t3 ?T ^T 1 


1 TTOT 9T$T %T$T 1 


9T99TCI 

V9 


99 


wt i 9199 t i 


1 9T9* 9T99 9 t 


wftnjfiT 


99 


«99 ttot 9 i 


99? «RTOT 9 1 

V9 >» ©T 


urug^ii 


99 


men T99TT* 1 


1 9T9 T99TTV 1 


«m^m 


99 


9T99 9 $T$ 1 


1 9T9 9T9 Hirl 1 

\9 


9199* 


*n 


9#T 99 9T9 1 


1 9^T 99 CTT9 1 


fa^T^T 


*T 


9TO*ft wm 9 i 


1 91^ t 9T9 ^ 1 


T99SR 


99 


99 *k 9T9T i 


1 9IT « 1^9T 1 




99 


Wfrr $T9 mrV 


1 9Tf mm 9TTT 1 


939m 


99 


9T$ *ro h^ i 
Genus VII. CTtWfi. 


1 *P9 99 9Tt ■ 


$99 


mm 


mm 9T9T fw i i 


*rr9T wmt T9T9 % t 




999 


vir vn? f9in i 9?9 999 fiuir * 


uitKu 


999 


9TT9 t ?|99T 1 


mi 9 99T 9RWT » 


«9T*9T991 


r 999 


w^t ^m t9*tt* i 


9&t 99 mnixt » 

V3 


99tt9«t 


*99 


WT9 unr 9T* $t i tot9 9T9 9T9 %i * 


919TT9SRT 


*99 


nffff 9?9i gTjTr i ^n«i ^j 9tc*t i 


is9i<rn 


9T9 


99 5Rt 9i9T9 9* • 


99 & Hi W • 


yrr9T9 


999 


9T9T 9% 99 t i 99n 9*i 9« 3 t 






Genus VIII. wig**. 




#999 


9999 


Wrr visr?! tsiwtm i 


1 9i9T ^919 T99T^ 1 


«Nn 


9999 


9T*ft wi*H ifgtii ■ 


^9u i'^T 9f9H^ 1 


$m 


9999 


9*9 9T9 ?ft 1 


T99 9 99 9^ 1 


ig&i<*9i9r 


9999 


9T99 ^9&T i^ WTC* 1 9T99 9T9T $T 9TC* 1 




9999 


9T99 OTT 9 5folT$ 1 


WTQ9 t T99TT^ 1 


9ttw 


9*99 


Wt 99 #T9^T 3ft 1 


9VT TTT9 9T9^T ?T9t 1 


91*9*1 


9999 




9TfK 95^T 9T 99 3 I 


WWTTW5R 


9*99 


9^9 ^TT9 9TT99 1 


99T 9TW?f ^TT9# 1 

\9 


wf^prr 


*999 


9T9 £3 3rff 9T9 i 
Genus IX. «pfl&. 


9T9 Wm T99T9f 1 


diw: 


m 


iw 9*9 t mn mv i 99 9 *5r 99 9T9 * 


9firt« 


999 


39 9^1 wftfivft t ftf* 9#T 9T$T 999* t 
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Species, 



Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

w3t mSi wto ft nnft i snitnmT mriVr &*t$ • 
mro *h ? fi a « • to * «£t it fare * • 



9um 
mm 



Genus X. ctifR. 



*roi mm $^t £$r «** ?! ni*ft i «mr *n$T ** *t* *roft • 

Genus XI. T^TO 

wra?ft *w+raT*rtOT^OTiiWraTwftmT5rh*^ 

nfr gm **roni ip$ H3 w ttth «t *reft 1 ^ *rrara *#t *ot wah 

w*r * *n* wt «t%qt 1 are snrratt *r*t wftrifr 1 

Wrcm ^ir^f fit*T*l ftlfTft I Sift 9TI R8RTR *W$ I 






Wlm. 



qmuin i Hi mim wt& tt$ mm vawft T.ixt 1 #^t * *v sto ?St jnft • 
?iT^«fg toot w«*f irir* wma «3 • *a*igT fcwfry *¥TOra$ 1 
nwi *nrc* hsr «rt^ mi* s-rcfr friiT 1 **$ wint *th artf «fr • 

niTOTT «n?w* fiw ^nrcuift ira9?T 1 **ra %t «hr £ m£l tot i 

^T*cR 8H ?^If WTO TWmffl WTW! I OT5R *F 59 #9 TTOmSRI • 

^ra^ \m wrft?rih7i(ii«ndTQR^T9iTTi9n^^T^iT5iindr«rfTfrr5f« 

Genus XIII. wftiauiN). 

*5nra^ tro^rci 7^^irqfinrTHiT^T9r9imT€RiiT«T7T^n?!^T9«i 
wt^i^j *9S*jt wa*3«raw^*sm&iOT^5iTT*tfsa*?mTfti 

Genus XIV. TOJSt 



utot 



vmrram «wron 



*$to*it tnre^m 



wnr mm iff «n« funiriT • 

"^H ftg 5*k *rc «nw«R tot** • 
VTOi ill* htck nvrj^m *ty *mt « 

B 
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1 

1 

I 

i 

1 



45 

1 



1 



O 





f 



OB 
P 

w 
O 



lit 

IK 



%1* 

II* 



I 



OB 
P 

W 

O 



















ft 

si' 
«tlr 








I 



<* 



*! 



•« 



M 

CO 

p 

M 






•si 





V 



e 



1 




z 
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t 



* 1 







11 a 



aw 



w 






5 



1 



I 6 

IT 



«tW 



15 



'<* 






1. 



to id 



1 



Iff 






IP 
IT 



5 



IT 

I 

IF 



IT' 



I ff 



* 



a r 









Z6 



t 



« 6 
5 1 



IT 



n 



l • B 



1 
* 




to 



o 



*1 

K 
ir 

II 
-I* 



$ 




% 



it- 
's 



1 



CO 



o 



•<B 
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<6* 



3 

* 

J* 






«0 



I" 

IF 

I 



* 

r 



6 

' r 



+ 



Ed 









O 

I 

£ V * 

J ^ eg 



I? 



8 



IS IS 

+ + 



fc IF* 



+ + 
I? 5 



p J 
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20. The following, among other metres of this Genus, are classi- 
fied in the Pingalddarsha as CfiTCRf $3*. 

tMI <4{4J 5? has 31 syllables, but the feet are left optional. 
The pause falls upon the 8th, 16th and 24th syllables. The last two 
or three syllables of eaeh line must rhyme. 

^Moh^Hl^il 5^ has 32 syllables, with pause at the 8th, 
16th and 24th syllables. The feet are optional. 

Class I, Obdbb II. tlg^TO ^rf Arddhasama Vritt. 

21. No division of this Order into genera and 6peoies is practica- 
ble. As in Sarna Vritt metres, the 1st charan rhymes with the 2nd, 
and the 3rd with the 4th. In the following examples, only the 1st 
and 2nd charans are given; the 3rd and 4th charans contain, respect- 
ively, the same feet as the 1st and 2nd. 

I 1st and 3rd charans, from. 
2nd and 4th „ shhrit. 

ftsft fifift nfaek «i *$ d^ i ftifii mr $rc mm «* *#s* i 

I 1st -and 3rd charans, WTO7T7T. 
2nd and 4th „ TOtnm. 

^iwf wr^ Rr9t snmrat i *rci to* *tf* qfr gfciiiT *rreft • 

I 1st and 3rd charans, TOOT. 

2nd and 4th „ wwm. 
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Scheme. 



1st and 3rd charan* f 



Scheme. 



2nd and 4th „ mm*. 

^i w awn ^ifta uivti i Wifii At TOita mil in i 

1st and 3rd char an 8, JHflKJI. 

2nd and 4th „ fnin. 

*pij en^r fTnr iiTu*i w i traj vwi ow *rrar Si| waft i 

Class I, Order III. |o|C|J4 Wft Vishama Vritt. 

22. In this order, each of the four charans is formed on a separate 
scheme. Like Order II. it admits of no subdivision into genera and 
species. The following are examples of the more common metres. 

xwjm w*9* fan mi * 

VW IWi w?%T i 



1 st rA. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 






1st ch. 

2nd „ 
3rd „ 

4th „ 






1st ch. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 






1st ch. 

2nd „ 



*hjoiji 



eh^4 i iMviM *yre i 

vm *rei nni ?i w4 i 

unijii hipk to wrfa sir wi • 

TOT *HR T*HJ «ilti* «RT?I •! GhiHl I 

rattan *riw wi ^fti # *ra *n*fr • 

m 

*fi**T ITOT*I TO*1I 1 

itaNR tft *fcr TOI $T » 
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3rd ch. ronr $j fcrfa n* flftfi **t • 

4th „ *(**) + Jf to* «n5i 3t* tcotto urn tr i 

Class II. >9|||rl WS Jdti Chhand. 



Order I. Tnjj ^5 (Jawa Chhand. 

23. e/a/t Chhand has already been defined in 13, II, of this chap- 
ter. It is divided by native writers into Gana Chhand and M&tra 
Chhand. 

24. In Gana Chhand the verse is commonly measured by the num- 
ber of instants in each line ; but the order of feet in each line, with- 
in certain limits, is fixed and invariable. In Mdtra Chhand the 
order of feet is for the most part left to the option of the composer. 

a. This distinction between Gana Chhand and Mdtra Chhand, as laid down 
by native prosodians, cannot, however, be rigidly maintained. In many 
metres classified as Mdtra Chhand, certain requisitions and restrictions are 
made as to the nature of the feet employed, and on the other hand, in some 
Gana Chhand metres, many of the feet are left to the option of the writer. 

25. Native writers have divided Gana Chhand into six species, ex- 
planations and examples of which are given below. Each of these 
species, again, comprehends many varieties aocording to the succession 
of feet in the line. A few illustrations are given under each species. 

26. The 1st and most popular speoies of Gana Chhand, is termed 
Aryydy Gdthd, or Qdhd Chhand. In all Aryyd metres each verse con- 
sists of two lines (dal), the 1st of which contains 30, and the 2nd, 27 
mdtras. Each line must oontain 7£ feet, eaoh of which, again, must 
contain 4 instants, except the 6th of the 2nd line, whioh has only one 

instant. Ajagan ( J) or a polysyllabic foot, is required in the 6th 

place in the 1st line ; but jagans are prohibited in the odd feet of the 
2nd line. The oeesural pause falls after the 3rd foot or 12th instant 
of eaoh line. 

27. The following is an example of that variety of Aryyddi metres 
which is known, par excellence^ as %||U|| or ^TR^T* 

1234567* 

H+TO+* I TO+mi+*+*T+JI = 30 instants. 

irn+H+H 1 im+*+*l+»WI+JI = 27 instants. 

*ndr$T*wroR fntr wm* *n *fii *wfr 1 
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28. tm<*u 9^ must have a jagan in the 2nd and 4th plaoea 
eaoh line. 

*+*+*+*+S+«ISI+ini+JI = 30. 
*+*+*+*+**!+*!+* +JI = 27. 

«^IHR *1R!T1I *TC *W ftlf* *T* aa *• 

29. The 2nd speoies of Gana ChJiand is called (from its chief variety) 
lltfh #T Oiti Chhand. The principal variety differs frpm all metres of 
the 1st speoies in that both lines oontain 30 instants. The 6th foot must 
be a jagan, as in the 1st line of Aryyi Chhand. The other general 
laws of the verse are the same as in Aryyi Chhand. (Vid. §26, supra.) 

tftffl 

im+nn+Jnr I H+*+*+*+H = 30 instants. 
im+* +* I »WI+*+*+im+JI = 30 instants. 

tt3t ?n$T ftft «n?t yij mn FUTfir *rin mt%n 1 

30. <3M<i|hri 5F? contains in eaoh line 27 instants, and follows 
in both lines the rules laid down for the 2nd line in Aryyi Chhand. 

JTX1+ST4.3 I ^4-^+^+7nr+7T = 27 instants. 
1*1+*+* • TO+im+H+3+i! = 27 instants. 

HTdT WM TOJ «faR ft *wV *!%T *!Tw I 
fraf! TOT?I $5*1 \f ftw ftw ft %TW 9«i«ii<al • 

31. dldJUfrJ ^^ is the exact reverse of Aryyi Chhand, having 
27 instants in the 1st, and 30 instants in the 2nd line. The same 
laws regulate the long and short lines as in Aryyi metres. 

im+H+«ra+inf +im+^l+H+n = 27 instants. 
jHl+im+*+H+*+^r+«+n = 30 instants. 

wrch wrm *rcij ?p *nifr mdr q&$T to& i 

*i m «fer mm & tor vm *Rti$ $rci$ n^rt 1 

32. ^H|U||4rnfI 5? differs from Aryyi Chhand in that it adds 
one half foot to each line, making two lines of 8 feet eaoh, instead 
of 7i. The 1st line therefore contains 32, the 2nd, 29 instants. 
The other rules for eaoh line are the same as those already given. 
(§26, sujpra.) 
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im+fln+9 I H+*+*+HlI+Jn! = 32 instants. 
TO+TO+TO l TO+mi+Sl+«ra+JIII = 29 instants. 

S^urfttROT nv*% wmt nit ftraftr wt £t i 

33. The various metres in Oana Chhand classified by some as Bai- 
tdiiyddi, 8hikhddi y Vaktrddi and Achaladhrityddi, differ widely from 
the above Aryyd metres. A few examples are given under each head. 

34. The Baitdliyddi metres all consist of two lines, each contain- 
ing six feet, and subdivided into two charam of three feet each. 
The number of instants varies from 28 to 32 in each line. The fol- 
lowing are the most common varieties. 

35. 4ff||<*u4| 3^* Two lines of 30 instants eaoh, " as follows : 
6+T+Hlf + 8+*+*m. The combination of long and short syllables 
in the polysyllabic feet, (the 1st and 4th,) is optional. Pause at the 
14th instant. 

7^^f^T9#TV^ fp $$T gtot figifr irat I 

To! wraa TrnarasT *rat roit «* $t i^t i?A • 

36. T||4n||K!MI 3f^ differs from the foregoing in substituting 
6 instants for 8 in the 4th foot, making 28 instants in each line. 
The feet in both halves of eaoh line therefore exactly correspond. 

^§t f^T an*i mn it wfr W$T ^rai win it • 

?H&T *I#T WW Sfiftal it Cfi$T 9i$T ^fo Blfcf it • 

37. Shikhddi metres are characterized by having all the syllables, 
except the last two, of the same length. The number of instants 
varies from 28 to 32. The following are the most common varieties. 

38. 4MJ|£hl^| 5^ nas ^ wo ^ nes °f 32 instants eaoh. In the 
1st line all the syllables are long ; in the 2nd, all are short. In this 
metre, therefore, no rhyme is possible. Pause at the 8th syllable of 
the 1st line, and the 8th and 1 6th of the 2nd. 

TTO TTf <?na<i «l 8CT?! *TSTC QR$ HT* ^T* fff^A *T5I?? TOR 9t3 I 

39. ^fd^Rlil 5^ Scheme, S9H+Jr= 29 instants in each lino. 
Pause at the 8th, 16th and 24th syllables. 

*ra^ m mm t*5 wft im traij to reran* xpm • 

toj mi ?pm «r*j ?m wm gurci rant miff mm % 

c 
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40. Vaktrddi metres all contain two lines, each of which is divided 
into two charam eaoh of eight syllables. The second, third and 
fourth syllables must not form a nagan ( w w w ) or sagan ( w w _ ). The 
following are the most common varieties. 

41. tIMHIgItAI ^^ requires, in addition to the above condi- 
tions, that the fifth syllable begin a nagan ( www ). 

toWt^JR« 5TOT 3lQN ft KT& I 

sRterr wm *rorc ii $11 ft ^raftT m* • 

42. IJJHIolMHI W^ requires, in addition to the general condi- 
tions of Vaktrddi metres, that the fifth syllable of the even charant 
begin zjagan ( w ). 

43. The Achaladhrityddi metres consist each of four lines of 16 
instants, of which the 1st rhymes with the 2nd, and the 3rd with the 
4th. The following varieties may be noted. The 1st and 2nd lines 
only are given in the examples. 

44. f^SjiTHR lf^ requires that the 5th instant begin a jagan 
( J) or nagan ( w w J) . The final syllable must be long. 

Tircfr sSt ^*to #ot sft i ^rcfr ^rr *j^fri dnr $ft • 

45. [tNI ^^ requires a short syllable at the 5th, 8th and 9th 
instants, and a long syllable as final. 

*rrai wg wr fewnft |i 1 $^n| sub hotr ftrsrft si 1 

46. ^MM-m ^[ requires that the 9th and 10th instant fall 
on one long syllable, which must be followed by two short. 

vsm Jiftror nra f nn£ 1 8* uft %t «to *Ow v& i 

Ola8s II. ^rtllH ^5 J fa* Chhand. 



Order II. JJI^I ^5 Mdtrd Chhand. 

47. In Mdtrd Chhand each charan or dal is oomposed of a certain 
number of instants. Often the charans are again subdivided into 
feet, each containing, again, a fixed number of mdtrd* or instants. 
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and following each other in an invariable order of succession. But 
the combination of long and short syllables in the several feet is 
left, for the most part, to the option of the composer ; and the verso 
is thus regulated, not by any reference to the kind of feet employed, 
but by the number of instants required for eaoh division of the 
verse. 

a. Thus, e.g., the first foot of the Dohd must consist of six instants, 
but these may be so combined as to form a double tribrach (* RIW 

wwwwww)>ora molussu8 (TRitm ), or any other feet possible 

under the conditions. 

48. It should be particularly noticed that not only the total num- 
ber of metrical instants in a charan or dal is fixed, but that also the 
number of instants in eaoh foot is invariable. Thus the following 
half Chaupdi, although containing the 16 instants required by rule, 
is faulty in the composition of its feet ; ftlj| 9TOTT w€t ?n*n. In 
this, the number of instants in each of the four feet is as follows ; 
7+3 + 4 + 2, whereas it should be, 6+4+4+2. 

N. B. Observe that in the above, as in all the schemes given below, each 
figure denotes a foot or other section of a verse, and indicates also the num- 
ber of instants which it contains. When any figure is followed by the sign of 
multiplication, X » it is to be understood that the foot is to be repeated the 
number of times which is denoted by the multiplier. Thus (4 X 3) would de- 
note that a foot of four instants was repeated three times ; i.e., 4 X 3=4+4+4. 
A comma after any figure will be used to denote the metrical pause; thus, 
10, + 8, + 8, + 6=32, is to be interpreted as denoting a line of 32 instants, 
composed of four charans. respectively containing 10, 8, 8, and 6 instants; the 
caesural pause falling at the 10th, 18th, and 26th instant. 

49. Verse in Mdtrd Chhand may be conveniently distributed into 

three divisions; viz., 1st, metres consisting of two lines only (TgpiT*); 

2nd, those consisting of four lines (UtHMI*); 3rd, those consisting of 

more than four lines (wynr)- 

a. Many metres are reckoned Dtripdd by some prosodians, and Chatushpdd 
by others. But this is a matter of no great practical importance. 

50. Hindoo prosodians have enumerated and described a very 
great variety of metres in Mdtrd Chhand, as in Varan Chhand. But 
it will suffice to enumerate and illustrate a number of the most com- 
mon. The metres under eaoh class are arranged according to the 
number of mdtrds in each line (dal), beginning with the shorter and 
proceeding to the longer metres. 
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I. Verse of Two Lines (Qmd[)* 

51. 5JTWT or ^l-^JJ. This contains two lines, each of 24 in- 
stants ; each of which is divided into two charans and six feet, as fol- 
lows; 6 + 4 + 3, 6 + 4+1. The last foot (3) in the first charan must 

not be a trochee ( ); i.e., it must be a tribrach ( w w J) or an iambus 

( w _). The last syllable of each line must be short. 

Wl 9iT *W*I $lft Jt <PR SRI WTO ifo I 

Bern. This is at present the most popular and common of all metres. It is 
much used by Tutsi Dds, Kabir, and all the most esteemed poets. 

52. 4JH<dl* This is simply an inverted Dohd ; i.e., the 2nd and 
4th charans of the Doha, are made to stand as 1st and 3rd, and vice 
versd. The same rules and restrictions as to feet hold as in the Do- 
hd; i.e., the final syllable of the short oharans must be short ; and 
the last foot of the longer charans must not be a troohee. The 
rhyme is not made at the end of the line, but maintains its original 
place at the end of the short charans. The scheme stands, 6 + 4+1, 
6+4+3. In the following, Tuhi Das has exceptionally rhymed also 
the longer charans. 

53. vddlH W<% contains in each line of two charans, 28 in- 
stants ; the 1st and 3rd charans, each have four feet, (4x3) +3= 15 ; 
and the 2nd and 4th, three feet, 6+4 + 3 = 13 instants. 

sri m *ii ipr wutt m* *j% ufay m mm i 

54. 5ri^RT°r^K4q ^^ oontains in each line 16, + 12=28 
instants. The last two syllables of each line must be long. 

«ctt wfi to arm % ?nrt ^rcto wift n *rrai i 

^^ WTO WH WM WRRT TOUT ftjfclrtl ^m I 

55. Ij^tKI or ^U*u(n ^^ has seven feet in each line ; thus, 
(4x5) +6 + 2 = 28 instants. Pause at the 16th instant, secondary 
pause at the 9th. The last syllable of each charan must be long. 

fanj 3tth wcri fm #t firci ?m* iwfr w# itt i 
trcrcta toti vriv %sm $enra otu am i 
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56. SdM^JJIHI W% differs from the Dohd only in that a third 
c* ♦ 

charan of 5 instants is added to each line. Thus the scheme for each 

line is, 6+4+3, 6+4 + 1, +3+2=29. 

♦i *ra fawn f^t *ran TOpn?i *|H ^sni $ni sf?tt 35 1 

57. tHMc^) ^^ has in each line, 10,+8, + 12,=30 instants; the 
last syllable must be long. Pause at the 10th and 18th instants. 

*n?i wi htbrtt ^u f ^n*% ww vn vr trrel I 
to $na gwh ft wmraij en** *jhTh wild • 

58. %T^rn?rr ^^ has in each line 30 instants. Pause at the 
16th instant. Thus, (4x4),+ (4x3) + 2=30 instants. 

wit toi ftraift h^t ?ig ah jnnN era %t sftc 9w i 

Bew. In the ChhandoMpak, the line is divided thus, (4X3) + 3=15, (4X3) 
+ 3=*15. I have followed the Pingalddarsh. 

59. MtU or V4tHH«^ ^^ has two lines, each of 31 instants; 
each line has nine feet, with pauses at the 10th and 18th instants, 
thus, (4x2) +2, 4+4, (4x3) + l. 

^$ng^rai YisR 5R *rra^ h?tt ct* m; tro qirc 1 
Verse of Four Lines (^IrlWH^X 

60. Of the various metres enumerated below, a number, as, e.g., 
the Tribhangi, Durmild, Dandkald, Lildvati, Padmdiati, Madanhat\ 
are reckoned by a few prosodians as verses of two lines (Fours'). The 
second pair is, indeed, in respect of feet, only a repetition of the first 
pair, and does not rhyme with it, so that the verse is really a com- 
pound of two Dvipdd stanzas. On this acoount, while following 
common usage in reckoning these as Chatuskpdd y in many cases 
I have thought it necessary to give examples only of the first of the 
two couplets. 

61. TFRoff 9^ has in each line 5 short syllables. 

^r *tfhu i era ftrarci 1 *|T w|n 1 w|T ij?i • 

62. ^TOcR 3^ has in ea °h ^ e 10 instants. 

wr TcjmiRni i fag mm otcth i toi $ 4j4« mm 1 iro 9$ **m* • 
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63. The following have each 14 instants in each line, but differ in 
respect of the metrical pause, and the feet that are permissible. 

(1) JI^IH W^y 7, + 7,= 14. Last foot must be a troohee. 

(2) T|U|sh 9^^ 8, + 6, = 14. Last foot must be a spondee. 

(3) ^5^, 6, + 8, = 14. First foot, w w w ; last foot, w . 

64. tJIMI^ $^, 8, +7, = 15. Final syllable must be short. 

65. The following two contain each 16 instants to the line, but 
differ in the feet and pauses. 

(1) ^fejfl or ^HM! ^5, 8,+8,= 16. T$ojagans( ) allow- 
ed ; the last foot must be a bhagan (_ w w ) . All four lines must rhyme. 

(2) xhm^ (also called fn^T^RR and 3pniri) 6 + 4 + 4 + 2=16. 
The last foot is commonly, though not invariably, a spondee. 

zwiH faro F^mH ^ % i ttotw £re ^r ottor* sft i 

Rem. This metre ranks with the Dohd (§51, sup.) in popularity. 
A large part of the Rdmdyan of Tuhi Das is composed in sections very 
commonly of four Chaupdis, alternating with one or two Dohds. 

M. TfljJlfrl ^^ 1 5 + 5, + 5, + 5, = 20. Pause at the 10th instant. 

uiTOT wra ?? Tift sn$ sSt i sF$fan vrm $ wn mwl h^t i 

67. TnafT ^, 12, + 9,=21 instants. 
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68. HMI 3f^ 11, + 11, =22. Last syllable must be long. 

jsfu wSt $ mm wit % ssra *nih i 

* 

^Rh wgn to wm 9R *tt to wifr i 

69. i!M| ^^ (also called OTTOT*,) 6,+ (4x4)+2,=24. Last 
syllable must be long ; pause at the 11th instant. 

toi $fci $^ra ^ra?i hh "art frt winn i 

fifth 61 1 * *!TO *fTO9i TTSI WT fir? ^•HllliY I 

70. efiToZT ^, 6 +(4x3) +6, =24; pause at the 11th instant. 

$R1 $r^on Km 1RI7I *RJ 3^nfaR • 

71. ^flrarr 3^ contains 1 6, + 12, =28 instants. 

$*g $^ ^^fa %!*?! STOI TU^tl ^RH3 5RTO I 

72. %ImHT W^y 1 0,+ 8, + 12,=30 instants. Last foot a spondee. 
Subordinate rhymes fall at the 1 Otb and 18th instant. 

«j<M?n gn wNn to wi ^riffr art #ntan grii i 

73- tj 011^41 W^y 16, + 15,=31 instants. Last foot a trochee. 

$%T ~™l ~T~I «ftl $T~T flTHf ~ HTCSR TO ~HTR I 
T^TO fiff ^fTfl HT^ «re ^TO! ~iT~ *B$ "(TO •TO TOR I 

74. The four following metres have each 32 instants to the line, 
and differ only in the caesural pause, and the feet which are per- 
mitted. 

(1) f ^ jft ^, 10, + 8, + 8, + 6,=32. Nojagans^ ) allowed. 

Subordinate rhymes at each pause. 

OTTO - ~fll ~R ft «FT Ura *R ft fft 4JMHH ft fa~ WOT I 

ftnrit sifftT €N ^r^t iftr Sir uksk3 i 
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tw, j^ui** iustetd <A tdowiii^^lM, iiffi».Ik-i-^-f I4.=-i2. But 
*/u*r iTJUo stale* Urn* pntM*. «jTk£a^ teas. K».+*.+&«4- *.=£? ; 
Tw &b*i fjiliiie nr.4t be lcog . Tbe ranocid&g raks arc the 

QaTOSJPI V 9il WM 90 W«il IV 
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<-'*) OTWri ^f f IO f +ft +? f +C=3f. This diffas from the 
Tnhfi/AH'ji only in thai the Last foot mutt be a spondee. Secondary 
rii/Ui** are made in the subordinate divisions of each line. 




fin^wfmi HT91RVF ^fTira^iwiroi 

«, The tfWl #7 differs from this only in requiring an i 
instead of the final spondee, 

H) c^Hlflm ^3J# 8cheme, 18,+14,=32. This differs from 
all the preceding in admitting only one caesura! pause. 

^^Wl IWII«M HUM TOTTO OR WtTOl WW HIJJV^ Sn • 

75. fif^Tc* ^. Scheme 10, + 10, + 10,+10,=40. The last foot 
must be an iambus ; subordinate rhymes may occur at each pause, 

VTV VI WW ft nf ?l m Tl TfRf 1W m& fi *R1 SI%T «*MI I 

»* •> »• ___ -* _____ ___ __ -? «N 

ww •? wifi w wifii *t ytfi *t wi *w trw w sRtr hth S'JpfT • 

70. H^rtpC ^f has in each line 10, + 8, +8, + 6, +8, =40 in- 
stauts. Tlie final syllable of each line must be long ; but the last 

throo syllables must not form a ragan ( ). The first two and 

last two charauH rhyme. Subordinate rhymes occur at the ceesural . 
pauses. 

rftwroni mr %m oti to wto fitfra *rc *ft ^hr^i 
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Verse of more than Four Lines (41§m^)» 

77. cfilfgf^nrr 3??* This is a compound metre of six lines, 
consisting of a Doha, (§ 51 sup.) followed by two Kdvt/as (§ 70 sup.) 
The last charan of the Dohd must be repeated in the beginning of the 
Kdvya, and the last two syllables of the Kdvya must be the same as 
the first two of the Dohd. This metre is much admired. The best 
examples are in the poem of Oirdhar Itde, which is written in this 
metre. 

dr oft ond 9CT % tn^iiftrc?$*i i 
urii $ tot $u snn ahnft rfn *nd i 

«9 ftmn wnsKni u$ srt ** n*?ihft i 

JBewt. Sometimes for the Kdvya, a Bold Chhand (§69 *wp.) may be substitu- 
ted. This differs from the Kdvya, however, only in the division of ifcs feet. 

78. 3^B| 3^ consists of a Kdvya (§ 70 sup.) and an TJlldl 
Chhand (§ 53 sup.) 

Rwto wrer ire j| wh yr ^fti *nft ?rfti i 

otto 9t* uto fa eft* rafara *mra w i 

^W TO Tflfal HTrl TO HlgTHrT *pftw OT I 

^t*t KhdK §i* ite *fj Id SISTO WCR? «f ftnt I 

79. TT%«F 9^ consists of 6 lines, each of 11 instants. The final 
syllable must be short. 

tow *wi *ro wtto i wk?i wsm *ro *T**i » 
*re?i ftwft ftra t*?i i fi fay i fercraff ww i 

TOlfan ^fal *j^r ^?TO I fog TOR SPTO *RjSi I 

Ofmetre8 used in songs (BhajansJ. 

80. Many of the metres enumerated above, in both Varan Chhand 
and Mdtrd Chhand, are used in the composition of verse designed to 
be sung. The only special point to be noted is the custom of con- 
tinuing the same rhyme throughout all the lines of the bhajan. A 

D 
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whole or half stanza is often repeated as a refrain. Examples are 
added of common metres. 

81. rild* ^^IIT* Scheme, c q+n Pause at 4th foot. 

*ra mm sft ?rc *mi *ft m: wrfe otto *# *ncwro i 
^tH ^rft nrra griti n£ iff ifo n?$ ?ra H?fe Hfim i 
jpt onnr tftr *s*U niS w§ wifti 9* *h tofot wnr i etc. 

82. $Jl|d TTTrf has in eaoh verse 32 short syllables, with pause 
and rhyme at the 8th, 16th, and 24th. 

*if toi srcni ITf Wit Wl I 

83. I| 6| I 7TT7T* has two lines, of 6 +6, + 6 +4=22 instants, with 
pause at the 12th ; the last two syllables must be long. 

grtw ^njr TOH ?fcf aro iwr $fi i 

84. HMHI JlldU In each line, 6+ 6 +2, + 6 +4 =24 instants, 
with pause at the 14th. 

ira iro itant viroi iiwi *Wih fro i 

85. ffco! Jllrl* The scheme oommonly used to this Rdg, is as 
follows; 6+4+4+2, + 6+4+2=28 instants, with pause at the 16th 
instant ; the metre is complete in two lines. 

*raR wfr tih ^n4 mi tor sftr jr *n^ i 



^ _^s 



86. ^HM TTmN To this is sung a verse of two lines as follows ; 
6 + 4 + 4 + 2, + 4+4 + 4 = 28 instants; or 6 + 4 + 4+2, + 6+4+4 + 2 
=32 instants. Pause, in either, at the 16th instant. 

(1) mmitt dnw $ri€ tot§ crt ftra irrot fifrrt i 

CRCTf 3rITO ?!* 7R WTOI $TC H tfi$ *9T& I 



(2) ahfh hs *ri $t ^ni 5F^ wrffc §^ ^src iWf srrt i 

jito to iff ^rerc amBT to*t w $ to *fai «nm i 
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Ablative, of the agent, 545, (6); in com- 
parisons, (7) ; of manner, (9) ; of sepa- 
ration, 1 3); of use, (10); postposition 
of, omitted, 547. 

Ablatively dependent compounds, 480, 

(4). 

Absolute Future, how formed, 320, (3) ; 
syntax of, 611 — 613. 

Abstract nouns, how formed, 469. 

Accent, 27; in verbs, 335. 

Accentuated metres, Supp. 3. 

Accusative in fco, 532; of the object, 
631 — 534; of place, 535; of time, 536; 
twofold form, in nouns and pro- 
nouns, 138, 148, 206,207. 

Accusatively dependent compounds, 

48', (1). 

Achaladhrityddi metres, Supp. 43. 

Acquisitive compound verbs, 361, (3); 
syntax of, 642, (2). 

Adjectives, comparison of, 169; dia- 
lectic forms of, 167; how formed, 
476; inflection of, 163, 164; syntax 
of, 563 — 569 ; used for nouns, 564 ; 
with ablative, 169, 566; with dative, 
567, (1); with genitive, 567, (2), (3); 
with locative, 169, a*, 555, (3), g. 

Adjective clauses, 727 — 729 

Adverbial clause?, 730—739. 

Adverbial compounds, 486. 

Adverbial participle, 329. 

Adverbs, 493 — 505 ; of affirmation and 
negation, 499, (4); compounded, 5<>2 ; 
of manner, 499, (3); of place, 499, (2); 
postpositions with, 496; used for 
relative and noun, 729, e ; syntax of, 
644—658. 

Adversative conjunctions, 515. 

Adversative sentences classified, 717. 

Affix bhar, 568 ; sd, denoting likeness, 
165, or intensity, 166. 

Agent, case of the, 138; not used in 
the E , 161 ; cor with some com- 
pound verbs, 361. 

Agreement, 698—712; of attributive 
with noun, 699, 700 ; of predicative 
adjective or participle in the object- 
tive construction, 701 ; of predicate 
with subject, 704; with sentence as 



subject, 705 ; with subjects of differ- 
ent genders, 708, or persons, 709 ; 
neglected, in the colloquial, 711, and 
in poetry, 7 J 2, Supp. 8, (7). 

Aggregative form of numerals, 575. 

Alphabet, 1 — 9; Kdyathi and Mahdja- 
nl, 31. 

Anakolouthon, 690. 

Anomalous compounds, 488. 

Anund&ik, 7. 

Anusvdr, 14; for Anundsik, 7, Supp. 6, 
(3) a; for nasal consonant, 14, a, b; 
inserted or omitted, Supp. 8, (2). 

Appositional adjuncts of subject, 696 ; 
of predicate, 697, e; position of, 
751. 

Arabic words in Hindi, 58 ; how mo- 
dified, 59. 

Arabic adverbs, 501 ; conjunctions; 
515,0,516; preposition, 613; pro- 
nominals, 266. 

Arddhasama metres, Supp. 21. 

Article, how expressed in Hindi, 148, 
57J. 

Arryd metres, Supp. 26. 

Attraction of relative and interroga- 
tive pronouns, 585, and adverb. 

Attributive adjuncts, position of, 750. 

Attributive construction, of adj. 696, 
(2), (6). of participle 696, (1) b. 

Auxiliary verb conjugated, 320, 321. 

Avadhi dialect, short e in, 1,5; pecu- 
liarities of, 1 06 ; pronominal forms, 
233 ; conjugation in, 449. 

Baghelkhandi pronominal forms, 241 ; 
verbal forms, 391. 

Baitdliyddi metres. Supp. 34. 

Bahupdd metres, Swop. 77. 

Bhajane, metres usea in, Supp. 80. 

Bhojpuri dialect ; its general features, 
107; affix sab in plural, 233, a; pro- 
nominal declension, 233, 234; sub- 
stantive verb, 373; conjugational 
forms, 450 ; 

Braj, its general features, 101 ; declen- 
sion of nouns, 1 30 ; postpositions, 
152; pronominal declension, 235; 
conjugation of auxiliary, 368 ; con- 
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jugation of verbs, 376 — 383 ; tie 

omitted with passive construction, 
384, 543 ; peculiar verb forms, 385 ; 
Causals, 388 ; adverbs, 493 ; empha- 
tic affix, 495, a ; 505, b. 
Bundelkhandi, conjugation, 451 ; ad- 
verbs, 493,' 499, (4). 

Cardinal numbers, 172 ; Variant forms, 
173; aggregative form, 176; Syntax 
of, 528, ( 1 ); Bern., 570—574. 

Case of the agent, when used, 542; 
not in Ram , 544 ; or E. Hindi dia- 
lects, 151 ; with infinitive, 542, a. 

Causal adverbial clauses, 735. 

Causal conjunctions, 519 ; omitted, 
7i8, b. 

Causal co-ordinate sentences, 718. 

Causal verbs, 1st and 2nd, 340 ; form- 
ation of, 341 ; double forms of, 343 ; 
formed from nouns, 344 ; Syntax of, 
534(1); 64", 641. 

Cause, expressed by ablative, 545 ; by 
locative, 555, (3), e. 

Chand, postpositions nsed by, Table I, 
pp. 68, 69 ; pronominal forms, 222, a, 
224, a, 230, a; verbal forms, 409, 
596, (2), e. 

Chatushpdd metres, Supp, 60. 

Coincident action, how expressed, 656. 

Collective numbers, 185. 

Collective terms, how construed, 711. 

Collocation of words, 742 — 755; of 
sentences, 756, 757; in poetry, 758. 

Comparison of adjectives, 169, 565, 
566 ; expressed by use of locative, 
555, g ; use of kahin, 65 1 . 

Comparisons, tenses used in, 604, (10), 
618, (l)c; 622, a. 631, (5). 

Complementary compounds, 481, (1). 

Completive compound verbs, 354; 
syntax of, 642, (4). 

Complex compounds, 489. 

Compound pronouns, 260 — 265. 

Compound verbs classified, 345, 346 ; 
with cliarh initial, 352 ; parts inver- 
ted, 447, (1); syntax of, 642; com- 
pounded, 643. 

Compound words, 478—492; gender 
of, 118; classified, 4 79; how inflect- 
ed, 483 ; used adjectively, 487. 

Concessive clauses, 739. 

Concessive conjunctions, 518. 

Conditional clauses, tenses in, 604, (1), 
611, (2), 615, (5), 737, (2); position 
of, 757. 

Conditional conjunctions, 517 ; omitted 
739 ; 755, b. 

Conjugation, general remarks on, 
3<»3 ; in W. dialects, 374— 4i0; in E. 
dialects, 411—452. 

Conjunct consonants, 5, 6. 



Conjunctions, 514, — 521 ; syntax of, 
663—672 ; position of, 765. 

Conjunctive participle, how formed, 
313; of karnd. used as postposition, 
548; nyntax of, 597— 6< U ; expresses 
cause, 597, (2), means, (3), conces- 
sion, (4), circumstantial relations, 
(5) ; used as adjective, 597, (6). as 
preposition, (7); adjunct of predi- 
cate, 697, (3). 

Consonants classified, 33 ; doubled in 
poetry, Supp. 8, (6). 

Contingent future, how formed, 320, 
(I); syntax of, 604, 605. 

Contingent imperfect, how formed, 
:^26; syntax of, 622. 

Contingent perfect, how formed, 326 ; 
syntax of, 631. 

Continuative compound verbs, 358; 
with perfect participle, 359 ; syntax 
of, 596, (1), d. 

Contrasted clauses, introduced by 
idhar, udhar, etc., 652. 

Co-ordinate sentences defined, 713; 
classified, 714. 

Copula, omitted, 693 ; as an essential 
word, 694, b ; omitted in compound 
sentences, 715, a; emphatic position 
of, 7 16. 

Copulative compounds, 482. 

Copulative conjunction, 514; often 
omitted 663. 

Copulative co-ordinate sentences, 715. 

Correlative pronoun, declined, 198; 
omitted, 728, e ; in modal clauses, 
733, b, c. 

Dantfak metres, Supp. 17. 

Datively dependent compounds, 480, 

Dative, syntax of, 540, 541 ; of recipi- 
ent, 540, (1) ; of necessity, (2) ; of 
possession, (3): of advantage, (i) ; 
of final cause, (5) ; of reference, (6). 

Declensional tables, High Hindi, 149. 
150. 

Declension of nouns, High Hindi, gen- 
eral rules, 128—129 

Demonstrative pronoun, declined, 198 
abl. sing., introducing a conclusion, 
582 ; in contrasted clauses, 583 ; be- 
fore phrases, 584. 

Denominative numerals. 183, 184. 

Dependent compound nouns, 480. 

Derivation, of declension forms of 
nouns, 154 — 157 ; of postpositions, 
158 — 162; of adjectives, 171 ; of car- 
dinal numbers, 186 ; of fraction als, 
187 ; of ordinals, 188 ; of pronominal 
forms, 268, — 299; of verbal forms, 
443—467 ; of adverbs, 494. 

Derivative nouns, 468 — 477. 
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Descriptive comp. nouns, 484. 
Desiderative comp. verbs, 356 ; in E. 

Hindi, 356*. 448. 
Dialectic conjugation, 366 — 452; inW. 

374— 410; 'in E., 411— 451. 
Dialectic forms of pronominals, 255. 
Dialects, Pre/, pp. vii, viii,*; general 

peculiarities of, 99 — 107. 
Diminutives, gender, of, 115, (1), &cc. ; 

how formed, 473. 
Diphthongs, 1 2 ; resolved in poetry, 

Supp. 8, (3). 
Disjunctive conjunctions, 516. 
Disjunctive sentences, 716. 
Dvipdd metres, Supp. 51. 

Elements of a sentence, 687. 

Elements of Hindi, 57. 

Emphatic particle, 495, 5" 5 ; dialectic 
forms of, 131, e, 495, a; its use illus- 
trated, 658. 

Enclitic affixes in Mdrwdri, 393, c, 526, 
369, a. 

Feet in poetry, classified, supp. 10, 11. 

Feminine nouns, how formed, 119 — 
126. 

Feminine terminations, their origin, 
127. 

Final clauses, syntax of, 724 ; with ne- 
gative, 725 ; denoting result, 726 ; 
emphatic position of, 756, a. 
.Final conjunctions; 521. 

Fractional numbers, 180, 181. 

Frequentative Compound verbs, 355 ; 
in E. dialect 8, 356 *, 448 ; syntax of, 
642, (2). 

Future forms like respective imper- 
fect, 608, 609. 

Gana metres, Supp. 24, 25. 

Garhwali dialects, general features of, 
104; declension in, i32; pronominal 
forms, 235; verbal forms, 3 70, 410, 
452. 

Gender, 10R — 1 18, of Sanskrit words 
in Hindi, 109; determined by signi- 
fication, 111, 112; or by termina- 
tions, 115, 106; of Arabic and Per- 
sian words, 117; of compound words) 
118. 

Genitively dependent compounds, 4S0, 

Genitive postposition, 1 39 ; inflection 

of, 140; dialectic forms of, 142 — 145; 

omitted. 552. 
Genitive, its nature, 139 ; of personal 

pronouns, used substantively, 197 ; 

syntax of, with nouns, 249, (l) — (15); 

with adjectives, (16); of gerund, 

595, (1), g. 
Giti metres, Supp. 29—32. 



Quit, 36. 

Habitual action, expressed by freq. 
compound verb, 355 ; by indefinite 
imperfect, 615, (]); by present im- 
perfect, 618, (1), a; by past imper- 
fect, 621, (2). 

Himalayan dialects, 104. 

Historical present. 6 18, (3). 

Honorific pronoun, 211 ; not used in 
Himalayas, 234, a ; syntax of, 580, 
706. 

Illative conjunction, 52<> ; omitted, 
737, b. 

Imminent futurition. expressed by 
desid. comp. verb 356; by infinitive 
595, (i)e,/; by present imperfect, 
618,(2). 

Imperative, how formed, 320, (2) ; syn- 
tax of, 606. 

Imperfect parti pie, how formed, 308, 
(I) ; used as an adjective, 596, (1) ; 
used absolutely, 596, (2). 

Inceptive imperfect, in JBraj, 387 ; in 
Earn. 429. 

Inceptive comp. verbs, 361, (1) ; in E. 
Hindi, 356 * 148. 

Indefinite imperf., how formed, 323, 
(2); syntax of, 615; origin of, 616. 

Indefinite perfect, how formed, 323 ; 
syntax of, 629. 

Indefinite pronoun, 1 st form, declined, 
198 ; plural of, 200 ; 2nd form dis- 
tinguished* 209 syntax of, 59<». 

Infinitive, how formed, 305 ; syntax of, 
695 ; used as a noun, (1) ; as an adj., 
(2), or as an imperative, (3). 

Inflected passive, in Aldf., 4< 7 ; in 
Rdm y 445, a ; in modern Hindi, 
610. 

Inflected perfect, in Ram., 436; syntax 
of, 626, a. 

Inflected present, in Braj, 386; in Rdm 
424; syntax of, 619, 620. 

Inseparable prepositions. 486, 662. 

Instant, metrical, defined. Supp 7. 

Instrumental^ dependent compounds, 
480, (3). 

Instrument, expressed by abl., 545; 
nouns denoting, 471. 

Intensive compound verbs, 347; ele- 
ments of, separated, 350, inverted, 
447, (]); syntax of, 642, (1). 

Interjectional sentences, oraer in, 747, 
748. 

Interjections, 522, 523, local forms, 
525 ; syntax of, 674, 675. 

Interrogative pronoun, Ist> declined, 
198; uninflected, 201; syntax of, 
587 — 589; 2nd distinguished from 
1st, 208 ; declined, 210. 
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Interrogative sentences, 740 ; prefer- 
ence for. 741. 

Interrupted action, expressed by in- 
ceptive compound verb, 361, (l) ; by 
present imperfect, 618, (3), c. 

Inversion of parts of compound nouns, 
491. 

Jdti Chhand, defined, Supp. 13, 23. 

Kanauji dialect, peculiarities of, 102; 
adjectives, 1(57 ; declension of pro- 
noun, 235; conjugation, 367,386,390. 

Kavitt metres, Supp. '20. 

Kumaoni dialect, general features of, 
104; declension of nouns, 132,136; 
pronouns, 234, 235; conjugation in, 
410, 452. 

Letters classified, 33, 34. 

Local adverbial clauses, 732. 

Locative with men, syntax of. 555; 
second postp. added, 560 ; with par, 
syntax of. 556; with tak, etc., 557; 
used as subj. of verb, 686, b. 

Locative postposition omitted, 141, a, 

559, a. 

Locatively dependent compounds, 480, 

(6). 
Long vowels 39, Supp. 6, (1); for short, 

Supp. 8, (1). 

Mairwari, general features of, 103; 
declension of nouns, 132, 144 ; geni- 
tive pronoun forms, 239; conjuga- 
tion, 392. 

Marwari dialect, pronunciation in, 25 ; 
general features of, 103 ; declension 
ofnouns, 182, 144, 153; adj. forms, 
167; pronouns, 217 — 221, 235; auxil. 
verb, 369, 373 ; conjugation infinit.. 
and participles, 392 — H95 ; formation 
of tenses, 396— 4"4; irregular verbs, 
405 ; causal 8, 406 ; inflected passive, 
4C7; compound verbs, 4i'8; para- 
digms, 452; doubled postpositions, 

560, x. 

Mdtra Chhand, 47. 

Measure, of degree expressed by jdkdu 

tak, 647. 
Mewari declension of nouns, 132; of 

pronouns, 221; conjugation, 392 — 

406. 
Modal adverbial clauses, 733. 

Negative adverb, position of, 754. 

Negative contingent imperfect, 328; 
syntax of, 624. 

Negative contingent perfect, 328; syn- 
tax of, 633. 

Negative disjunctive sentences, 716, b ; 
neg. omitted from, c. 



Negative final clauses, 725. 

Neuter verbs, originally passives, 467, 

a ; and so used, 638 ; conjugated 

passively, 635. 
Nominal verbs, 365; syntax of, 642. 

(2). 6. 
Nominative, form of, in singular, 63 ; 

syntax of, 529. 
Noun omitted in relative clauses, 728, 

c ; in relative and correlative clause, 

728, d. 
Nouns of agency, how formed, 470. 
Nouns of relationship, how formed, 

47£. 
Nouns repeated, £77; used with relat- 
ive and correlative pronoun, 728, a. 
Numerals, 172 — 1»5; syntax of, 570 — 

576 ; used for distributive pronoun, 

571; repeated, 680. 
Numeral compounds, 485. 

Objective genitive, 5*9, (11). 
Obligation, expressed by desiderative 

compound verb, 356,6; by infinitive 

595, (J) b. 
Oblique forms of nouns used alone, 

114; and of pronouns, 222. 
Oblique narration, 724. N. B. 
Onomatopoeia, 686. 
Onomatopoetic words, 477. 
Optative expressions, 604, (9), 613. 
Ordinal numbers, 178; for lunar days, 

179. 

Pause in poetry, Supp. 9. 

Participles, perfect and imperfect, how 
formed, 3 "8, 3(9; inflected, 3U»; 
irregular forms, 311; hud added, 
312; used absolutely, 596,(2); as 
nouns, 696, (3) ; repeated, 683 ; de- 
fining the predicate, 697, (3). 

Partitive genitive, 549, ( 14) ; locative, 
555, (3), i. 

Passive, conjugation in, 337 — 339; in*, 
fleeted forms of, 407, 445, a, 610; 
syntax of, 634. 

Past contingent inflected, Rdnu> 427, 
617; in Kiwa, 449; in Tirhut, 450. 

Past imperfect, how formed, 225 ; syn- 
tax of, 621. 

Past perfect, how formed, 325 ; syntax 
of, 630. 

Perfect part, how formed, 308, (2) 309. 

Permissive compound verbs, S6l t (2l 

Persian words in Hindi, 58, 59 ; gender 
of, 117; comparatives, 17 () , a; pro- 
nominals, 248, 267; adverbs, 501; 
prepositions, 512 ; conjunctions), 615, 
a, 517; 518, c, 521, a. 

Personal prons., declined, 192 ; use of 
plur. forms, 194, 195 ; syntax of, 577 
578; their order in a sentence, 749. 
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Place to which, denoting by accusa- 
tive, 535 ; from which, by ablative, 
645, (1); in which, by locative, 555. 

Plurality, words expressing, 146; in 
poetry, 147; in E. dialects, 233, a. 

Plural of nouns, how formed, 129, (2)- 
(4); when used for singular, 205, 
528,(2); 578, a, e. 

Poetic construction of corapd. verbs, 
their parts separated or inverted, 
447; of accusative, 537, 538; dative, 
531; ablative, 546, 5 1 7; genitive, 553; 
locative, 559 ; vocative, 5(52, b ; part- 
iciples, 596, (2), d, e, (3), b ; loose use 
of tenses, 432, C05, 628; future, 608, 
613, c; perfect, 628; contingent per- 
fect, 631, (5), «; negative contingent 
perfect, 633 ; copula omitted in, 69 J. 

Possession, how expressed, 551; in 
Marwari, 144. 

Possessive nouns, 472. 

Postpositions used in declension, 134, 
135; dialectic forms, 136; unusual 
forms, 137, 145; meanings of, 138 — 
141 ; derivation of, 158 — 162 ; omis- 
sion of, in nouns, 141, a, 152; and 
pronouns, 222, 223, 224, 225, a, 226, 
227; in the accusative, 536 ; dative, 
540, (5), 541, a ; case of the aggregat- 
ive, 543, 544; ablative, 5l7; genitive 
552 ; locative, 558, 559, a ; and in in- 
finitive, 595, (1), d. 

Potential compound verbs, 353. 

Prakrit, how related to Hindi, 55, 56; 
conjugation tables, 459,460, 461. 

Prakritic affix led, 89 ; in Rdm. t 105, b. 

Prakritic verbal forms iu Ram., 441, 
445, a. 

Predicate, 691; omitted, 691; extended, 
697. 

Predicate nom. 529, (2). 

Predicative construction, of adjectives, 
696, (2), b\ of participles, 696, (1), a. 

Predicative substantive clauses, 723— 
725. 

Preliminary action, expressed byconj. 
participle, 596, (1). 

Prepositions, 506—513; dialectic, 509; 
construction of, 507, 503, 659, 661. 

Present imperfect, how formed, 324; 
syntax of, 618. 

Present perfect, how formed, 324; 
syntax of, 629. 

Presumptive imperfect, how formed, 
32 ; syntax of, 623. 

Presumptive perfect, how formed, 327; 
syntax of, 632. 

Price, expressed by ablative, 545 (8) ; 
by genitive, 649, (12); by locative, 
555, (3), h. 

Prohibitions, expressed by contingent 
future, 604, (13); by imper. 606, (2). 



Pronominal adjectives, 242, 244 — 
254 ; variants, 243 ; dialectic forms, 
255; itnd, in expressions of time, 
593 ; aise, etc , as adverbs, 69 1 ; and 
for Sk. Hi, 657, a ; substituted for 
the relative pronoun, 729, d. 

Pronominal adverbs, 493. 

Pronominal bases, 191. 

Pronouns, general remarks on, 189 — 
191 ; used appositively, 196; as sub- 
stantives or adjectives, 2<>3, 204; 
dialectic forms, 235 ; miscellaneous 
dialectic forms, 236 — 240; syntax 
of, 577—584; repetition of, 681. 

Pronunciation of vowels, 10—12; in 
reading poetry, 10, e; of consonants, 
1 6 — 24 ; " local peculiarities, 3 , a, 5, 
21, 5, 25 ; common errors of foreign- 
ers, 29. 

Proportional numbers, 182. 

Prosodial license, Siqip. 8. 

Quantity, Supp. 4—6. 

Ramayan, dialect of the, 105; declen- 
sion of nouns, 131 ; Sk. case forms 
in, 131, d; postpositions, 143; adjec- 
tives, 167, a; personal pronouns, 
223, 224; demonstrative pronouns, 
225 ; relative and correlative pro- 
nouns, 226; interrogative pronouns, 
227, 228; indefinite pronouns, 229, 
230; reflexive pronouns, 231 ; hono- 
rific pronoun, 232 ; forms of auxili- 
ary verb, 371,2?. 201; infinitive, 412; 
imperf. part., 413 ; perf. part , 414; 
conj. part., 415; noun of agency, 
416; tenses, 417—431, 436, 437; am- 
biguity of tense forms, 432 ; con- 
struction of transitive perfects, 433, 
434; irregular perfects, 438, 439; 
dialectic tense-forms in Ram., 435, 
440, 441 ; Sk. verbal forms in, 442 — 
443; Prak. verbal forms in, 444; pas- 
sives, 445; causals, <146; compound 
verbs, 447, 448. Also see under 
'Poetic construction'. 

Reciprocal copul. compounds, 482, (2). 

Reflexive pronoun, 2.2, 2l3; gen. of, 
when used, 2i3, 592; syntax of, 591, 
592. 

Reiterative compound verbs, 364. 

Relative (or adjective) clauses, syntax 
of, 729 ; omission of nouns in, 700, 
by c, d ; or of pronouns, e,/, g ; tenses 
employed, 604, (3), 729. 

Relative or correlative with noun sub- 
stituted for adverb, 733, e. 

Relative pronoun declined, 198 ; syn- 
tax of, 584—586. 

Repetition of adverbs, 497; of words 
iu general, 676—685. 
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Respectfnl forms of the imperative, how 
formed. 317; syntax of. 607; present, 
future, and passive forms similar to 
these, 608—610. 

Rhyme. Supp. 4, 18. 

Riwai dialect, peculiarities of, 106; 
conjugation in, 449. Also, see tables. 

Roots of verbs, 306, 307. 

Salutation, phrases of. 524. 

Sama Vritt metres, defined, Supp. 1 4 ; 
and classified, 15 — 17; examples of, 
from Supp. 19. 

Bandhi neglected in Hindi, 35, a ; of 
vowels, 40 — 44 ; of consonants, 45 — 
54 ; Prakritic peculiarities in, 77. 

Sanskrit words in Hindi, 6*1 — 66 ; in- 
flected forms, in substantive declen- 
sion, 131,<2; of adjectives, 168, 170; 
of pronouns, 224, d, 225, d. 256, d, 
231, a; of pronominals, 243, a; of 
verbs, 442, 443. 

Sanskrit adverbs, 498, a. 499, a ; iva, 
499, (3), c; atha and Ui, 500. 

Sanskrit prepositions in composition, 
492. 

Sanskrit pronominals, 256 — 259. 

Shikhddi metres, Supp. 37 — 39. 

Short vowels, when silent, 10, a, 6, c, 
11, a; long by position, Supp. 6, (2), 
(3). 

Sentences used as subj. of verb, 6S8 ; 
as predicate 691. 

Singular, used for plural, 528, (1). 

Statical compound verbs, 360 ; their 
construction explained, 596, (2),/ 

Subjective genitive, 549, (10). 

Subject of a sentence, 688 ; omitted, 
689 ; extended, 696. 

Subjective substantive clauses, 722. 

Subordinate sentences defined, 713; 
classified, 719. 



Substantive clauses defined, 721; claa 

sified. 722. 
Syllables added in poetry, Supp. 8,(5] 

Tadhhava words, defined, 60 ; vow€ 
changes of, 68—77 ; hiatus avoidec 
77; consonantal changes, 78 — 90 
changes of conjuncts. 9 1 — 98 

Tat&vnm words defined, 60; their us 
•in Hindi, 61 — 66. 

Temporal adverbial clauses, 731.- 

Tenses classified, with reference t 
progress of the action, 315, 316; o: 
with actuality, 720. 

Tenses in temporal clauses, 604, (7] 
in substantive clauses, 722, a; ii 
final clauses, 725, 726; in adjective 
clauses, 729; in adverbial clauses 
734 ; in comparisons, 734, a ; in con 
ditional clauses, 736, 738 ; in inter 
rogative sentences, 740. 

Time expressed by ablative, 545, (2) 
by gen. 5i9, (13); by loc. 555. (2). 

Tirhutl, conjugation in, 450; form ii 
Ram. 440 

Transitive verbs, peculiar constructio] 
of the perf, 332, ('25 ; usage in th< 
ltdm., 433, 434. 

Vaktrddi metres, Supp. 40—42. 
Verbal noun of agency, how formed 

314; syntax of, 601, 602. 
Verb hotid, 'to be*, conjugated, 321 

330. 
Verse, of two kinds, Snpp., 12, 13. 
Yishama metres, Supp. 22. 
Vocative, 562. 
Vowels, classified, 39; interchange 

in poetry, Supp 8, (4). 
Vriddhi, 37. 
Vritt Chhand, defined, Supp. 13; clas 

sified, Supp. 14. 
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pit Iran dm. 


>» 


>» 


9> 


34, 




55 


r»» 


99 


ri. 

• 


>* 


93. 


99 


29, 




99 


tow, 


99 


"5* 




95, 


99 


21, 




9> 


^ • r» 


5» 


^.* ^ 


» 


rararm, 


TOTT?I. 


» 


111, 


55 


25, 




99 


«ravn, 


99 


• 


95 


112, 


9) 


10, 




9> 


ft. 


99 


i> 


99 


115, 


59 


27, 




99 


$49k1!, 


99 


i^Ht. 


99 


124, 


99 


30, 




99 


^w. 


99 


%^ni. 


99 


125, 


59 


1, 




99 


Bhojpuri, 


99 


Bhojpuri. 


99 


127, 


99 


12, 


Col. 


5, for 


*9 


99 


%. 


99 
99 


142, 
144, 


99 
99 


12, 

»1, 


! 


for 


VJjk, 


99 


mnn. 


>9 


99 


91 


23, 




99 


vnxk, 


99 


UTTO. 


99 


99 


99 


29, 




99 


*ro, 


99 


\9 


9) 


146, 


99 


30, 




99 


*, 


99 


*t. 


99 


149, 


99 


6, 




99 


upariy 


99 


upari. 


99 


161, 


99 


28, 




99 


as, 


99 


as attributive 


95 


176, 


in 1 si 


; plural, 


99 


^nS, 


99 


^IT%. 


99 


181, 
182, 


in Ind. Per/. 
i • 1 /-» 


99 


% 

^ 


99 




99 


line 


10, 




99 


T349MI, 


59 


i*«i«ir 


95 


184, 


95 


5, 




99 


'cooked', 


99 


or 'cooked*. 


t> 


198, 


9> 


3, 




95 


Bhug., 


9» 


Bagh. 


99 


202, 


59 


33, 




55 


(2) %t, 


9> 


('S\ $T. 


99 


216, 


55 


25, 




99 


*£i 


95 




99 


218, 


59 


30, 






omit % as', 






9) 


220, 


59 


12, 




99 


110, 


99 


no one. 


99 
9) 


223, 
231, 


99 
99 


3, 
9, 




99 
99 




55 
9) 




9) 


5> 


99 


28, 




9> 


Bundel., 


55 


Bundelkhand. 

• 


5> 


230, 


55 


2, 


Col. 


5, for 


§1*T, 


55 




99 


238, 
241, 


99 


20, 
15, 




#9 95 

f 




99 




99 


99 




°9 99 


¥MH«R, 


9» 




99 


242, 


99 


19, 




omit *i 


Bame future 


passive participle'. 


99 


245, 


99 


4, 


Table, Col. 


2, for chaiaautij read chuluaatu 


99 


204, 


99 


7, 




for 


fare, tot, 


read 


fii5 ni^. 



( 9 ) 



ige 


269, line 


11, 


for 


953, re 


ad 


are. 


)> 


99 


59 


21, 


99 


Hi^, TO, 


95 


*ra, tree. 


)> 


273, 


99 


5, 


99 


in*, 


95 


nn. 


» 


99 


99 


37, 


99 


TOT, 


99 


TOT. 


» 


275, 


99 


34, 


99 


wis, 


95 


fiv. 


99 


280, 


99 


4, 


99 


$3R*T, 


95 


t^m. 


99 


281, 


99 


29, 


99 


Krltdbram&i 


55 


Kritdbramd. 

• 


99 


286, 


99 


19, 


99 




55 


*^T. 


j> 


291, 


99 


H, 


99 


TOwrfwrt, 


55 


vrcmrrciiit. 

\9 


•« 


299, 


99 


22, 


99 


*rat, 


59 


*hft. 


19 


303, 


99 


33, 


99 


thee, 


19 


thou. 


99 


313, 


99 


25, 


99 


OTflW^H, 


99 


1TO1TOGI. 


99 


332, 


99 


33, 


99 


had, 


59 


hues had. 


99 


333, 


99 


8, 


99 


GRT, 


99 


w. 


99 


335, 


99 


17, 


99 


Permissive, 


99 


Acquisitive. 


99 


4, Supp. 


99 


20, 


99 


SRTfl, 


99 


thifll. 


99 


6 > » 


99 


3, 


99 


Sam, 


59 


Sama. 


95 


22, „ 


99 


28, 


99 


5, + 5, 


99 


5,+5 


99 
99 


23, „ 
»> »> 


99 
99 


6, 

7, 


9, 
99 


OT?I TST3I, 

^ ^. ^ 


99 
99 


TOI TOI €RT. 


99 


26, „ 


99 


10, 


99 


TOf, 


59 


WW. 



§ 131. c. The origin of /t in bhaunhaiu as suggested in the text is, I think 
doubtful. A nom. singular bhaunh, for bhaun, also exists, to which must be 
referred the plural, bhaunhaiu : h, therefore, cannot bo merely a euphonic 
insertion. 

§ 273. Mhe and tushme may preferably bo assigned to increased Prakritic 
themes asmaka, tushmaka. 
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